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No. 121. 


Tllustrated Interviews. 
LXXIV.—MR. HENRY WOODS, R.A. 


By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


N spite of his long residence in 
Venice, there is nothing about 
Mr. Henry Woods which sug- 

# gests the “ Italian in England,” 

to use the title of one of the 
most famous of the poems of 

Robert Browning, whom he knew. Indeed, 
to use the title of another of these poems, the 
famous artist remains an “ Englishman in 
Italy,” finding the inspiration of his art and 
the subjects of his pictures in the populace 

and the architecture of the Queen of the 

Adriatic. 

“*T was born,” said Mr. Woods, in answer 
to my first question, when I had caught 
him during one of his periodical sojourns 
in London, “in 1846, and am a native 
of Warrington, Lancashire. My earliest 
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From a) MR. WOODS IN HIS STUDIO IN VENICE, 


recollections are of a few lovers of art 
there. Some of them are still living and 
have added to their number, as evidence 
of which they have built an art gallery in the 
town. Fortunately for me, at the grammar 
school at which I was educated the head 
master was an amateur, a clergyman, who 
used to paint in water-colours. There was 
also a school of art there; it. was founded 
when I was a child, and my ambition was to 
attend it. The master was Mr. J. Christmas 
Thompson, a portrait-painter, and he had 
studied under Sir William Allen, R.A., who 
is still living there. My ambition was 
achieved in this direction, for I went 
there. when I was between eight and 
nine, and I used to work there even on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, my 
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only play-time. A great impetus was 
given to art in the North by the Art 
Treasure Exhibition in Manchester in 1857. 
I remember Gainsborough’s ‘Blue Boy’ 
and Maclise’s work being exhibited there, 
and I remember waiting for an hour and 
being pushed through the crowd by reason 
of my size to see Wallis’s ‘Death of 
Chatterton,’ which was lately at the Guildhall. 
It was about this time that I obtained a 
bronze medal, which I still have, and of 
which, at the time, I was very proud, because it 
represents two which were awarded to me in 
1857. The works for which these medals— 
two in one—were obtained were done chiefly 
during my play-time. One of the drawings 
was some plants from Nature and another 
was from a cast. They were excellent studies 
for what was to follow. I recollect that 
floggings were rather frequent at the grammar 
school to which I went, but in consequence 
of my success in art the master declared that 
he would not flog me any more, though he 
immediately proceeded to add that he put it 
to my honour not to deserve the punishment, 
and that, to my childish mind, took away all 
the kudos I had gained.” 

“ Did you live up to what was required of 
you?” I asked, with something like awe at 
the idea of any youth of eleven being sud- 
denly transformed into a saint. 

“No,” replied Mr. Woods, with a little 
laugh of recollection; “I often deserved 
floggings, but the master kept his word and I 
never got them, though I was often made the 
figure-head of a good deal of mischief which 
the boys went in for, in consequence of my 
being in their company. It was about that 
time that I made up my mind to be an artist, 
though my father wanted to make me an 
architect, as he had made the acquaintance 
of one who was restoring the Parish Church 
at Warrington. It was at the Warrington 
School of Art, when about fourteen, that I 
first met my friend—and later my brother- 
in-law — Mr. Luke Fildes, who came from 
Chester to study under Mr. Thompson. We 
soon became friends, and generally worked 
together. My enthusiasm for art went 
up by bounds at the great International 


Exhibition in 1862, to which I went 
frequently during a  fortnight’s visit to 
London. ‘The result of this was that 


I had a very strong inclination to go to 
London for good. Upto the age of eighteen, 
however, I remained at Warrington, working 
there. Then some art scholarships were 
offered, all over England, by the Science and 
Art Department. I did the necessary work, 








and was appointed a national scholar at 
South Kensington. The education at that 
time was purely experimental, but was good, 
as, indeed, it is now, but still experimental. 
The idea of the national scholarship was not 
to make artists, but to be of use to designers 
in the various manufactures of England. I 
chose stained glass designing, because I knew 
I should in that way be able to study the figure 
from the antique and the life. I worked at that 
for a year, and was re-appointed for another 
year, when I began to make myself useful, and 
did some preliminary work in assisting in 
decorative work in the Museum. In my third 
year they were willing to appoint me again, 
but I saw that stained glass was of no use to 
me ; I did not care about it. Then I began 
to do wood drawing, gradually getting work 
on various periodicals, and among other 
things, later on, I illustrated Trollope’s ‘Vicar 
of Bulhampton.’ The Graphic was then 
started, and my old friend, the late Mr. W. 
L. Thomas, placed me on the staff as one of 
the first members, and with the early Christ- 
mas numbers I had a great deal to do jointly 
with Fildes. On the Graphic I often did 
work that interested me, and got me into a 
quick way of fixing an interesting motive, 
while occasionally I left London for subjects. 

“I witnessed many stirring events and 
often had motives suggested for pictures, 
which, had I stayed in England, I should 
undoubtedly have painted. 

“In the summer, however, I used to drop 
wood drawing and go painting. My first 
picture was a little Welsh landscape, which 
was hung at the first exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ever held at Burlington House, and 
the following year I had a little black and 
white drawing exhibited there, since which 
time, until the season of 1899, I never 
missed an exhibition.” 

“When did you first go to Venice?” 

“In 1876 I accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Fildes, and started a few little pictures, but 
after two or three months I came back and 
resumed my wood drawing for the Graphic. 
How I came to go was simply that Mr. 
Fildes had been there with Mr. Marcus 
Stone. They told me a great deal about - 
the city, and said it would suit me, as I had 
been painting before that, chiefly at Streatley- 
on-the-Thames, pictures in which the back- 
ground and figures were of equal interest. 
The Thames, at that time, was very different 
from what it is now, and on ordinary week- 
days you never saw anyone on it except in the 
month of August. I began at first at Cook- 
ham, where Frederick Walker was painting, 
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but I didn’t know him until some years 
later. In the following year I went to 
Hurley, where I painted with Tissot and 
Heilbuth, Fildes and Macbeth. ‘Tissot was 
painting studies, and so were the rest of us, 
of a model who was put in a boat in a 
meadow, actually for a picture by Fildes. 
The lot of us had the place to ourselves, so 
we worked with no interruptions. The modern 
house - boat was 


the river on Sundays when we went picnick- 
ing. I was rather a good canoeist in those 
days, and I remember once the Thames 
being in a high flood, and I went up from 
Cookham to Streatley in a day, often across 
the meadows instead of going through the 
locks. Halswelle was a most rapid worker, 
and did a large number of small pictures to 
be exhibited at a “one-man show.” I think 





almost unknown 
in those days, 
and only one or 
two steam 
launches ever 
came up so high. 
Henley Regatta 
was on a much 
quieter scale than 
it is now, and 
was not so well 
known. The 
people who went 
up the Thames 
were the ones 
who knew the 
river and loved 
it, and cared to 
picnic and camp 
out in the mea- 
dows. There 
were some men 
from the Temple 
I recollect 
amongst the 
early campers 
out, who always 
respected the 
property they 
were on. 
“Amongst 
working friends 
at Streatley were 
Vicat Cole, Kee- 
ley Halswelle, 
and S. P. Jack- 
son. Jackson had 
a steam launch 
and Halswelle 
had a house-boat, 
one of the first of 
the kind to be 
seen there, and 
we used to have 
a good time, 
often spending 
our evenings on 
the house - boat, 


: From the Picture by) 
which we took up 





(H. Woods, R.A. 


“LA BELLA.” 


Copyright by Henry Woods, Esq., R.A. 
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he was one of the most rapid painters who 
ever existed, and he rarely worked more than 
two hours in the morning and two hours in 
the afternoon. 

“ Fildes was then making a study for his 
picture of ‘The Widower’ at Aldworth, an 





old village three miles over Streatley Hill, 
where there are some Crusaders’ monuments 
and a record in the church that Queen Eliza- 
beth visited it to see them. At Streatley I 
painted several pictures, all of which were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. Only one 
found a place over the 
line, but I had an offer 
for it from a purchaser, 
which I refused. When 
it came back into my 
hands, thinking I could 
improve pieces of it, I 
painted out the figures, 
but somehow I never 
did anything more with 
it, and it has remained 
in that state until to- 
day. Heilbuth was a 
good friend of mine, 
and in.1878 a fine pic- 
ture of Van Hannan’s, 
* Pearl Stringers,’ was 
exhibited in the Paris 
Exhibition. Heilbuth 
asked me to congratu- 
late Van Hannan_ for 
him on my return to 
Venice, but I did not 
then know Van Hannan. 
On my way back to 
Venice, however, I saw 
the picture in Paris he 
had spoken about, and 
arriving in Venice I met 
some Austrian friends 
who called themselves 
the ‘Sand Club,’ as 
they used to bathe off 
the Lido. There I was 
introduced to Van 
Hannan while we were 
both in bathing cos- 
tume, and I was able 
to give him Heilbuth’s 
message. We have 
since been close 
friends. 

“My returning to 
Venice for a long stay 
had in it something of 
a dramatic element. 
One day I went to 
Streatley and found the 
rooms I had always 
occupied engaged, so 
without unpacking my 





“ OUTSIDE CHURCH.” 
Copyright by Heary Woods, Esq., R.A. 


things I returned to 


(4. Woods, R.A ° 
London that night and 
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started off for Venice, where I arrived in three 
days. In August I returned to England, and 
among a pile of letters at my studio await- 
ing my coming I found one from the Art 
Union of London requesting me to call for 
a cheque in payment for a picture then at 
the Royal Academy. On 
further search I discovered 
their request for the order 
for the picture, and telling 
me that it had been 
selected by one of their 
prize - winners. Back to 
Venice I went—that was 
in 1878—and took a 
studio in the picturesque 
part of San Trovaso. 
There I painted the 
‘Ducal Courtyard,’ 
‘Street Trading in 
Venice,’ the ‘ Gondolier’s 
Courtship,’ and another 
picture, all of which are 
now in the Schwabe 
Gallery in Hamburg. 
Before that, however, I 
had painted two pictures 
which were purchased by 
Messrs. Agnew, the first 
of a long series of trans- 
actions with them. 

“In my ‘ Bargaining 
for an Old Master’ I 
had for a background a 
shop covered with copper 
vessels of all sorts. It 
took three hours to fit it 
up every day. The pro- 
prietor had an imbecile 
assistant who used to 
work for nothing. The 
only business transaction 
I ever noticed there, and 
I worked there for five 
or six hours a day during 
a period of two months, 
was the sale of a coffee- 
pot, which was sold for 
fivepence. The  trans- 
action was not a_par- 
ticularly happy one, for 
the woman bargained so 
closely for it that the 
proprietor cursed her for 
not wanting to pay 
enough for people to live 
on. His ideas of the 
sum necessary for living 
on were evidently limited. 





From the Picture by) 





INTERVIEWS. 7- 
“A year or two after I was passing the 
house and noticed that the shop had gone, 
but the man was still about. ‘You have 
given up the bronze business ?’ I said to him. 
*** Ves, I do something on commission,’ he 
replied ; ‘I was getting too thin on it.’ 


(H. Woods, R.A. 


** CLOISTERS—FRARI CHURCH.” 
Copyright by Henry Woods, Esq., R.A. 
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“T didn’t believe that was possible, as he 
always struck me as being preternaturally 
thin at the time he was carrying on the 
business. 

“In front of the picture an old man is 
represented seated in a very decayed gilt 
chair, which had once been in the salon of 
a palace. I wanted to find a chair of this 
description, and I heard there was one in the 
Ghetto, so I went there. There I saw the 
very chair I wanted in the shop of a good- 
natured o!d man, to whom I said that I 


didn’t want to buy the chair, but I would like 
to hire it. 

“*T will lend it to you,’ he said ; ‘you can 
have it for as long as you like and return it 
to me when you have finished with it.’ 

“T noticed that several loafers were hang- 








From the Picture by) = - FIRST COMMUNION pay.” 
Copyright by Henry Woods, Esq., R.A. 


ing about at the time, and about two months 
after a porter came to me with a seedy-looking 
person in a frock-coat, and announced that 
the gentleman had bought the business of the 
old Jew in the Ghetto, and wanted the chair, 
which, it happened, I had not yet used. 

“<The old man lent it to me,’ I said, ‘ but 
I will give you ten francs for the loan of it.’ 

“ * Sir,’ replied the seedy individual in the 
frock-coat, ‘I sell, I do not lend ; the price 
is sixty francs.’ 

“The chair was not worth sixty francs, or 
anything like it, and as they saw I was getting 
suspicious and vexed, they began to back out. 
Then I got hold of a piece of firewood— 
threats are cheap anywhere—and pointed 
menacingly to the door. As they backed 
out I threw it after them and followed it by 
another lump down the well of 
the staircase, taking care not 
to hit them, they declaring I 
should ‘ hear from them to my 
disadvantage.’ 

“T at once started off to 
the Ghetto to investigate the 
matter, and found the shop 
exactly as it was two months 
ago, with the old man seated 
smoking in his chair. 

“*So you are here,’ I said ; 
‘what about that chair? You 
have sold your business, I hear.’ 

“*Sold my business,’ he 
replied, ‘ certainly not ; I hope 
to die in it. Why do you say 
that ?’ 

“I told him the whole story, 
and he. looked puzzled and 
said, ‘ Yesterday a porter came 
and asked me what I wanted 
for the chair the painter had 
borrowed, and I told him 
thirty francs.’ 

“In this way I found out 
that it was an attempt on the 
part of the man to make thirty 
francs out. of me, but it was 
abortive, for I never saw them 
again nor did I ever ‘ hear 
from them to my disadvantage.’ 
Cases of this sort, however, 
are few and far between, but 
there is always something so 
amusing in being ‘done’ in 
Venice that one bears them 
no ill-will for the attempt. 

“This was my first picture 
exhibited as an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. 


(4. Woods, R.A. 
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wanted a 
larger studio, and looked about everywhere, 


* About 1881 I found that I 


but could not find one. At last I went to an 


old bric-a-brac shop and announced I would 

give a bonus of twenty francs for information 

as to where there was a likely place I could 
Vol, xxi, —2, 
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From the Picture by) 





turn into a studio. The following day I heard 
through this novel advertising source of a sort 
of temple at the bottom of the garden at the 
Palazzo Vendramin, opposite the Church of 
Santa Maria della Carmine. I went down 
there and found it was occupied by a working 
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pastrycook. I saw at once that with a few 
changes I could build just the sort of studio 
I wanted. Fortunately there was in Venice a 
Royal Academy gold medallist, an English 
architect who spoke the language well, and he 
arranged all the business preliminaries for me. 
The cake man was in debt for six months’ 
rent, and I told him if he could get out in 
five days I would pay his arrears of rent and 
give him sixty francs in addition. He cleared 
out in three days, but, having spent his 
money, he returned to the neighbourhood, 
and threatened both Mr. Scott, the architect, 
and me with all sorts of dreadful things. I 
at once took a leaf out of his book and 
threatened him horribly, and my threats had 
such an effect that I never saw him again. 

“ Having made the necessary alterations 
and got a good studio, I commenced with 
my picture, ‘Preparation for First Com- 
munion.’ Most of the subjects of my 
pictures I have always seen in and about 
Venice, and the motive for this picture was 
suggested while strolling down a small cade. 
Some women were seated at a door, making 
what I thought were lace window curtains. 
I asked about their work, and they told me 
they were not window curtains, but veils for 
the First Communion. I asked them how 
the veils were put on, and they fitted one on 
a little girl, and the woman gave me the 
subject by saying, ‘It is not everyone who 
can fix a veil, I can tell you, sir; sometimes 
they have to get the priest to come and 
do it.’ 

“TI at once started designing the subject, 
with a priest superintending the rehearsal. 
The man who stood for the priest was 
perfectly dressed for a rector, clean shaven, 
with white collar and snuff-box complete. 
In the spring I was finishing my picture, 
and in the garden behind my studio some 
gardeners from the country were working and 
chattering a great deal. This put me out 
fearfully, so I asked the model to go outside 
and speak to them. He was really a rough 
fellow of the facchino porter type, though he 
had the face of a priest. He got a ladder, 
put it against the wall, climbed up, and 
drew liberally from the vocabulary of his 
class when in wrath—blasphemy mostly— 
telling them that they had broken the 
professor’s soul. At once I saw the fun of 
the thing and ran upstairs to look at the 
scene through the shutter of a window, so 
that I might not be seen. The workmen, 
mistaking him for a priest in reality, were 
most devout and had saluted him with, ‘ Your 
servant, Rector!’ He, on the other hand, 


thought they were chaffing, while the poor 
gardeners, aghast at the terrible language of 
the holy man, were crossing themselves and 
standing perfectly speechless at the idea of 
such a scandal.” 

“Do you often have such 
episodes with your sitters ?” 

“ Not infrequently. When talking together 
there is much in the manner of the Venetians 
which is almost Shakespearean. I remember 
a scene particularly so. Once I was painting 
a scene on a bridge at the Giudecca. On 
the shady side of it about a dozen facchini or 
porters used to sleep. They do not work 
much, but they are not lazy like the Nea- 
politans, for they can only get employment 
when a ship comes through. I had promised 
these men a bottle of wine if they would 
clear out of their favourite haunt until the 
picture was finished. One day some six or 
seven of them were awake, and one said to 
the other, pointing to my picture, ‘One must 
have patience for this craft.’ The second 
replied, ‘It’s not alone that, because, if it 
were that alone, I, too, could do the paint- 
ing ; I have patience. For thirty years I have 
waited for a “ Terno” (the highest prize) in the 
lottery from the saints, and I have patience ; 
and yet I am not good at this craft.’ Then 
in turn he pointed to my picture, and de- 
clared emphatically, ‘No ; wanting a passion 
for the fine arts, patience is useless.’ 

“The third came to the rescue with the 
philosophic reminder that I had promised to 
pay a bottle when the picture was finished, 
and they left off speculating on art and 
patience to contemplate the bottle in imagina- 
tion. They got their bottle, but they had to 
wait a whole year for it. 

“Soon after that I commenced a series of 
pictures about the Scuola San Rocco. There 
is a stone seat there where loafers lie about, 
One day there was a little crowd about me 
talking of my work, and as they were making 
a good deal of noise I turned to the ringleader 
and said, ‘When the picture is finished, 
framed, and in the public gallery, and thou 
hast paid thy half-franc to see it, then criticise 
it—not before.’ 

“ «Sir, I am no critic,’ replied the man. ‘I 
work, and I have a family depending on me.’ 

“*Thou didst criticise,’ said another man, 
while an old man, rather wishing to excuse 
them, broke in with, ‘ There is no one here, 
sir, who has the capacity or would pre- 
sume to criticise.’ 

“Then another spoke ; he would have done 
for one of the clowns in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and said, ‘If my master was 


humorous 
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here he could criticise,’ upon which the old 
man asked, ‘ Who is thy master?’ I expected 
the answer to be ‘ Bottom,’ but he gave the 
name of a well-known man in Venice, and 
the old man, with a contemptuous expression, 
said, ‘ There are 
tailors here in 
Venice who 
know more of 
the finearts than 
thy master.” 

“At San 
Rocco there 
was a man who 
used to worry 
me by his con- 
versation. He 
had apparently 
small means of 
his own, for 
he passed his 
time dozing, 
generally. After 
pestering me a 
good deal he 
one day asked 
me if I knew 
Professor ——. 

“TI replied 
rather curtly, 
‘No.’ 

“Next day 
he opened out 
with, ‘It is curi- 
ous you don’t 
know my friend 
the professor.’ 

** What does 
he do?’ I asked. 
‘This sort of 
thing?’ and 
pointed to my 
picture. 

“oe. ae, 
he replied ; ‘ my 
friend is no 
painter on the 
streets.’ 

“A girl stand- 
ing by broke in 
with, ‘ I suppose 
he is a house- 
painter.’ 

“*He has his studio,’ he went on ; then, 
seeing he had made rather a mess of it, he 
said, pointing to my picture, ‘ But anyone 
can see you are a signor with a caprice, 
because you have a gondola.’ 

“On another occasion I was working in 








From the Picture by] ‘“‘ THE FIRST COMMUNION VEIL.” 
Copyright by Henry Woods, Esq., R.A. 


the Campo Giovanni e- Paolo, quite in the 
traffic of the foot-passengers, but I always 
received every possible consideration, for the 
people gave me a wide berth so as not to 
interfere with me in any way. Most funerals 
must pass this 
Campo on their 
way to the 
cemetery. 
Some have a 
band waiting 
there. They 
land, and the 
procession 
makes the 
round of the 
Campo. On 
one occasion 
one of these 
processions 
pulled up just 
where I was, 
and one of the 
mourners ad- 
dressed me, 
and, pointing in 
the direction of 
the coffin, said, 
‘He also was a 
painter.’ I 
bowed, and the 
man added, 
‘And of great 
hopes.’ ” 

“ Haveyou no 
favourite place 
for painting 
near Venice ?” 

“Yes, a very 
favourite place 
is at the foot of 
the mountains 
going to Cadore. 
For over fifteen 
years I painted 
there, my most 
important _ pic- 
tures being 
‘The Water- 
Wheels of Sa- 
vassa,’ ‘First 
Communion 
Veil,’ and ‘A 
Village in Venito.’ At that time a little 
carriage used to come every day to fetch me. 
One day, however, it did not turn up, and 
while I was waiting outside the mills a magni- 
ficent carriage belonging to the noble of the 
neighbourhood stopped, and the servants 





seein 
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came and inquired for the painter. I 


had sent them for me. 


the inn in this carriage it took a turn in 
front of the house, and to my surprise I saw 
my friend, Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., waiting 
there, 


STRAND 


made 
myself known, and they said there was no 
carriage available at the inn, so their master 
When I arrived at 
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“* Well,’ he exclaimed, aghast, astonished 
at the splendour of the equipage, ‘is this 
how the Associates do it ?’ 

“During the course of the evening Mr. 
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Painted in 1881. 
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Hook told me of his having been in Venice 
in 48, and the active part he took in the 
stirring affairs there in that year. He was 
very tired and went to bed early, while I went 
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into the kitchen, where the Aadztués of the 
inn always sat. They inquired as to who the 
gentleman was, and I said that he was ‘an 
English professor of painting who was also a 
Venetian veteran of ’48.’ 

“ «The English professor merits some atten- 
tion at our hands,’ said one of the men, and 
loving, as they do, any excuse for demonstra- 
tion, they started to make the necessary 
preparations. Bengal lights and a band were 
at once arranged for for the next evening, and 
I went to bed. The following morning, 
however, I received a note from Mr. Hook 
saying that he had to leave for England the 
same night, and, just to get a few hours there, 
that he had gone off to Venice. This was a 
great disappointment to the people for they 
really love the English, and would have been 
delighted to have paid a compliment to an 
Englishman who had taken part in such 
stirring events as those of ’48.” 

Then our talk turned on Mr. Woods’ 
method of work, and he said, “ I was elected 
a Royal Academician with MacWhirter and 
the late Henry Moore in 1893. I really 
paint quickly, but. change a good deal 
during the progress of a picture. When- 
ever I am working at a picture in which 
there is any architecture, like steps or a 
balustrade, I have it copied and coloured 
like the original and pose my models on it, 
for a time at all events, rather than go always 
to the spot. By that time, however, I have 
already finished my background, and, if it is 
a quiet place, I have posed someone in the 
proper position wearing the particular colours 
I am working on, so that everything may be 
absclutely right. The light in Venice is a 
very flattering one, and is never like the white 
light one gets in London. The greater part 
of my pictures is done in a glass. studio, 
quite like open air.” 

“Was your picture in the last Academy, 
‘A Venetian Autolycus,’ painted in that 
way ?” 

“Precisely. He was an absolutely real 
man, and used to cry, like Shakespeare’s 
Autolycus, ‘ Pretty ribbons for pretty necks.’ 
I had intended painting one of these fellows 
for some years past. Whilst at work on the 
background the very man I wanted turned 
up, his tray piled with trinkets, powder-puffs, 
and pearl-powder, which form the largest part 
of their trade, with stockings, handkerchiefs, 
and similar articles—all rubbish, but of the 
most beautiful colour. He spoke to a woman 
who was working at artificial flowers, but she 
was deaf to his blandishments, and finding no 
business was to be done he put down his 
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stand and said, ‘ Business is so bad I will sell 
the whole thing for thirty francs.’ It was the 
very thing I wanted, so I called to my 
gondolier and said, ‘ Put it in the gondola 
just as it stands.’ 

“*QOh, make it forty francs,’ said my 
Autolycus, ‘ it is surely worth that.’ 

“Not wanting the thing disturbed I made 
it forty francs, and in a minute the place was 
alive with gossip on ‘the caprice of the 
painter.” A fat woman sitting by, who 
evidently had a shrewd knowledge of human 
nature, said: ‘It’s no caprice of the painter ; 
he knows what he is doing; it would cost 
him three times as much if he paid the man 
every time he wanted him to sit to him.’” 

From the people our talk verged to the 
city itself and the changes which have 
occurred there in late years. 

“ There are few really nasty changes,” said 
Mr. Woods, “although the fine view of the 
Church of the.Salute coming down the Grand 
Canal has been completely ruined by the 
erection of a new ‘ Palace,’ and the beautiful 
island of St. Helena, where I painted two of 
my earliest pictures, has been destroyed by 
a railway truck manufactory at the very 
entrance of Venice, a state of things only 
comparable to what the building of a similar 
establishment would be in St. James’s Park. 

“As for the steamers about which there 
has been so much talk, they are of 
great use, and they pay, so that their 
presence is inevitable. Before their advent 
one could anchor one’s gondola and swim 
out with the tide along the Grand Canal, 
and that used to be a favourite amuse- 
ment of mine. Now one can do neither 
of these things, but the city has benefited 
greatly by the increased commerce. Of 
course, in the small canals the gondola is not 
intruded upon in any way, so that there is 
little interference with the picturesqueness 
there. To see the real life of Venice one 
should go in the hot weather. Then, towards 
the evening, you will hear the splashing of 
water and the laughter of children, and see 
the little ones supported on washing-boards, 
the fathers with the babies in their arms. and 
the mothers taking care of the younger ones, 
all swimming about, enjoying themselves to 
their hearts’ content.” 

“Ts not the hot weather rather an un- 
healthy time in Venice ?” 

“Not at all. It is the Venetian bathing 
season ; the visitors are Italian, chiefly from 
every part of northern and central Italy, 
although the air is mostly sirocce. It 
is cooler in July than anywhere on the 
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Lombardy or Venetian plains. August is 
trying, consequent on mosquitoes, which are 
lively and aggressive. 

“Compared with some years ago there are 
very few English residents now in Venice. 
Mr. Robert Browning was generally there 
during the autumn and early winter months. 
I think everything Venetian delighted him, 
particularly the plays in the Venetian dialect. 
I remember him telling an_ interesting 


serve him, as he tells me that he cannot accept 
charity. He evidently looks upon my efforts 
on his behalf in that light; but we must 
think over something, as I know he is very 
badly off. I found out with some difficulty 
the Italian store where Manin bought his 
small necessities, and arranged with the pro- 
prietor that Manin should supply his wants 
at a very small cost. This plan succeeded for 
a few days only. Then the shopkeeper came 
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anecdote of Daniel Manin at Sir Henry 
Layard’s dinner-table. Of course you know 
Manin was styled the ‘ Liberator,’ and was the 
great man there in the stirring time of 48. 
“*Vears ago I was residing in Paris,’ said 
Mr. Browning. ‘ Dickens was there also, 


and mentioned that Manin was livéng in 
Paris, a man who interested him much. He 
had found him out and done what he could 
I am now at my wits’ end to 


to assist him. 


to me in a most excited state, saying that 
the “arrangement for Signor Manin could 
not goon. Even now there’s a crowd of the 
poorest Italians in Paris besieging my shop, 
demanding my rice and macaroni at the price 
I charge Signor Manin.” 

“«The good patriot had undoubtedly 
informed his fellow-countrymen where they 
could fare well and cheaply. All subsequent 
endeavours to help were useless.’ ” 
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HERE came the usual peremp- 
tory rat-tat on the front door, 
and Miss Charity, in her faded 
black silk and her most 
engaging smile, ran up the 
Stairs to answer it. Her 
sisters, Miss Faith and Miss Hope, in 
the dark little parlour - kitchen followed 
the track of the adventure up above with 
straining ears and anxious hearts. For you 
must know it was the 4th of August, and 
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“(WITH STRAINING EARS AND ANXIOUS HEARTS.” 


not a single one of their rooms was let, and 
that was a serious matter. 

There was the usual tentative colloquy on 
the front door-step. Then— 

“They’ve come in,” said Miss Faith, and 
clasped her hands thankfully. “I had a feel- 
ing we should let to-day.” 

“Well, if they’re nice people we'll hope 
they'll stop in,” said Miss Hope; “but we 
mustn’t be disappointed if they don’t, 
Faith, dear. They don’t always, you know, 
and sometimes when Charity has told us 
about them afterwards we've been very glad 
they didn’t.” 

“I know. But I can’t ever remember not 
having a room let on the 4th of August, 
Hope. It’s awful.” 

“We've always had somebody sooner or 


later, dear, and some of them have worried 
you two so that I’ve wished they’d never 
come.” 

““They’ve gone upstairs,” said Miss Faith, 
listening intently, with a sparkle in her eyes. 
“ 1’m inclined to think it’s all right. I wonder 
if they'll take all the rooms and if they’ll want 
late dinners. I wish Parliament would pass 
a law making it compulsory to dine at one 
o'clock. It’s ever so much better for them 
than stuffing themselves with all kinds of 
things when it’s 
almost bedtime. 
They must have 
the most hor- 
rible dreams, 
some of them, 
I’msure. They’re 
coming down 
again. They’re 
in the dining- 
room. They’re 
going out. H’m! 
—call again, I 
suppose, when 
they ve tried to 
beat down some- 
body else with 
our prices. Well, 
Charity, dear— 
taken?” 

“Not yet,” said 
their younger 
sister, as she 
came down into 
the kitchen. 
“Look back 
presently.” 

“Or otherwise, as the case may be,” said 
Miss Faith. 

“ But I don’t know that they’d have suited 
us very well, Faith. She was an extensive 
person, all over jet beads, and five children, 
and a nurse and a parrot.” 

“ A parrot ?” cried her sisters. 

“Whatever does she take a parrot about 
with her for?” asked Miss Faith, who got 
her breath first. 

“Tt belonged to her husband who is dead, 
and she says she looks upon it quite as one of 
the family, and it goes everywhere with them. It 
remembers him perfectly, and sometimescries: 
‘George ! George !’ till she has to cover it up.” 

“IT hope she won’t come back,” said Miss 
Hope. “It would be almost as bad as 
having a dead body in the house.” 
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“It’s the 4th of August,” said Miss Faith, 
with a note of warning in her voice. 

“ A nurse is a good deal of a trial,” said 
Miss Hope ; “ but a parrot and a nurse 4 

“ Perhaps somebody else will come before 
she gets back. There are lots of people 
prowling round,” said Miss Charity. 

“I wish some of the nice ones would 
prowl this way,” said Miss Faith. “ What 
I would like would be an elderly lady—a 
real lady—with three nice, quiet, grown-up 
daughters, and perhaps a grown-up son, if 
he’s gentlemanly and doesn’t smoke.” 

“If we could make our lodgers to order, 
what very nice lodgers we'd have,” said 
merry Miss Charity. She was not very much 
over forty, and a distant aroma of youth still 
clung to her like whiffs of the natural 
lavender with stalks of which, with their 
crumbling heads neatly done up in little 
muslin nightcaps, she delighted to sprinkle 
her drawers and linen cupboard. She was 
the connecting link between her elder sisters 
and the outer world. For Miss Faith did 
all the cooking and rarely went out 
during the season, and Miss Hope had 
been a hopeless invalid for more than twenty 
years—hopeless, however, only from the 
point of view of possible cure; in all other 
respects she was as full of the apostolic 
virtues as either of her sisters. Visitors 
rarely saw Miss Faith, and Miss Hope never. 
But Miss.Charity, mingling with the gay and 
giddy throng above stairs, carried all the 
news below, and Miss Hope awaited her 
descents as impatiently as parted lovers or 
incipient authors await the postman, and 
Miss Charity never disappointed her. Every 
time she came down she brought a budget of 
news, or dashed off descriptive sketches of 
the nomads above which would have enabled 
those usually self-sufficient personages to 
correct many flaws in their characters if they 
could have listened to them. 

The parlour-kitchen was half underground, 
and from the front window possessed an 
aggravating view of passing skirts and trouser- 
legs. During the season it was the abode of 
a somewhat distressing complexity of odours, 
which no amount of through draught ever 
entirely removed. And here Miss Hope lay 
on her couch, week in and week out, and 
assisted the busy workers in various ways, 
but chiefly by means of her head and her 
tongue and her unfailing good humour. 
When, now and then, Cook Faith intrusted 
her with some simple side issue in the 
culinary department, such as the chopping of 
parsley or the beating of eggs—something 
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that she could do with her hands without 
moving her body—she was supremely happy 
for the rest of the day, and inclined to be a 
trifle puffed-up with conceit and the belief 
in a possible improvement in her incurable 
malady. Otherwise her time was spent in 
the concoction of worked tidies and the 
colouring of outline texts for the embellish- 
ment of the rooms upstairs. 

They were the daughters of a Noncon- 
formist country minister, who, on a stipend 
of £80 a year, had maintained his wife and 
family in a state of precarious happiness, 
and had clothed and educated the girls 
befittingly. How ?—Heaven and his wife 
only knew. What he did know was that 
after his wife died, when the youngest 
girl was about fifteen, he found it for some 
time harder to provide for four than it had 
been for five. But the girls were good girls, 
and soon learned how to manage the slender 
income. When that ended abruptly with 
their father’s death they came into a windfall 
of close on £700 from his insurance money. 
How he had ever managed to pay the 
premiums passed their comprehension. But 
there was the money, and with it they took 
a small house at Sparburgh and started a 
school. For a time it succeeded fairly weil, 
dwindled in the face of growing 
competition, and at last they gave it up and 
decided to take in lodgers. They had their 
bad times and their not so bad times. Pros- 
perity fought shy of the little grey house with 
the.green Venetian shutters ; but, thanks to 
the money they had in the bank, they kept 
their heads above water and managed to 
present, if not a bold, at all events an equable 
front to the world. They lived—and looked 
to do little more till the time should come 
for them to die. 

And yet the little grey house and the little 
grey lives had not been entirely devoid of 
romance. Once upon a time a certain 
Colonel, late of the Indian Army, retired from 
active service to energetic criticism, with a 
little money and a considerable temper, had 
taken the drawing-room upstairs and the 
bedroom adjoining, and had lived there all 
through the winter. In spite of his hot 
temper — which showed itself chiefly in 
violent fulminations against certain powers 
in the East, against whom he cherished a 
perpetual grievance—they grew to like him, 
and he them, especially Miss Charity, who 
waited on him. He would probably have 


retained the drawing-room as a permanency 
if he had not caught a chill in the spring and 
died. He left each of the elder sisters £50, 
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and £100 to Miss Charity—“in token of 
the affectionate esteem which her devoted 
attention has awakened in the heart of a 
sick and troublesome man.” 

“If the Colonel had lived ” became 
an accepted formula in the quaint little 
household. It was the dash of red in the 
grey of their lives, for the elder sisters held 
the profound conviction that if the Colonel 
had lived he would have married Charity— 
and incidentally themselves, of course, for 
they never would be parted—and the grey- 
ness would have been overlaid for ever with 
a covering of rose pink and the Colonel’s 
gold. It did them all good to think of that 
beautiful might-have-been, and helped them 
bravely through many a despondent hour. 
The Colonel’s little legacy bolstered up their 
drooping fortunes for a time, but the thought 
of the high estate that had so barely escaped 
them was infinitely more precious to them 
than the money. 

They just managed to keep the ship afloat, 
and they lived in the constant hope of another 
Colonel turning up and completing the hope 
which the late one had roused in them. 

They were, of course, too rigidly honest to 
prosper in their 
chosen walk in life. 
There was no land- 
lady’s cat at the little 
grey house, and Miss 
Hope’s_ tiny black 
kitten, which lay per- 
petually in her lap 
and played with her 
wools and _ paint - 
brushes, was too well 
cared for even to 
dream of attacking 
the lodgers’ stores, 
and moreover it was 
always given away 
before it arrived at a 
stage of too great 
understanding, and 
was replaced by a 
replica of infantine 
innocence. Never 
until a scrap of cold 
rice-pudding had 
been sent upstairs at 
least three times, and 
been returned un- 
touched, was it 
allowed to be con- 
verted, by means of 
a spoonful of milk 


and a dash of fresh “es 
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nutmeg on top and five minutes on the stove, 
into a sumptuous supper for Miss Hope. 

However, to return. The lady of the 
parrot did not come back. 

“And I’m really very glad she didn’t,” 
said Miss Hope, holding her work at arms’ 
length for a bird’s-eye view. It was the final 
tidy in a set of four, and was a somewhat 
wild departure from the usual run of her art. 
The set depicted in red thread on white 
linen four startling scenes in the life of a 
steeplechaser. No. 1, The Mount.—Jockey 
getting up on wrong side. Horse apparently 
paralyzed at the innovation. No. 2, The 
Start.—Horse on its hind legs pawing 
frantically upwards, and begging Heaven to 
witness its irresponsibility for anything that 
might happen to a man who didn’t know the 
right side of a horse. No. 3, The Race.— 
Horse ventre-d-terre in the most literal 
fashion. Jockey’s head twisted completely 
round, regarding unseen competitors with a 
self-satisfied smirk. No. 4, The Moral End- 
ing.—Horse and rider come to inextricable 
grief over two lines of red thread representing 
a paling. 

“Finished, Hope, dear?” asked Miss Charity. 





FINISHED AT LAST,’ SAID MISS HOPE,” 
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“Finished at last,” said Miss Hope. “You 
don’t think they'll be considered too frivo- 
lously depraved, do you, Faith ?” 

“] don’t think so, dear. We get all kinds 
of people, you know, and to some they might 
be attractive. And anyway, you make it all 
right in that last one. If that doesn’t turn 
anyone against horse-racing I don’t know 
what will.” 

“Yes, that contains the lesson.. The first 
three might attract, but I think the last one 
would discourage anyone. I almost cried 
over it. That poor horse!” 

“It is terrible!” said Miss Faith, regarding 
it with a little shiver. It was. 

“One gets tired of doing pigs and cows all 
the time. I simply had to have a change,” 
said Miss Hope, by way of extenuation. 

“Tl put them up in the drawing-room to- 
morrow,” said Miss Charity. “ Perhaps 
they'll bring us luck.” 

“Luck, Charity, dear! There is no such 
thing as luck,” said Miss Hope. 

“It’s the 5th of August to-morrow,” said 
Miss Faith, with a sigh. 

“Well, I'll put them in the drawing-room, 
all the same.” 

And it really seemed as though, in spite of 
Miss Faith, the depraved tidies did bring 
them luck. 

There were several applicants for rooms 
next day, and they all promised to call again, 
but none of them did so. 

“They were none of them quite our kind,” 
said Miss Charity, calmly. 

“It’s the 6th to-morrow,” said Miss 
Faith. “I don’t ever remember not having 
let a single room by the 6th before. It’s 
terrible. We shall be in the workhouse if 
things go on this way.” 

It was quite late in the afternoon when 
Miss Charity wreathed her face in_ its 
pleasantest smile, for the sixth time that day, 
and tripped up the stairs to an unusually loud 
knock on the door. 

Those below heard the rumble of a big 
voice and the tread of heavy steps. 

“Tt’s come in, whatever it is,” said Miss 
Faith. 

“It sounds to me like an elephant,” said 
Miss Hope. “Perhaps this one carries 
round her late husband’s elephant and treats 
it as one of the family.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, we couldn’t do with an 
elephant about the house,” said matter-of- 
fact Miss Faith. “One must draw the line 
somewhere.” 

The little house almost shook under the 
visitant. Presently the outer door closed, 


the heavy steps went past the ‘window, and 
Miss Charity came down. 

“ Whatever was it, Charity?” asked Miss 
Faith. “It sounded as if it would bring the 
house down.” 

“Oh, he’s not so bad as all that,” said 
Miss Charity. “It’s an old sea captain— 
Captain Barnacle. And if he likes it it may 
be a permanency.” 

“What has he taken ?” asked Miss Faith. 
“ Drawing-room and the bedroom next to 
it.” 

“The Colonel’s rooms,” murmured Miss 
Faith. 

“He’s gone up to the station for his 
traps,” said Miss Charity, “and we're to 
have tea ready in halfanhour. He’s rather 
loud and heavy F 

“We thought he was an elephant,” said 
Miss Hope. 

“ But I think he'll be very nice, and if he’s 
a permanency, as he hinted, it will be a 
relief. Do you know, Hope, I believe it was 
your racing tidies that decided him to stop.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Miss Hope, 
clasping her hands. “I was afraid they 
might turn people away. What did he say, 
Charity ?” 

“He looked at No. 4 for a long time 
first ; then he looked all round till he found 
No. 1 and then Nos. 2 and 3. Then he 
looked at No. 4 again, and said, ‘Shiver 
my timbers! Did you do them, miss?’ and 
I said, ‘No, it was my sister Hope did 
them.’ ‘And what’s your name, my dear?’ 
he said. And I said it was Charity. And 
he said, ‘And where’s Faith?’ And I said 
she was down in the kitchen. And he said, 
‘Well, my dear, I’ve been taking soundings 
all round, and I’ve found no spot I like quite 
so well as this, so if we can come to terms 
I'll just drop anchor here for a while, and if 
so be as the berth suits me I'll, maybe, lie 
up here all winter.’ ” 

“That would be splendid if he turns out 
nice. He’ll want to smoke, I suppose ?” 

“ He may smoke all day and all night if 
he doesn’t burn the house down,” said Miss 
Charity. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Faith, with a nod, “ the 
day after to-morrow’s the 7th. Now, if 
we could only let the other rooms, we’d be 
all right after all.” 

Captain Barnacle’s tea was ready for him 
when he returned with two big wooden sea- 
chests on a cab. He helped the man to 
carry them up, and the two sisters below sat 
trembling lest the house should come down 
upon their heads. He had brought in some 



































shrimps for his tea, and he sat a very long 
time over it. When Miss Charity went up, 
in answer to his ring, to remove the things, 
she hardly knew her own drawing-room, and 
stopped on the threshold with a little gasp of 
amazement. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” trolled the 
Captain, in a big, hearty voice. “I like to 
have my little things about me, then I feel at 
home. They’ve come from nigh every end 
o’ the world. Queer stories some of ’em 
have, too. Maybe I'll tell you about ’em 
some day. That spear might ha’ gone 
through my heart if it hadn’t been for——” 

“Oh, how terrible !” cried Miss Charity. 

“Wuss, if it had,” said the Captain. 
“That’s the revolver I always used to 
wear——” 

“Not loaded ?” said Miss Charity, faintly. 

“Not loaded ow,” said the Captain, 
“’cause there ain’t no occasion for it. You 
ain’t likely to mutiny, my dear, and try and 
creep in on the old man while he’s asleep i 

“Oh!” cried Miss Charity, with a sense 
of shocked modesty. 

“That’s the time when a revolver comes 
in handy, my dear. That cutlass belonged 
to the captain of a Portugee slaver down 
Cameroons way. He died sudden. ‘That’s 
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a knobkerrie from Australia, and that curved 
thing’s a boomerang. When you throw it, 
if you know the trick of it, it comes back at 
you as hard as you sent it.” 

“‘ What a horrid thing,” said Miss Charity. 
“You haven’t—any—live things, Captain, 
have you?” and she looked about fearfully 
at the shadows below the table and the sofa, 
in case anything in the shape of a snake or a 
young crocodile might be lurking there. 

““No live things, miss—not here,” said 
the Captain. “I keep them—I mean I don’t 
hold with keeping live things in the house. 
I did have a live cobra once, a young one. 
But he died, so I stuffed him and gave him 
toa museum. ‘Those are uncommonly fine 
s'rimps, miss. You and your sisters will do 
mea favour if you'll finish them, if so be as 
you like them. Some folks doesn’t ; for me, 
I’m very fond of ’em when they're big and 
fat and fresh, and worth the trouble of 
pulling their heads and tails off.” 

“* My dears,” said Miss Charity, when she 
took the things into the kitchen, “those 
shrimps are for you, and you’re to eat them 
all. You simply wouldn’t know the drawing- 
room, Faith. He’s got all kinds of things 
stuck about. Knoberangs and boomkerries 
from Australia, and spears that almost went 


through his 
heart, and re- 
volvers that he 


shoots people 
with when they 
mutiny and try 
to steal on him 
when he’s asleep 


“Not loaded ?” 


queried both 
sisters, with a 
gasp. 


“No, he won’t 
load them unless 
he sees signs of 
mutiny. And 
cutlasses and, 
oh! all kinds 
of awful things 

“No live 
things ts 
asked Miss 
Faith, with the 
same tremulous 
fear as Miss 
Charity had 
exhibited up- 
stairs. 
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“No, his snake died, so he stuffed it and 
gave it to a museum a 

“What an awful kind of a man!” said 
Miss Hope, laying down her work to stare 
at them. 

“No, he’s very nice, and I think he'll be 
very good company. He’s going to tell me 
all about his things some time.” 

When she went up to light the lamp 
Captain Barnacle was sitting at the open 
window with a long pipe in his .mouth, but 
he was not smoking. 

“Ah, there you are, my dear,” he said. 
“T was just wishing you’d come, but I didn’t 
want to disturb you. Now, I wonder what 
you'd say if I whispered ‘Smoke ’?” and his 
voice dropped on the word into. a hoarse 
hurricane of a whisper like a rising gale in 
the chimney, which set Miss Charity laughing. 

“IT should say ‘smoke’ too, Captain,” she 
said. 

And before she had finished the match 
that had been wriggling in his fingers for 
nearly an hour flashed along his trouser-leg 
and was buried in the bowl of his pipe. 

“Smoke it is,” said the Captain, with puffs 
of great content. ‘“ When one’s accustomed 
to it, you see, one misses it; but when there’s 
ladies in the question, one likes to know their 
feelings.” 

The Captain was a voluminous smoker; in 
fact, there is good reason to believe that it 
was the sight of his cheerful red face and 
active funnel at the open window upstairs 
that frightened away a model old lady and 
two elderly daughters, who stood and looked 
at the house and then turned and went on 
their way. No one else saw them but the 
Captain. He drew in his head instantly, 
but the mischief was done and the rooms 
remained vacant. 

Still, he was a good lodger, gave very little 
trouble, and praised Miss Faith’s cooking till 
she blushed as if she had been grilling a 
steak. He even asked to be introduced to 
the ladies downstairs. 

“Seems kind of unnatural,” he said, as 
he filled the little kitchen with his burly 
presence, “to be living in a house and never 
to have seen the people in it. Like having 
a passenger aboard ship and never setting 
eyes on him. And that happens sometimes, 
and it’s always an uncomfortable thing. Ifa 
man’s nothing to be ashamed of, let him show 
his face, says I, and if it’s only sea-sickness 
he'll get over it quicker outside his bunk 
than in it.” 

“Tt must be very delightful to travel all 
over the world,” said Miss Hope, the 





sofa-bound. 
seen.” 

“ Well, yes, miss. One can’t help seeing a 
good deal if one goes about with one’s eyes 
open,” said the Captain, half-apologetically. 

“Can’t help seeing ?” echoed Miss Hope. 
“T shouldn’t think anyone would want to 
help. I can’t imagine anything more de- 
lightful than being able to go wherever you 
want and see everything there is to see.” 

“TI don’t know,” said the Captain, with a 
half-shake of the head. ‘ Sometimes there’s 
things one would just as soon forget. I re- 
member once ” and he spun them a yarn 
which made their eyes grow round and large, 
and held their breath in suspense, and curdled 
their blood delightfully. He often spent an 
hour in the parlour-kitchen after that, and 
Miss Hope lived so adventurous a life in his 
company that she was quite tired out at 
times, and complained of pains in her limbs, 
which had had no exercise for twenty years. 

The Captain cultivated a great acquaint- 
ance among the amphibious occupants of the 
row of little wooden huts along the top of 
the shingle ridge. They spent most of the 
time lounging on their arms over the great 
wooden capstans which were used to drag 
the boats up the shingle, talking to one 
another, or looking out over the sea with 
old binoculars or still more ancient tele- 
scopes, for passing ships, or over the strip of 
common behind for possible customers. To 
these honest, if not over-occupied, souls the 
Captain came as a godsend. He was never 
without a twist of strong tobacco, and he 
won the heart of Captain Billy Barlow, the 
coxswain of the Sparburgh lifeboat, with a 
present of an excellent cigar every day when 
they met. Within a week Captain Barnacle 
divided the honours of the beach with 
Captain Billy himself, and was as much 
an institution thereof as the oldest inhabitant 
of the original wooden hut whose roof con- 
sisted simply of an upturned boat. 

That the Captain was in his element no 
one could possibly doubt who looked at his 
face, as he lounged or sat among the ancient 
mariners and distributed twist and spun 
yarns equally to their liking. He dressed 
always in blue from necktie to stockings, and 
the comprehensive geniality of his smile was 
emphasized by the knowing backward tip of 
of his wide grey billycock. He was the 
well-to-do retired seaman to the life. 

“He’s a good sort, is Cap’n Barnacle,” said 
Captain Billy Barlow, with emphatic finality, 
“a perfec’ gentleman, and he have seed some 
mighty cur’ous things,” and so said everyone, 


“How much you must have 
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“THE CAPTAIN CULTIVATED A GREAT ACQUAINTANCE.” 


So very comfortable did the Captain find 
his quarters, both inside and outside, that he 
stayed on week after week, till the time ran 
into months, and it was evident that he had 
the makings of a “ permanency ” in him, and 
the sisters were well content. 

Their other rooms, indeed, had not let 
at all well during the short season, but a 
permanent lodger all through the winter was 
a somewhat rare bird in Sparburgh, and so 
open-handed and genial a lodger as Captain 
Barnacle was absolutely unique. 

Never in his life had the Captain been so 
much made of ; never had he been so com- 
fortable. It cannot be considered surprising 
that, having found so comfortable a haven 
after all his wanderings, the idea of safe- 
guarding it from the storms of life, so far as 
lay in his power, took root in his heart and 
grew and flourished there. 

Miss Charity was a lady, of course, and he 
claimed to be no more than a rough sailor- 
man. But the cheerfulness and hopefulness 
——in a word, the Faith, Hope, and Charity— 
of the three sisters had curled round his 
heart, and he knew that he could never be 
so happy again anywhere else in the world. 

Miss Charity faithfully reported all his 
sayings and doings downstairs, just as she 
used to do the Colonel’s, and the dark little 
parlour grew luminous with unspoken hopes 
and ideas. The gentle lamentations for the 
Colonel grew fewer and farther between. 


Military reminiscences faded before more 
present maritime experiences. For by degrees 





they all grew 
very fond of 
Captain Barn- 


acle, and, after 
all, one live 
captain counts 
for more in the 
matter of per- 
sonal friend- 
ship than a 
regiment of 
dead _ colonels. 
The greatest 
fear of their 
lives was _ that 
he would grow 
tired of his 
quarters and 
leave them — 
perhaps go to 
sea again and 
get drowned. 
How he _ had 
ever come 
through so many hairbreadth escapes was 
almost beyond belief, if he hadn’t sat there in 
very solid person telling them the stories. 

‘I do hope he won’t die,” said Miss Hope, 
plaintively. 

“Die? Why should he die? He is as 
strong and well and hearty as he possibly 
could be,” said Miss Charity. 

“Well, the Colonel died just when—— 

“ He’s not been eating as well as he used 
to,” said Miss Faith. “I hope he’s not 
getting tired of my things. I'll look up 
some new dishes for him.” 

By degrees and in course of time the 
Captain grew palpably mopy in his manner, 
as of one with dyspepsia or a conscience. 
Even the longshoremen noticed it and did 
their best to cheer him. With the best of 
intentions, and an eye to business, they urged 
him to go sailing, and did their best to 
wheedle him out fishing. But to all their 
disinterested blandishments he answered : 
“‘ Nay, lads, if you’d spent forty years at sea 
you'd be ready to keep the feel of dry land 
under your feet when the chance came. It’s 
a hard life at best,” and his head would wag 
reminiscently. 

They were greatly concerned for him, for 
they liked himself and his yarns and his 
twist, and they did not want to lose any of 
these most desirable alleviations of their lot. 
They discussed his condition among them- 
selves, and ventured many opinions. The 
prevalent one was that he was not comfort- 
able in his lodgings. 
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“ They’re good wimmen, the Miss Graynes, 
but maybe they’re a bit strait-laced for th’ 
old gen’leman.  Passon’s daughters I’ve 
heard say,” said the spokesman at one of the 
capstan meetings. ‘He do smoke indoors. 
Yes, I’ve seed im. But maybe ’e don’t feel 
free to grog and cuss a bit as comes nat’ral 
to a man what’s bin at sea all his life. An’ 
when a man’s cut off too sudden from doin’ 
the things what’s nat’ral to ’im, why nat’rally 
he feels it,” and just then the Captain came 
across the common and churned through the 
shingle, and the sympathetic mariner deter- 
mined to tackle him at once. 

“‘ Better, Cap’n ?” he asked. 

“Tm all right, Jim. What’s wrong with 
you?” 

“ How’s yer diggin’s, Cap’n ?” and the rest 
listened open-mouthed. 

“My diggin’s, Jim? They’re all right, 
best I ever had. What’s started you on this 
tack, my lad ?” 

“Well, Cap’n, we thought maybe they 
wasn’t quite big enough for you, and if so 
be’s we could make you any comformabler, 
why, we’d like t’ do it. You ain’t look’n’ as 
chirpy as y’ used to, Cap’n, an’ that’s a fact, 
an’ if th’s anything we can do . 

“I’m all right, lads, right as a trivet. 
Never was more comfortable in my life, and 
I’ve no intention of leaving Sparburgh, none 
at all. In fact”—he said, slowly—‘I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if I was to settle 
down here for the rest of my life.” 

“That'll suit us down to the ground, 
Cap’n. ‘There’s not a man of us but’d be 
sorry if you was to go, whether it was up or 
down or any which way. Right here on 
Sparburgh beach is the place we wants you.” 

“Thank’ee, my lads,” said the Captain. 
“That’s a nice little house in the trees 
yonder back of the hedge. Who does it 
velong to?” 

“ Nicest little house in all Sparburgh,” said 
Jim. “ Reg’lar nest for a tired sea captain, 
with a bit of turf in front as smooth as a 
quarter-deck and a ship’s mast in the middle 
just t’ make ’im feel at ‘ome. It b'longs to 
Chivings, the lawyer. He’s dead, and his 
nevvy what got all the prop’ty he’s a-makin’ 
ducks and drakes of it up in Lunnon.  Im- 
provin’ prop’ty too,” said Jim, with a knowing 
nod. “You sneck it, Cap’n, fore someone 
else comes along an’ raises the price.” 

**T’'ll go and have another look at it,” said 
the Captain. “‘ How’s Captain Barlow to-day?” 

“His rhumatiz is very bad, an’ so’s ’is 
temper. Can’t move and won’t lie still, and 


cussin’ don’t ’elp him one bit,” 
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“T’ll drop in and see him as I come back,” 
and the Captain went along to hang over the 
green gate of Rose Cottage, as he had already 
hung there many times already, dreaming 
dreams and heaving sighs. 

“That’s it, lads, he’s finding th’ Miss 
Graynes a bit narrer, an’ he’s wantin’ wider 
quarters. An’ quite right, too. How'd you 
expect a passel o’ passon’s daughters t’ under- 
stand right a man what’s bin all ’is life at 
sea? "Tain’t to be expected.” 

Then there came one dark night of revela- 
tion in the winter, when the wind howled 
round the little grey house and bellowed 
in the chimneys, and the mighty waves 
thundered up the beach till “evva firma was 
firm no longer, but shuddered beneath the 
fierce blows, and the back-rushing surge on 
the shingle was like the roar of a stone-slide 
in the Alps. Through the tumult of the 
storm came the quick, impatient clang of 
the lifeboat bell, agonized heart*beats ringing 
through a metal tongue, drawing men with 
an appeal that none might resist. 

Captain Barnacle clapped on his big grey 
hat, slammed the front door, and ran with 
the rest. 


“He’s gone!” said Miss Faith, with 
clasped hands. 
“Of course,” said Miss Charity. “ He’s 


a man and a sailor.” 

“T hope he'll not get into any danger,” 
said Miss Hope. 

And after a time Miss Charity got up 
restlessly and said, “I—I—think I'll just 
run down and see what’s happening, girls,” 
and she threw a thick shawl round her head 
and slammed the front door and bent and 
ran. 

The crew was formed before the Captain 
got there, but Jim Thoroway, second cox— 
for Captain Billy Barlow was still down with 
the rheumatism — spied him at once and 
called out, “‘Come and take charge of her, 
Cap'n ?” 

“* Not me, lad. 
I am.” 

“You'll come, Cap’n ?” cried half-a-dozen 
voices. 

** Aye, aye, lads, I’ll come,” and almost be- 
fore he knew it he was inside a cork jacket 
and minus his hat, which blew away as he 
topped the side, and found himself sitting on 
a grating between Jim and another who stood 
holding the steering-ropes. 

He saw a rocket cut a fiery curve in the 
sky to windward, and above his head the sails 
hummed like drums. The boat, big as it 


looked ashore, kicked and reared and shud- 


You're better up to it than 
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dered, and pitched to and fro like a cork. 
The air was full of roaring confusion. 
Captain Barnacle felt more uncomfortable 
than ever he had felt before in all his 
adventurous life. He felt sick and dizzy. 
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“Get ’em off, lads! Get ’em! Every 
man of ’em. We must have ’em, every one. 
Hold on there! We're coming P 

Then the plunging lug of the lifeboat 
came down with a run as they ran in under 











“HE FELT SICK AND DIzzy.” 


His skin was all a-bristle, his eyes strained 
wildly, and seemed like to fall out of his 
head ; his hair was plastered down on his 
forehead with perspiration and salt sea-spray. 
A great fear possessed him that he was going 
to disgrace himself by being sea-sick. 

Suddenly Thoroway stooped to his ear and 
bellowed, “Shall we work in under- —or 
beat————-wind’ard———drop down ?” 

“ Get in quick,” shouted the Captain, since 
getting in quick tended to getting back quick 
and the salvation of his sailorly honour. 

Then of a sudden he caught sight of the 
ship they were making for, and after that he 
had no more thought for himself. She was 
lying on a hidden bank of sand, almost on 
her beam ends, and the seas on the other 
side were thrashing over her with the 
noise of thunder and the white-fanged 
venom of hungry wolves. She was breaking 
up rapidly. The crew had succeeded in 
lighting a blue flare under the break of the 
poop, and by its ghastly light their des- 
perate situation was made plainly visible. 
Captain Barnacle saw and never forgot. The 
sight drove him frantic. He sprang up and 
danced wildly about. He tossed his arms 
and shouted incoherent exhortations to the 
men in the boat and the men on the wreck. 


the lee of the wreck. And as the sail 
came down the mizzen-yard caught Captain 
Barnacle full on the crown of his head and 
ended his doings for that night. 

When he came to he was in his own bed, 
though it took him some time to find that 
out. For it seemed to him that the storm 
was still roaring and the sails still drumming 
just above him, as he had heard them in the 
boat. But it was his own head, all nicely 
stitched and bandaged up, that was hum- 
ming, and the big storm had travelled half 
across the globe before his wits were quite 
his own again. 

“ Have we got em?” were his first words ; 
and when Miss Charity gently reassured him 
on that point he went to sleep again. 

She had met the heavy footsteps at the 
door with foreboding at her heart. 

“Is he dead ?” she gasped, as the shining 
oilskins carried him in. 

“No, miss, on’y got his ’ead broke. 
Doctor’ll be here in a minute t’ see t’’im. He 
got excited about the wreck, and the mizzen- 
yard ’it ’im on the ’ead as it came down. 
We'd best carry ’im right up to’s bed ——” 

“Oh, please, do,” said Miss Charity and 
Miss Faith, fluttering round like a pair of 
troubled hens, And when the doctor came 
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in he said it was a nasty knock, and there 
was probably slight concussion of the brain. 
He did what was necessary, and assured the 
anxious ladies that all that was needed was 
quiet and careful nursing, and that the 
Captain was a fortunate man to be in such 
good hands. 

It was some days before the Captain was 
out on the front again. ‘Jim Thoroway came 
up at once and thanked him heartily for his 
advice in connection with the wreck. “Them 
men owes their lives to you, Cap’n Barnacle,” 
said Jim. “I was in two minds which was 
best thing to do—to work in under ’em or 
beat up to wind’ard and drop down on the 
cable. Then you ups and says, ‘Get in 
quick,’ and you was right, Cap’n, for she 
broke up as we got th’ last man off, and if 
we'd wasted time beating up to wind’ard 
we wouldn’t ha’ got one of ’em.” 

The Captain was mightily pleased at this, 
and when he insisted on doubling each man’s 
pay for that night’s work all along shore was 
mightily pleased as well. 

The winter months were a dead and 
dreary time as a rule in Sparburgh, but this 
winter was an exception, in the little grey 
house at all events. For the Captain’s cheer- 
ful presence and the endless fund of per- 
sonal reminiscence enlivened it to such an 
extent that the three 
Miss Graynes hardly 
knew either the little grey 
house or their little grey 
Compared _ with 
him the Colonel had been 
nothing but a troublesome 
humour clothed in frail 
human flesh and many 
grievances. Captain 
Barnacle had not appar- 
ently a grievance in the 
world. He found life very 
pleasant, and took the 
greatest delight in making 
other people happy, 
whether it was by dis- 
tributing pennies to the 
longshore children on the 
front, or twist to the long 
shore men themselves, or 
an occasional packet of 
tea to the longshore 
women, who lived in the 
little cottages which the 
newer houses had elbowed 
out of sight. 

It would have been 
very remarkable, of course, 


selves. 





and might have given rise to rumours of dis- 
content on his part which he was very far 
from feeling, if his benefactions had not 
extended to his landladies. But he loaded 
them with kindnesses to such an extent that 
the two elder sisters became quite convinced 
in their own minds that he had got his eye 
on “ dear Charity,” and that that giddy child 
was to be vouchsafed another chance of 
happiness. They discussed the matter when 
she was not there, and exchanged many a 
knowing look as she told them of the 
Captain’s latest sayings and doings upstairs. 
The present of a paper bag of crisp pink 
shrimps was looked upon by them as in the 
nature of a dillet-doux. A brilliant lobster, 
hot from the pot, they considered as within 
measurable distance of a declaration of love. 
When spring arrived, and Charity came 
down now and again with radiant bunches 
of flowers, which brought something of the 
brightness and fragrance of life into the little 
kitchen-parlour and set six soft eyes sparkling 
mistily—not so much at the flowers them- 
selves as at the friendliness which had sent 
them, for to the lonely the thoughtfulness of 
a friend is a foretaste of Heaven—then Miss 
Faith and Miss Hope only waited from day to 
day for an official announcement from above. 
“Ur-r-rh ! a-herr-r-r-rh!” said Captain 





“iF YOU—WILL You——?” 
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Barnacle, clearing his throat one evening as 
Miss Charity was taking away his tea-things. 
“ Er—do you know a little house .on -the 
front called ‘ Rose Cottage,’ Miss- Charity ? 
It’s got green shutters and a green gate and a 
flagstaff on the lawn.” 

“Yes, I know it, Captain. It’s a pretty 
little house. It used to belong to Mr. 
Chivings, the lawyer.” 

“That’s it. Pretty little house, isn’t it?” 
—he was slowly ramming tobacco into his 
pipe, and his eyes were fixed upon her in a 
gaze compounded of resolute purpose and 
shrinking timidity. “I’ve just bought it, 
Miss Charity.” 

“Oh——!” and Miss Charity set down 
the tray with a startled look and a flicker of 
colour in her cheeks. “I—I’m sorry——. 
We shall miss you, Captain,” she said, with 
a poor attempt at a cheerful smile. 

“Not unless you say so, Miss Charity,” 
said the Captain, boldly. 

“ Why—how—— ?” began Miss Charity. 

“‘ If—if you'll come and take charge of it, 
Miss Charity, you’ll make me a very happy 
man. I’ve never been married, and I never 
met anyone I wanted fora wife so much as I 
want you ”—so far bravely and well—“ but 
—but——” and the bold mariner floundered 


badly, and went first red, then white, and 
finally settled into the motley of extreme dis- 


tress. He touched bottom and gave a 
spasmodic kick upwards again like a drown- 
ing man. 

“Before I can rightly ask you,” he said, 
sturdily, “I’ve got to tell you something 
you ought to know. I’m not what you think 
I am.” 

“Oh, Captain Barnacle!” gasped Miss 
Charity. 

“No, ’m not Captain Barnacle. 
only a nom - de - what - d’ye - call-it. 
fraud.” 

“Oh, Captain Barn !” and poor Miss 
Charity’s hands clasped nervously and her 
innocent thoughts flew to piracy, murder, 
and sudden death, and such-like things. 
“You're not——” but she could not say it. 

“I’m nothing dreadful,” he said. “I’ve 
lived honest all my life, Miss Charity, until I 
came to Sparburgh, and then—well, it was 
this way, you see. Won’t you please sit 
down, for I’ve got to go through with it now. 
I'd always wanted to be a sailor, you see, 
Since the time I was so high. My grand- 
father was a sailor and my uncle was a 


That’s 
I’m a 


sailor. But my father wouldn’t have it. He 
knew too much about it. He set up in 
business, and . got on, a bit, and he nailed 
me down to it too. . I’m not saying but that 
it’s been better for me from some points of 
view. A sailorman don’t make any too much 
money these days. And I’ve made money. 
But all the same it was not the life I’d have 
lived if it had been left to myself, and I’ve 
always missed the other. The business was 
mixed up with the sailoring or, maybe, I'd 
have chucked it and gone. However, I 
stuck to it, because I had to at first, 
and then, when my father died, because 
I wanted to make money enough to be 
able to quit it. I sold it last year for 
£25,000 to a company, and then, for 
the first time in my life, I was free to be 
a sailor. I was too old, of course, to be 
a real one, so I became a— er — well — I 
became Captain Barnacle, and I’m bound 
to say I’ve enjoyed myself more these last 
eight months than ever I did before in 
all my life put together, and”—very slowly 
and emphatically —‘“the time I’ve spent 
in this house has been the best of all. If 
you can forgive me, Miss Charity, for--for 
it all, I'd make you a good husband. I’m 
only fifty-eight. My real name’s Ezra Seam, 
ship-store dealer, Wapping, and Ezra Seam’s 
stores have as good a name as any in the 
trade and better than most. No sailorman 
ever had his stomach turned with anything 
that passed through my hands, I warrant you. 
If you—will you——?” and he stretched 
out a brown hand to her. 

And Miss Charity, looking into his honest 
blue eyes, understood him fully, and loved 
him none the less for his simple assumption 
of a more heroic 7é/ than life had allotted 
to him. Her eyes were soft and bright as 
she put her hand into his and said, “ You 
will always be Captain Barnacle to me, and I 
wouldn’t have you anything else, Captain.” 

They kept their secret from all the world, 
and went up to London to be married. 

Rose Cottage is the jolliest little house in 
Sparburgh. Captain Barnacle is still an 
institution on the front, and the delight of 
the longshoremen, who still tell how it was 
his quick insight and decision that saved the 
lives of the ten men on the brig AZary Brown, 
when she was breaking up on the sands. If 
you doubt my story you can read that cor- 
roboration of it, at all events, painted up on 
the tablets in Sparburgh liteboat-house. 





The Way They Went to Parts. 
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han aad 


{ Paris Exhibition has been 

a god-send to that curious 

class of the community which 

delights in eccentric wagers 

and eccentricity of action gen- 

erally. ‘To refer to the bets 

made in regard to the way of getting to the 

French capital—to describe these alone would 

occupy a goodly volume, especially if one 

attempted to record the adventures met with 
on the journey. 

The world seems to be made up, broadly 
speaking, of two sorts of people—those who 
are content to go on continually the old jog- 
trot way, and those who are always striving 
after some novelty in the manner of doing 
things. Of the latter sort must have been 
the man who committed suicide because he 
got tired of getting up and dressing every 
day of his life. If that man had lived until 
the present year of grace he would have been 
delighted with the carnival of novelty in- 
spired and encouraged by the Exhibition ; 
and if he had not been one of those to set 
out for Paris in some unheard-of way he 
would at least have had his bet on some 
crank so proceeding. 

Perhaps that, after all, is the best use of 
an exhibition, for it stimulates originality, 


which, of course, is the mother of 
invention. And there is no telling 
how much genius of this sort a 
certain eccentric Hungarian barber 
put, as it were, on its mettle. The 
barber in question wagered some 
nine months ago that he would walk 
from Buda-pest to Paris, visit the 
Exhibition, and see the sights, with- 
out expending a florin by the way. 
All he took with him were the imple- 

y ments of his trade, and he may be 
said to have literally cropped and 
shaved his way to the great show. 
He trimmed heads for his night’s 
lodging, smoothed down chins for 
his drinks. One hopes he enjoyed 
his Exhibition, and got back again 
to the beautiful Hungarian capital in 
the best of health and spirits. 

The wager of this “ scissorial 
artist” — the’ description used to be over 
the door of a barber at Cannes—was duly 
heralded in the Continental papers, and was 


at once the signal for the making of a host 
of similar fantastic bets. 

The first to follow his example was a 
Vienna coachman, who undertook, against a 
handsome wager, to walk from the Austrian 


Paris, pushing a wheelbarrow 
He succeeded in his effort, and 
for his pains. Every 


capital to 
before him. 
netted a nice sum 


“THE VIENNA COACHMAN.” 
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night-he sent a wire to the hotel where his 
bet had been made, recording the progress 
of his journey and the distance covered. 
Less fortunate was a fellow-citizen who 
started for the city on the Seine walking 
backwards. He, too, would probably have 
won his wager had not the police stepped in 
when he had done twenty-five miles and 


“WALKING BACKWARDS.” 


arrested him as a person of unsound mind. 
This shows the superiority of our English 
police. They would have seen him safely 
over the dangerous 
crossings and let 
him proceed, with 
a blessing. 

Vienna is noted 
for its “ cranks.” 
It is said to have 
twice as many as 
Chicago. Two of 
them came to the 
fore in the race of 
eccentricity for 
going to Paris. One 
was a merchant, 
the other a restau- 
rant - keeper, and 
they made a wager 
for 5,000 crowns 
that they would 
reach the Exhibi- 
tion on foot within 
two months, trun- 
dling before them 
all the way a huge 


WENT TO PARIS. 





wine- barrel, 
which, al- 
though empty, 
weighed | over 
soolb. The 
barrel was 
decorated with 
the arms of 
Vienna and 
Paris, and was 
stamped with 
the date 





“ THE CARRYING WAS DONE BY THE HUSBAND. 


“1900.” Al- 
though these 
humorists 
covered eigh- 
teen miles a 
day, they cut matters pretty fine, only enter- 


“THESE HUMORISTS COVERED 
EIGHTEEN MILES A DAY.” 


ing the Vincennes gate of the fair city a few 
hours before the stipulated time. 

Gritz, a Styrian town, also produced its 
pair of humorists, but in this case, like the 
pairs that went into the ark, they were male 


and female. The 
bet in this instance 
was to the effect 
that the twain 
would do the whole 
of the journey on 
one pair of legs, 
the idea being, of 
course, that one 
would carry the 
other. As a matter 
of fact, all the 
carrying was done 
by the husband, 
but whether they 
got all the way to 
Paris, or, indeed, 
how far they went, 
history — that is, 
the newspaper — 
sayeth not. 
There is no 
doubt, however, in 
that respect as to 
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the achievement of a Dutch- 
man named Van Der Bosch. 
The worthy in question 
wagered and won a consider- 
able sum of money that he 
would walk from Amsterdam 
to the Paris Exhibition on a 
pair of high stilts without once 
taking them off en route. He 
accomplished his object easily, 
and with plenty of time to 
spare, the stilts allowing him 
to get forward with great ex- 
pedition. Metaphorically he 
“did it on his head,” and, 
according to his own state- 
ment, would do it again with 
pleasure for half the money 

provided he could be sure of 
convenient sleeping quarters. 

As it was, his stilts made him so tall that 
he could enter neither inn, tavern, nor farm- 
house. He was obliged to sleep as best he 
might by the wayside, and 
after lying on the ground 
two or three times he 


found the difficulty of get- 
ting on to his feet again 
so trying that afterwards 


he preferred to 
recline on the 
roof of a house, if 
he could find one 
convenient, al- 
lowing his “legs” 
to rest on the 
ground. In lieu 
of a house—and 
in some respects 
preferable — he 
found a hay-stack 
almost. all that 
could be desired. 
Almost—for un- 
fortunately, on 
one occasion a 
woman, seeing 
his stilts against “™ 
the side of a wNTHE ROOF OF A HOUSE.” 
stack, and not 
seeing the man on the top of them, began to 
hack off the end of one for firewood. Van 
Der Bosch’s most pathetic reminiscence, 
however, was of the attempt he was once 
compelled to make to sleep on or against 
a tree. 
Irom a Belgian city—Liége says one 
paper—a most impressive little turn-out set 
forth Paris-wards. It consisted of the family 


““A MOST IMPRESSIVE LITTLE TURN-OUT.” 


go-cart, in which the wife was to trundle her 
worse half. ‘There was a good round sum 
on the event; but the husband was so 
thoroughly—and deservedly—jeered on the 
way by everybody they met, 
that at the end of the second 
day he threw up the game. 
Another crank—this time an 
Englishman — was compelled 
to lose his wager from another 
cause. He was a resident of 
Oporto, and after dining ex- 
cellently at his club he offered 
to bet anyone present that he 
would visit the Paris Exhi- 
bition on his hands and knees, 
if it were made worth his 
while. As a matter of fact, 
he actually started off, and it 
being night-time, he managed 
to reach the city confines ; 


“ON HIS HANDS AND KNEES.” 
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but there he was promptly taken into custody 
by two unsympathetic Portuguese policemen. 
France itself has furnished quite a number 


of eccentrics who 
have visited Paris in a 
more or less original 
manner. An Amiens 
family, consisting of 
father, mother, two 
sons, and two daugh- 
ters—the latter being 
grown-up girls — put 
on roller skates, and 
without once taking 
them off landed safely 
at the Exhibition. 
They were met there 
by a huge crowd of 
enthusiastic fellow- 
citizens, who had 
themselves preferred 
to accomplish the 
journey by the more 
prosaic train. 

Another little family 
party must have given 
the Parisians the idea 


WAY THEY 


““ON ROLLER SKATES.” 
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whole thing may have been four rire, as 
our French friends would say, or, as was 
suggested, as an advertisement, the eccentric 


family being in the 
show line. 

Equally eccentric, 
surely, must have 
been the couple who 
elected to go to Paris 
with the one-wheeled 
coach, ze., a barrow, 
one being an inside 
passenger, the other 
acting as horse — or 
was it ass?—and 
driver at the same 
time. One could have 
understood it better 
if the twain had been 
“a lover and his lass,” 
but the records have 
it down in black and 
white as husband and 
wife. 

Thousands of 
cyclists, of course, and 
automobilists without 


that the Ark had just opened its doors. For number, have negotiated distances of four 
the members of the family in question— hundred miles and upwards in getting to 


seven in number—made their journey to the 


Exhibition each on a 
different description 
of quadruped. The 
head and commander 
of the whole rode a 
horse, the mother sat 
comfortably on a 
pillioned ass, a son 
bestrode a lusty steer, 
and the rest of the 
family were mounted 
severally on a sheep, 
a goat, an ostrich, and 
a large dog. The 


“A LITTLE FAMILY PARTY.” 


the Exhibition ; but it was left to a Viennese 


commissionaire, 
Johan Sonnenblume 
by name, to cover the 
distance on foot, but 
under really sporting 
conditions. This 
pedestrian is already 
fifty-nine years of age, 
but yet he covered 
the distance from one 
capital to the other 
in seventeen days, or 
at the rate of fifty 
miles a day. 





The First Men 


in the Moon. 


By H. G. WELLs. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LANDING ON THE MOON. 
REMEMBER how one day 
Cavor suddenly opened six of 
our shutters and blinded me 
so that I cried aloud at him. 
The whole area was moon, a 
stupendous scimitar of white 
dawn with its edge hacked out by notches of 
darkness, the crescent shore of an ebbing 
tide of darkness, out of which peaks and 
pinnacles came climbing into the blaze of 
the sun. I take it the reader has seen 
pictures or photographs of the moon, so that 
I need not describe the broader features of 
that landscape, those spacious, ring-like ranges 
vaster than any terrestrial mountains, their 
summits shining in the day, their shadows 
harsh and deep ; the grey, disordered plains, 
the ridges, hills, and craterlets all passing at 
last from a blazing illumination into a 
common mystery of black. Athwart this 
world we were flying scarcely a hundred miles 
above its crests and pinnacles. And now we 
could see what no eye on earth will ever see, 
that under the blaze of the day the harsh out- 
lines of the rocks and ravines of the plains 
and crater floor grew grey and indistinct 
under a thickening haze, that the white of 
their lit surfaces broke into lumps and 
patches and broke again and shrank and 
vanished, and that here and there strange 
tints of brown and olive grew and spread. 

But little time we had for watching then. 
For now we had come to the real danger of 
our journey. We had to drop ever closer to 
the moon as we spun about it, to slacken our 
pace and watch our chance until at last we 
could dare to drop upon its surface. 

For Cavor that was a time of intense 
exertion ; for me it was an anxious inactivity. 
I seemed perpetually to be getting out of his 
way. He leapt about the sphere from point 
to point with an agility that would have been 
impossible on earth. He was perpetually 
opening and closing the Cavorite windows, 
making calculations, consulting his chrono- 
meter by means of the glow-lamp during 
those last eventful hours. For a long time 
we had all our windows closed, and hung 
silently in darkness, hurtling through 
space. 

Then he was feeling for the shutter studs, 
and suddenly four windows were open. I 
Staggered and covered my eyes, drenched 
and scorched and blinded by the unaccus- 


»tion as a brake. 


tomed splendour of the sun beneath my feet. 
Then again the shutters snapped, leaving my 
brain spinning in a darkness that pressed 
against the eyes. And after that I floated in 
another vast black silence. 

Then Cavor switched on the electric light, 
and told me he proposed to bind all our 
luggage together with the blankets about it, 
against the concussion of our descent. We 
did this with our windows closed, because in 
that way our goods arranged themselves 
naturally at the centre of the sphere. That, 
too, was a strange business: we two men 
floating loose in that spherical space and 
packing and pulling ropes. Imagine it if 
you can! No up or down, and every effort 
resulting in unexpected movements. Now I 
would be pressed against the glass with the 
full force of Cavor’s thrust; now I would 
be kicking helplessly in a void. Now the 
star of the electric light would be over- 
head, now under foot. Now Cavor’s feet 
would float up before my eyes, and now we 
would be crossways to each other. But at 
last our goods were safely bound together in 
a big soft bale, all except two blankets with 
head holes that we were to wrap about 
ourselves. 

Then for a flash Cavor opened a window 
moonward, and we saw that we were dropping 
towards a huge central crater, with a number 
of minor craters grouped in a sort of cross 
about it. And then again Cavor flung our 
little sphere open to the scorching, blinding 
sun. I think he was using the sun’s attrac- 
“Cover yourself with a 
blanket,” he cried, thrusting himself from me, 
and for a moment I did not understand. 

Then I hauled the blanket from beneath 
my feet and got it about me and over my 
head and eyes. Abruptly he closed the 
shutters again, snapped one open again, and 
closed it; then suddenly began snapping 
them all open, each safely into its steel roller. 
There came a jar, and then we were rolling 
over and over, bumping against the glass and 
against the big bale of our luggage, and 
clutching at each other; and outside some 
white substance splashed as if we were 
rolling down a slope of snow 

Over, clutch, bump, clutch, bump, over. . . 

Came a thud, and I was half buried under 
the bale of our possessions, and for a space 
everything was still. Then I could hear 
Cavor puffing and grunting and the snapping 
of a shutter in its sash. I made an effort, 
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thrust back our blanket - wrapped luggage, 


and emerged from beneath it. Gur open 
windows were just visible as a deeper black 
set with stars. 

We were still alive, and we were lying in 
the darkness of the shadow of the wall of the 
great crater into which we had fallen. 

We sat getting our breath again and feel- 
ing the bruises on our limbs. I don’t 
think either of us had had a very clear 
expectation of such rough handling as we had 
received. I struggled painfully to my feet. 
“And now,” said I, “to look at the land- 
scape of themoon! But--—! It’s tremen- 
dously dark, Cavor !” 

The glass was dewy, and as I spoke I 
wiped at it with my blanket. “Wee half 
an hour or so beyond the day,” he said. 
“We must wait.” 

It was impossible to distinguish anything. 


“FLOATING LOOSE IN THAT SPHERICAL SPACE.” in 


We might have 
been in a sphere 
of steel for all that 
we could see. My 
rubbing with the 
blanket simply 
smeared the glass, 
and as fast as I 
wiped it it became 
opaque again with 
freshly - condensed 
moisture mixed 
with an increasing 
quantity of blanket 
hairs. Of course 
I ought not to have 
used the blanket. 
In my efforts to 
clear the glass I 
slipped upon the 
damp surface and 
hurt my _ shin 
against one of the 
oxygen cylinders 
that protruded 
from: our bale. 

The thing was 
exasperating — it 
was absurd. Here 
we were just 
arrived upon the 
moon, amidst we 
knew not what 
wonders, and all we 
could see was the 
grey and streaming 
wall of the bubble 
which we had 

come. 

“Confound it,” I said, “ but at this rate 
we might have stopped at home!” and I 
squatted on the bale and shivered and drew 
my blanket closer about me. 

Abruptly the moisture turned to spangles 
and fronds of frost. “Can you reach the 
electric heater?” said Cavor. ‘“ Yes—that 
black knob. Or we shall freeze.” 

I did not wait to be told twice. 
now,” said I, “ what are we to do?” 

“ Wait,” he said. 

“ Wait ?” 

“ Of course. We shall have to wait until 
our air gets warm again, and then this glass 
will clear. We can’t do anything till then. 
It’s night here yet—we must wait for the day 
to overtake us. Meanwhile, don’t you feel 
hungry ?” 

For a space I did not answer him, but sat 
fretting. 1 turned reluctantly from the 





“ And 
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“‘WE WERE LYING IN THE DARKNESS OF THE 


smeared puzzle of the glass and stared at his 
face. “ Yes,” I said, “I am hungry. I feel 
somehow enormously disappointed. I had 
expected——. I don’t know what I had 
expected, but not this.” 

I summoned my philosophy, and, rearrang- 
ing my blanket about me, sat down on the 
bale again and began my first meal on the 
moon. I don’t think I finished it—I forget. 
Presently, first in patches, then running 
rapidly together into wider spaces, came the 
clearing of the glass, came the drawing of 
the misty veil that hid the moon-world from 
our eyes. 

We peered out upon the landscape of the 
moon. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SUNRISE ON THE MOON. 
As we saw it first it was the wildest and 
most desolate of scenes. We were in an 
enormous amphitheatre, a vast circular plain, 
the floor of the giant crater. Its cliff-like 
walls closed us in on every side. From the 
westward the light of the unseen sun fell 
upon them, reaching to the very foot of the 
cliff, and showed a disordered escarpment of 


SHADOW OF 





THE WALL OF THE GREAT CRATER.” 


drab and greyish rock, lined here and there 


with banks and crevices of snow. This was, 
perhaps, a dozen miles away, but at first no 
intervening atmosphere diminished in the 
slightest the minutely-detailed brilliancy with 
which these things glared at us. They stood 
out clear and dazzling against a background 
of starry blackness that seemed to our earthly 
eyes rather a gloriously-spangled velvet curtain 
than the spaciousness of the sky. 

‘The eastward cliff was at first merely a 
starless selvedge to the starry dome. No 
rosy flush, no creeping pallor, announced the 
commencing day. Only the Corona, the 
Zodiacal light, a huge, cone-shaped, luminous 
haze, pointing up towards the splendour of 
the morning star, warned us of the imminent 
nearness of the sun. 

Whatever light was about us was reflected 
by the westward cliffs. It showed a huge, 
undulating plain, cold and grey—a grey that 
deepened eastward into the absolute raven 
darkness of the cliff shadow, innumerable 
rounded grey summits, ghostly hummocks, 
billows of snowy substance, stretching crest 
beyond crest into the remote obscurity, gave 
vs our first inkling of the distance of the 
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crater wall. Thege hummocks looked like 
snow. At the time! thought they were snow. 
But they were not—-they were mounds and 
masses of frozen air ! 

So it was at first, and then, sudden, swift, 
and amazing, came the lunar day. 

The sunlight had crept down the cliff, 
it touched the drifted masses at its base, 
and incontinently came striding with seven- 
leagued boots towards us. The distant cliff 
seemed to shift and quiver, and at the touch 
of the dawn a reek of grey vapour poured 
upward from the crater floor, whirls and puffs 
and drifting wraiths of grey, thicker and 
broader and denser, until at last the whole 
westward plain was steaming like a wet hand- 
kerchief held before the fire, and the west- 
ward cliffs were no more than a refracted 
glare beyond. 

“Tt is air,” said Cavor. “ [t must be air 
—-or it would not rise like this—at the mere 
touch of a sunbeam. And at this pace. . .” 

He peered upwards. “ Look!” he said. 

“ What ?” I asked. 

“In the sky. Already. On the blackness 
—a little touch of blue. See! The stars 
seem larger. And the little ones and all 
those dim nebulosities we saw in empty 
space—they are hidden !” 

Swiftly, steadily. the day approached us. 


Grey summit after grey summit was overtaken 
by the blaze, and turned to a smoking white 
intensity. At last there was nothing to the 
west of us but a bank of surging fog, the 
tumultuous advance and ascent of cloudy 


haze. The distant cliff had receded farther 
and farther, had loomed and changed through 
the whirl, had foundered and vanished at 
last in its confusion. 

Nearer came that steaming advance, nearer 
and nearer, coming as fast as the shadow of 
a cloud before the south-west wind. About 
us rose a thin, anticipatory haze. 

Cavor gripped my arm. 

“What?” I said. , 

“Look! The sunrise! The sun!” 

He turned me about and pointed to the 
brow of the eastward cliff, looming above the 
haze about us, scarce lighter than the dark- 
ness of the sky. But now its line was 
marked by strange reddish shapes—tongues 
of vermilion.flame that writhed and danced. 
I fancied it- must be spirals of vapour that 
had caught the light and made this crest of 
fiery tongues against the sky, but, indeed, it 
was the solar prominences I saw, a crown of 
fire about the sun that is for ever hidden 
from earthly eyes by our atmospheric veil. 


And then—the sun! 
Vol. xxi.—6. 


Steadily, inevitably, came a brilliant line— 
came a thin edge of intolerable effulgence 
that took a circular shape, became a bow, 
became a blazing sceptre, and hurled a shaft 
of heat at us as though it were a spear. 

It seemed verily to stab my eyes! I cried 
aloud and turned about blinded, groping for 
my blanket beneath the bale. 

And with that incandescence came a 
sound, the first sound that had reached us 
from without since we left the earth, a 
hissing and rustling, the stormy trailing of 
the aerial garment of the advancing day. 
And with the coming of the sound and the 
light the sphere lurched, and, blinded and 
dazzled, we staggered helplessly against each 
other. It lurched again, and the hissing 
grew louder. I had shut my eyes perforce ; 
I was making clumsy efforts to cover my 
head with my blanket, and this second 
lurch sent me helplessly off my feet. I fell 
against the bale, and, opening my eyes, 
had a momentary glimpse of the air just 
outside our glass. It was running — it 
was boiling—like snow into which a white- 
hot rod is thrust. What had been solid 
air had suddenly, at the touch of the sun, 
become a paste, a mud, a slushy liquefaction, 
that hissed and bubbled into gas. 

There came a still more violent whirl of 
the sphere, and we had clutched one another. 
In another moment we were spun about 
again. Round we went and over, and then 
I was on all fours. The lunar dawn had 
hold of us. It meant to show us little men 
what the moon could do with us. 

I caught a second glimpse of things 
without, puffs of vapour, half-liquid slush, 
excavated, sliding, falling, sliding. We 
dropped into darkness. I went down with 
Cavor’s knees in my chest. Then he seemed 
to fly away from me, and for a moment I lay, 
with all the breath out of my body, staring 
upward. A huge landslip, as it were, of the 
melting stuff had splashed over us, buried 
us, and now it thinned and boiled off us. I 
saw the bubbles dancing on the glass above. 
I heard Cavor exclaiming feebly. 

Then some huge landslip in the thawing 
air had caught us and, spluttering expostula- 
tion, we began to roll. down a slope, rolling 
faster and faster, leaping crevasses and re- 
bounding from banks, faster and faster, 
westward into the white-hot boiling tumult of 
the lunar day. 

Clutching at one another we spun about, 
pitched this’ way and that, our bale of 
packages leaping at us, pounding at us. We 
collided, we gripped, we were torn asunder— 
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to 


upside down, his eyes also pro- 
tected by tinted goggles. | His 
breath came irregularly, and his 
lip was bleeding from a bruise. 
“ Better?” he said, wiping the 
blood with the back of his hand. 

Everything seemed swaying for 
a space, but that was simply my 
giddiness. I perceived that he 
had closed some of the shutters 
in the outer sphere to save me 
from the direct blaze of the sun. 
I was aware that everything about 
us was very brilliant. 

“Lord!” I gasped. 
this ‘ 

I craned my 


“ But 


neck to see. I 
perceived there was a_ blinding 
glare outside, an utter change 
from the gloomy darkness of our 
first impressions. ‘“‘ Have I been 
insensible long?” I asked. 

*T don’t know — the chrono- 
meter is broken. Some little time 

My dear chap! I have 
been afraid... .” 

I lay for a space taking this 
in. - I saw his face still bore 
evidences of emotion. For a while 
I said nothing. I passed an 
inquisitive hand over my con- 
tusions, and surveyed his face for 
similar damages. The back of 
my right hand had suffered most, 
and was skinless and raw. My 
forehead was bruised and had 
bled. He handed me a little 
measure with some of the restor- 
ative—I forget the name of it—he 
had brought with us. After a 
time I felt a little better. I began 
stretch my limbs carefully. 








“WE REGAN TO ROLL DOWN A SLOPE.” 


our heads met, and the whole universe burst 
into fiery darts and stars! On the earth we 
should have smashed one another a dozen 
times, but on the moon luckily for us our 
weight was only one-sixth of what it is ter- 
restrially, and we fell very mercifully. I recall 
a sensation of utter sickness, a feeling as if 
my brain were upside down within my skull, 
and then 


Something was at work upon my face; 


some thin feelers worried my ears. ‘Then I 
discovered the brilliance of the landscape 
around was mitigated by blue spectacles. 
Cavor bent over me, and I saw his face 


Soon I could talk. 

“Tt wouldn’t have done,” I said, 
as though there had been no interval. 

“No, it wouldn't.” 

He thought, his hands -hanging over his 
He peered through the glass and 
“(ood Lord!” he said. 


knees. 
then stared at me. 
“ No!” 

“What has happened ?” I asked, after a 
pause ; “have we jumped to the tropics ?” 

“Tt was as I expected. This air has 
evaporated. If it is air. At any rate it has 
evaporated, and the surface of the moon is 
showing. We are lying on a bank of earthy 
rock. Here and there bare soil is exposed ; 
a queer sort of soil.” 

It occurred to him that it was unnecessary 
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to explain. He assisted me into a sitting 


position, and I could see-with my own eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A LUNAR MORNING. 

Tue harsh emphasis, the pitiless black and 
white of the scenery, had altogether dis- 
appeared. The glare of the sun had taken 
upon . itself a faint tinge of amber; the 
‘shadows upon the cliff of the crater wall were 
deeply purple. To the eastward a dark bank 
of fog still crouched and sheltered from the 
sunrise, but to the westward the sky was 
blue and clear. I began to realize the 
length of my insensibility. 

We were no longer ina void. An atmo- 
sphere had arisen about us. The outline of 
things had gained in character, had grown 
acute and varied ; save for a shadowed space 
of white substance here and there, white 
substance that was no longer air but snow, 
the Arctic appearance had gone altogether. 
Everywhere broad, rusty-brown spaces of 
bare and tumbled earth spread to the blaze 
of the sun. -Here and there at the edge of 
the snow-drifts were transient little pools and 
eddies of water, the only things stirring in 
that expanse of barrenness. The sunlight 
inundated the upper two-thirds of our sphere 
and turned our climate to high summer, but 
our feet were still in shadow and the sphere 
was lying upon a drift of snow. 

And scattered here and there upon the 
slope, and emphasized by little white threads 
of unthawed snow upon their shady sides, 
were shapes like sticks—dry, twisted sticks 
of the same rusty hue as the rock upon 
which they lay. That caught one’s thoughts 
sharply. Sticks! On a lifeless world ? 
Then as my eye grew more accustomed to 
the texture of their substance I perceived 
that almost all this surface had a fibrous 
texture, like the carpet of brown needles 
one finds beneath the shade of pine 
trees. 

“Caver!” I said. 

“Ves a® 
. “Tt may be a dead world now—but 
once——3% 

Something arrested my attention. I had 
discovered among these needles a number of 
little round objects. And it seemed to me 
that one of these had moved. 

“Cavor,” I whispered. 

“ What?” 

But I did not answer.at once. . I stared 
incredulous. For an instant I could not 
believe my eyes. I gave an inarticulate cry. 
I gripped his arm. I pointed. “Look!” I 


cried, finding my tongue. “There! Yes! 
And there!” 

His eyes followed my pointing finger. 
“Eh?” he said. 

How can I describe the thing I saw? It 
is so petty a thing to state, and yet it seemed 
so wonderful, so pregnant with emotion. I 
have said that amidst the stick-like litter were 
these rounded bodies, these little oval bodies 
that might have passed as very small pebbles. 
And now first one and then another had 
stirred, had rolled over and cracked, and 
down the crack of each of them showed a 
minute line of yellowish green, thrusting 
outward to meet the hot encouragement of 
the newly-risen sun. For a moment that was 
all, and then there stirred and burst a third ! 

“Tt is a seed,” said Cavor. And then I 
heard him whisper, very softly, “ Zzfe /” 

“Life!” and immediately it poured upon 
us that our vast journey had not been 
made in vain, that we had come to no arid 
waste of minerals, but to a world that lived 
and moved! We watched intensely. I 
remember I kept rubbing the glass before 
me with my sleeve, jealous of the faintest 
suspicion of mist. 

The picture was clear and vivid only in the 
middle of the field. All about that centre the 
dead fibres and seeds were magnified and 
distorted by the curvature of the glass. But 
we could see enough! One after another all 
down the sunlit slope these miraculous little 
brown bodies burst and gaped apart, like 
seed-pods, like the husks of fruits ; opened 
eager mouths that drank in the heat and 
light pouring in a cascade from the newly- 
risen sun. 

Every moment more of these seed-coats 
ruptured, and even as they did so the swelling 
pioneers overflowed their rent-distended seed- 
cases and passed into the second stage of 
growth. With a steady assurance, a swift 
deliberation, these amazing seeds thrust a 
rootlet downward to the earth and a queer 
little bundle-like bud into the air. In a little 
while the whole slope was dotted with minute 
plantlets standing at attention in the blaze of 
the sun. 

They did not stand for long. The bundle- 
like buds swelled and strained and opened 
with a jerk, thrusting out a coronet of little 
sharp tips, spreading a whorl of tiny, spiky, 
brownish leaves, that lengthened rapidly, 
lengthened visibly, even as we watched. The 
movement was slower than any animal’s, 
swifter than any plant’s I have ever seen 
before. How can I suggest it to you—the 
way that growth went on? The leaf tips 
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grew so that they moved onward even while 
we looked at them. The brown 
shrivelled and was absorbed with an equal 
rapidity. Have you ever on a cold day taken 
a thermometer into your warm hand and 
watched the little thread of mercury creep up 
the tube ? These moon-plants grew like 
that. 

In a few minutes, as it seemed, the buds 
of the more forward of these plants had 
lengthened into a stem, and were even 
putting forth a second whorl of leaves, and 
all the slope that had seemed so recently a 
lifeless stretch of litter was now dark with 
the stunted, olive-green herbage of bristling 
spikes that swayed with the vigour of their 
growing. 

I turned about, and behold! along the 
upper edge of a rock to the eastward a 
similar fringe, in a scarcely less forward con- 
dition, swayed and bent, dark against the 


seed case 
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blinding glare of the sun. 
And beyond this fringe 
was the silhouette of a 
plant mass, branching 
clumsily like a cactus and 
swelling visibly, swelling 
like a bladder that fills 
with air. 

Then to the westward 
also I discovered that 
another such distended 
form was rising over the 
scrub. But here the light 
fell upon its sleek sides, 
and I could see that its 
colour was a vivid orange 
hue. It rose as 
watched it; if one looked 
away from it for a minute 
and then back, its outline 
had changed: it thrust 
out blunt, congested 
branches, until in a little 
time it rose a coral-line 
shape of many feet in 
height. Compared with 
such a growth the ter 
restrial puff-ball, which 
will sometimes swell a 
foot in diameter in a 
single night, would be a 
hopeless _laggard. But 
then the puff- ball grows 
against a gravitational pull 
six times that of the moon. 
Beyond, out of gullies and 
flats that had been hidden 
from us, but not from the 


one 


quickening sun, over reefs and banks of shin- 
ing rock, a bristling beard of spiky and fleshy 
vegetation was straining into view, hurrying 
tumultuously to take advantage of the brief 
day in which it must flower, and fruit, and 

It was like a miracle, 
one must imagine, the 


seed again, and die. 
that growth. So, 
trees and plants arose at the Creation, and 
covered the desolation of the new-made earth. 

Imagine it! Imagine that dawn! The 
resurrection of the frozen air, the stirring 
and quickening of the soil, and then this 
silent uprising of vegetation, this unearthly 
ascent of fleshliness and spikes. Conceive 
it all lit by a blaze that would make the 
intensest sunlight of earth seem watery and 
weak. And still amidst this stirring jungle 
wherever there was shadow lingered banks of 
bluish snow. And to have the picture of our 
impression complete you must bear in mind 
that we saw it all through a thick bent glass, 
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distorting it as things are distorted by a lens, 
acute only in the centre of the picture and 
very bright there, and towards the edge 
magnified and unreal. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROSPECTING BEGINS. 
WE ceased to gaze. We turned to each 
other, the same thought, the same question, 
in our eyes. For these plants to grow there 
must be some air, however attenuated — air 
that we also should be able to breathe. 

“The man-hole ?” I said. 

“Yes,” said Cavor; “if it is air we see!” 

“In a little while,” I said, “these plants 
will be as high as we are. Suppose 
suppose, after all Is it certain? How 
do you know that stuff z air? It may 
be nitrogen; it may be carbonic acid 
even!” 

“That is easy,” he said, and set about 
proving it. He preduced a big piece of 
crumpled paper from the bale, lit it, and 
thrust it hastily through the man-hole valve. 
I bent forward and peered down through the 
thick glass for its appearance outside, that 
little flame on whose evidence depended so 
much ! 

I saw the paper drop out and lie lightly 
upon the snow. The pink flame of its 
burning vanished. For an instant it seemed 
to be extinguished . And then I saw a 
little blue tongue upon the edge of it that 
trembled and crept and spread ! 

Quietly the whole sheet, save where it lay 
in immediate contact with the snow, charred 
and shrivelled and sent up a quivering thread 
of smoke. There was no doubt left to me: 
the atmosphere of the moon was either pure 
oxygen or air, and capable therefore, unless 
its tenuity were excessive, of supporting our 
alien life. We might emerge—and live ! 

I sat down with my legs on either side of 
the man-hole and prepared to unscrew it, but 
Cavor stopped me. ‘“ There is first a little 
precaution,” he said. He pointed out that, 
although it was certainly an oxygenated 
atmosphere outside, it might still be so 
rarefied as to cause us grave injury. He 
reminded me of mountain sickness and of 
the bleeding that often afflicts aeronauts 
who have ascended too swiftly, and he spent 
some time in the preparation of a sickly- 
tasting drink which he insisted on my 
sharing. It made me feel a little numb, but 
otherwise had no effect on me. Then he 
permitted me to begin unscrewing. 

Presently the glass stopper of the man-hole 
was so far undone that the denser air within 


our sphere began to escape along the thread 
of the screw, singing as a kettle sings before 
it boils. Thereupon he made me desist. It 
speedily became evident that the pressure 
outside was very much less than it was 
within. How much less it was we had no 
means of telling. 

I sat grasping the stopper with both hands, 
ready to close it again if, in spite of our 
intense hope, the lunar atmosphere should 
after all prove too rarefied for us, and Cavor 
sat with a cylinder of compressed oxygen at 
hand to restore our pressure. We looked 
at one another in silence, and then at the 
fantastic vegetation that swayed and grew 
visibly and noiselessly without. . And ever 
that shrill piping continued. 

The blood-vessels began to throb in my 
ears, and the sound of Cavor’s movements 
diminished. I noted how still everything 
had become because of the thinning of the air. 

As our air sizzled out from the screw the 
moisture of it condensed in little puffs. 

Presently I experienced a peculiar short- 
ness of breath—that lasted, indeed, during 
the whole of the time of our exposure to 
the moon’s exterior atmosphere, and a rather 
unpleasant sensation about the ears and 
finger-nails and the back of the throat grew 
upon my attention, and presently passed off 
again. 

But then came vertjgo and nausea that 
abruptly changed the quality of my courage. 
I gave the lid of the man-hole half a turn and 
made a hasty explanation to Cavor, but now 
he was the more sanguine. He answered me 
in a voice that seemed extraordinarily small 
and remote, because of the thinness of the 
air that carried the sound. He recommended 
a nip of brandy, and set me the example, 
and presently I felt better. I turned the 
man-hole stopper back again. The throbbing 
in my ears grew louder, and then I remarked 
that the piping note of the outrush had 
ceased. Fora time I could not be sure that 
it had ceased. 

“Well?” said Cavor, in the ghost of a 
voice. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Shall we go on?” 

I thought. “Is this all?” 

“If you can stand it.” 

By way of answer I went on unscrewing. 
I lifted the circular operculum from its place 
and laid it carefully on the bale. A flake or 
so of snow whirled and vanished as that thin 
and unfamiliar air took possession of our 
sphere. I knelt and then seated myself at 
the edge of the man-hole, peering over it. 
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Beneath, within a yard of my face, lay the 
untrodden snow of the moon. 

There came a little pause. Our eyes met. 

“It doesn’t distress your lungs too much?” 
said Cavor. 

“No,” I said. “I can stand this.” 

He stretched out his hand for his blanket, 
thrust his head through its central hole, and 
wrapped it about him. He sat down on the 
edge of the man-hole; he let his feet drop 
until they were within six inches of the 
lunar snow. He hesitated fora moment, then 
thrust himself forward, dropped these inter- 
vening inches, and stood upon the untrodden 
so.l of the moon. 

As he stepped forward he was refracted 
grotesquely by the edge of the glass. He 
stood for a moment 


laugh. I was tremendously confused. Cavor 
bent down and shouted in piping tones for 
me to be careful. I had forgotten that on 
the moon, with only an eighth part of the 
earth’s mass and a quarter of its diameter, 
my weight was barely a sixth what it was on 
earth. But now that fact insisted on being 
remembered. 

“We are out of Mother Earth’s leading- 
strings now,” he said. 

With a guarded effort I raised myself to 
the top and, moving as cautiously as a rheu- 
matic patient, stood up beside him under the 
blaze of the sun. The sphere lay behind us 
on its dwindling snowdrift thirty feet away. 

As far as the eye could see over the enor- 
mous disorder of rocks that formed the 





looking this way and 
that. Then he drew 
himself together and 
leapt. 

The glass distorted 
everything, but it 
seemed to me even 
then to be an ex- 
tremely big leap. He 
had at one bound 
become remote. He 
seemed twenty or 
thirty feet off. He was 
standing high upon a 
rocky mass and gesti- 
culating back to me. 
Perhaps he was shout- 
ing — but the sound 
did not reach me. 
But how the deuce 
had he done this? I 
felt like a man who 
has just seen a new 
conjuring trick. 

Still in a puzzled 
state of mind, I too 
dropped through the 
man -hole. I stood 
up. Just in front of 
me the snowdrift had 
fallen away and made 
a sort of ditch. I made 
a step and jumped. 

I found myself fly- 
ing through the air, 
saw the rock on which 
he stood coming to 
meet me, clutched it, 
and clung in a state 
of infinite amazement. 
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I gasped a_ painful 


“‘ HE WAS STANDING HIGH UPON A ROCKY MASS.” 
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crater floor the same bristling scrub that 
surrounded us was starting into life, diversi- 
fied here and there by bulging masses of a 
cactus form, and scarlet and purple lichens 
that grew so fast they seemed to crawl over 
the rocks. The whole area of the crater 
seemed to me then to be one similar wilder- 
ness up to the very foot of the surrounding 
cliff. 

This cliff was apparently bare of vegetation 
save at its base, and with buttresses and 
terraces and platforms that did not very 
greatly attract our attention at the time. It 
was many miles away from us in every direc- 
tion ; we seemed to be almost at the centre 
of the crater, and we saw it through a certain 
haziness that drove before the wind. For 
there was even a wind now in the thin air—a 
swift yet weak wind that chilled exceedingly, 
but exerted little pressure. It was blowing 
round the crater, as it seemed, to the hot, 
illuminated side from the foggy darkness 
under the sunward wall. It was difficult to 
look into this eastward fog ; we had to peer 
with half-closed eyes. beneath the shade of 
our hands, because of the fierce intensity of 
the motionless sun. 

“It seems to be deserted,” said Cavor, 
“absolutely desolate.” 

I looked about me again. I retained even 
then a clinging hope of some quasi-human 
evidence, some pinnacle of building, some 
house or engine ; but everywhere one looked 
spread the tumbled rocks in peaks and crests, 
and the darting scrub and those. bulging 
cacti that swelled and swelled, a flat negation 
as it seemed of all such hope. 

“It looks as though these plants had it to 
themselves,” I said. “I see no trace of any 
other creature.” 

“No insects—no birds—no! Not a trace, 
not a scrap or particle of animal life. If 
there was—what would they do in the night? 

No ; there’s just these plants alone.” 

I shaded my eyes with my hand. “It’s 
like the landscape of a dream. These things 
are less like earthly land plants than the 
things one imagines among the rocks at the 
bottom of the sea. Look at that, yonder! 
One might imagine it a lizard changed into a 
plant. And the glare!” 

“This is only the fresh morning, 
Cavor. 

He sighed and looked about him. “This 
is no world for men,” he said. “And yet in 

it appeals.” 

He became silent for a time, then com- 
menced his meditative humming. I started 
at a gentle touch, and found a thin sheet of 


” 


said 


livid lichen lapping over my shoe. I kicked 
at it and it fell to powder, and each speck 
began to grow. I heard Cavor exclaim 
sharply, and perceived that one of the fixed 
bayonets of the scrub had pricked him. 

He hesitated, his eyes sought among the 
rocks about us. A sudden blaze of pink had 
crept up a ragged pillar of crag. It was a 
most extraordinary pink, a livid magenta. 

“Look!” said I, turning, and _ behold 
Cavor had vanished ! 

For an instant I stood transfixed. Then I 
made a hasty step to look over the verge of 
the rock. But, in my surprise at his dis- 
appearance, I forgot once more that we were 
on the moon. The thrust of my foot that I 
made in striding would have carried me a 
yard on earth; on the moon it carried me 
six—a good five yards over the edge. For 
the moment the thing had something of the 
effect of those nightmares when one falls and 
falls. For while one falls sixteen feet in the 
first second of a fall on earth, on the moon 
one falls two, and with only a sixth of one’s 
weight. I fell, or rather I jumped down, 
about ten yards I suppose. It seemed to 
take quite a long time—five or six seconds, I 
should think. I floated through the air and 
fell like a feather, knee-deep in a snowdrift 
in the bottom of a gully of blue-grey, white- 
veined rock. 

I looked about me. 
but no Cavor was visible. 

“Cavor!” I cried louder, and the rocks 
echoed me. 

I turned fiercely to the rocks and clambered 
to the summit of them. ‘“ Cavor,” I cried. 
My voice sounded like the voice of a lost 
lamb. 

The sphere too was not in sight, and for 
a moment a horrible feeling of desolation 
pinched my heart. 

Then I saw him. He was laughing and 
gesticulating to attract my attention. He 
was on a bare patch of rock twenty or thirty 
yards away. I could not hear his voice, 
but “Jump!” said his gestures. I hesitated, 
the distance seemed enormous. Yet I 
reflected that surely I must be able to clear 
a greater distance than Cavor. 

I made a step back, gathered myself to- 
gether, and leapt with all my might. I 
seemed to shoot right up in the air as though 
I should never come down. . . 

It was horrible and delightful, and as wild 
as a nightmare to go flying off in this fashion. 
I realized my leap had been altogether too 
violent. I flew clean over Cavor’s head, and 
beheld a spiky confusion in a gully spreading 


“Cavor!” I cried, 
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He helped me to my feet. 
“You exerted yourself too 
much,” he said, dabbing at the 
yellow stuff with his hand to 
remove it from my garments. 

I stood passive and panting, 
allowing him to beat off the 
jelly from my knees and elbows 
and lecture me upon my mis- 
fortunes. “We don’t quite 
allow for the gravitation. Our 
muscles are scarcely educated 
yet. We must practise a little. 
When you have got your 
breath.” 

I pulled two or three little 
thorns out of my hand, and sat 
for a time on a boulder of rock. 
My muscles were quivering, and 
I had that feeling of personal 
disillusionment that comes at 
the first fall to the learner of 
cycling on earth. 

It suddenly occurred to Cavor 
that the cold air in the gully 
after the brightness of the sun 
might give mea fever. So we 
clambered back into the sun- 
light. We found that beyond 
a few abrasions I had received 
no serious injuries from my 
tumble, and at Cavor’s sugges- 
tion we were presently looking 
round for some safe and easy 
landing-place for my next leap. 
We chose a rocky slab ‘some 
ten yards off, separated from us 
by a little thicket of olive-green 
spikes. 

“Imagine it there!” said 
Cavor, who was assuming the 








“| REALIZED MY LEAP HAD BEEN TOO VIOLENT.” 


I gave a yelp of alarm. I 
put out my hands and straightened my legs. 
I hit a huge fungoid bulk that burst all 
about me, scattering a mass of orange spores 
in every direction, and covering me with orange 


to meet my fall. 


powder. I rolled over spluttering, and came 
to rest convulsed with breathless laughter. 

I became aware of Cavor’s little round 
face peering over a bristling hedge. He 
shouted some faded inquiry. ‘“ Eh?” I tried 
to shout, but could not do so for want of 
breath. He made his way towards me, 
coming gingerly among the bushes. 

“We've got to be careful!” he said. 
“This moon has no discipline. She’ll let us 
smash ourselves.” 


airs of a trainer, and be pointed 

to a spot about four feet from 
my toes. This leap I managed without diff- 
culty, and I must confess I found a certain 
satisfaction in Cavor’s falling short bv a foot 
or so and tasting the spikes of the scrub. 
“One has to be careful, you see,” he said, 
pulling out his thorns, and with that he ceased 
to be my Mentor and became my fellew- 
learner in the art of lunar locomotion. 

We chose a still easier jump and did it 
without difficulty, and then leapt back again 
and to and fro several times, accustoming 
our muscles to the new standard. I could 
never have believed, had I not experienced 
it, how rapid that adaptation would be. In 
a very little time indeed, certainly after fewer 
than thirty leaps, we could judgé the effort 
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necessary for a distance with almost terres- 
trial assurance. 

And all this time the lunar plants were 
growing around us, higher and denser and 
more entangled, every moment thicker and 
taller, spiked plants, green cactus masses, 
fungi, fleshy and lichenous things, strangest 
radiate and sinuous shapes. But we were 
so intent upon our leaping that for a time we 
gave no heed to their unfaltering expansion. 


experimental as a Cockney would do placed 
for the first time among mountains; and I 
do not think it occurred to either of us, face 
to face though we were with the Unknown, 
to be very greatly afraid. 

We were bitten by a spirit of enterprise. 
We selected a lichenous kopje, perhaps 
fifteen yards away, and landed neatly on its 
summit one after the other. “Good!” we 
cried to each other, “good”; and Cavor 

made three steps and 
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“ato. Eh 


An extraordinary elation had taken posses- 
sion of us. Partly I think it was our sense 
of release from the confinement of the sphere. 
Mainly, however, the thin sweetness of the 
air which I am certain contained a much 
larger proportion of oxygen than our terrestrial 
atmosphere. In spite of the strange quality 
of all about us, I felt as adventurous and 
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“I STOOD FOR A MOMENT STRUCK BY THE GROTESQUE EFFECT OF HIS SOARING 


went off to a tempting 
slope of snow a good 
twenty yards and more 
beyond. I stood for 
a moment struck by 
the grotesque effect of 
his soaring figure, his 
dirty cricket cap and 
spiky hair, his little 
round body, his arms 
and his knicker- 
bockered legs tucked 
up tightly against the 
weird spaciousness of 
the lunar scene. A gust 
of laughter seized me, 
and then I stepped off 
to follow. Plump! I 
dropped beside him. 

We made a few Gar- 
gantuan strides, leapt 
three or four times 
more, and sat down 
at last in a lichenous 
hollow. Our lungs 
were painful. We sat 
holding our sides and 
recovering our breath, 
looking appreciation 
at one another. 
Cavor panted some- 
thing about “ Amaz- 
ing sensations.” And 
then came a thought 
into my head. For 
the moment it did not 
seem a_ particularly 
appalling thought, 
simply a_ natural 
question arising out of the situation. 

“ By the way,” I said, “ where exactly is 
the sphere ?” 

Cavor looked at me. “Eh?” 

The full meaning of what we were saying 
struck me sharply. 

“Cavor!” I cried, laying a hand on his 
arm ; “where is the sphere ?” 
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The Biggest Balloon Contest on Earth. 


By JAcQuEs Boyer. 


From Photographs spectally taken for THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
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THE BALLOON SHED—SOME BALLOONS IN COURSE OF INFLATION, 


HERE is no doubt that the 
marked ascendency of the love 


of sport in France will lead to a 


stronger and closer friendship 
between our neighbours and our- 
proof were needed, we have only 
to look at the results of the various Inter 
national contests in which sportsmen of all 
nations have met in friendly rivalry during the 
Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. The 
Press of the world 
has acclaimed the 
victors of cycle 
races, motor -car 
contests, and what 
not, and it may be 
well to give here 
some description 
of a contest which 
m its aim is per 
haps of greater im- 
portance than any 
other. 

The desire for 
the solution of the 
flying - machine 
problem is becom 
ing acute in its 
intensity, and the 
aeronauts of all 
nations have met 


and experimented 
in the grounds of 
the Paris Exhibi- 
tion Annexe at 
Vincennes, with 
results that are 
likely to prove of 
paramount useful- 
ness in the study 
of aerial migra- 
tion. The contests 
of which I shall 
speak in this 
article -relate en- 
tirely to balloons, 
and it is interest- 
ing to note that 
in connection 
with the 1900 
Paris Exhibition 
the Aero Club of 
France has been 
the means of pro- 
moting and facilitating experiments in balloon- 
ing on a scale never attempted before. 

A huge building was erected in the Annexe 
where balloons could be stored and the 
various necessaries could be supplied to those 
who were to take part in these interesting 
aerial contests. Our first illustration shows 
this structure and the balloons in course of 
inflation. Our second picture is a view of 


THE SAME AS ABOVE TAKEN FROM ALOFT. 
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the same taken from a captive balloon on 
the 17th of June, 1900. The three pictures 
that follow show the various stages of pre- 
paration before ascending. 

Apart from the building of this huge 
hall, it became necessary to honeycomb the 
“ ballooning ground” with innumerable pipes, 
in order to furnish an immediate and complete 
supply of gas for the inflation of the com- 
petitors’ respective balloons. 

The contests were divided into four classes, 
namely, those over a minimum course to a 
certain point fixed beforehand, those for the 
highest altitude attained, those of duration, 
and distance contests. 

At this stage a delicate point suggested 
itself. In contests of this kind there are two 
alternatives only. Were it a simple question 
of racing, then it would be necessary to 
equalize the competitors’ chances as far as 
possible ; were it a record-beating contest, 
however, then every competitor would be 
entitled to use every means in his power to 
secure the best 


amount of ascending power and ballast to 
be used should be identical in each balloon, 
irrespective of size. 

No competitor was admitted who had not 
engineered a free balloon on three different 
occasions. Moreover, all the materials were 


carefully examined by a specially-appointed 


committee before the various contests took 
place, not to mention the medical examina- 
tion of every aeronaut who entered for the 
high altitude contests, which, as aeronauts 
well know, are as a rule extremely dangerous. 
Owing to these precautions it is pleasing 
to note that in the course of 156 ascensions 
there is no single instance of: the slightest 
accident to record; this will tend to show 
conclusively also that ballooning under 
proper conditions is not nearly so dangerous 
as it is painted. 

I will now proceed to give some details of 
the various contests as they took place under 
the auspices of the Aero Club. 

The contest which consisted in navigating 





advantage. For 
instance, an aero- 
naut possessing a 
balloon of large 
dimensions would 
have a better 
chance of travel- 
ling farther or 
ascending higher 
or of remaining 
in the air for a 
longer time than 
his rival with a 
smaller balloon, 
the ascending 
power decreasing 
in ratio to the 
dead weight of 
the net, the car, 
and its occupants. 
Under these cir- 
cumstances the 
simplest plan 
would have been to have allowed balloons of 
equal capacity only to take part in one and 
the same contest, in order to secure equality. 
This was found to be impracticable, how- 
ever, as such limitations would have made 
it impossible to secure sufficient entries 
with any prospect of success. ‘The only 
solution of any practical value consisted 
therefore in handicapping the balloons as 
shown in our next illustration. A number 
of sealed ballast bags were placed in each 
car as found necessary, in order that the 
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A CLOSER VIEW OF THE INFLATING PROCESS. 


a balloon over a minimum course to a given 
point selected beforehand proved to be one 
of the most interesting, for success depended 
entirely upon the skill of the contestants as 
aeronauts pure and simple.’ The given point, 
fixed before the start, depended entirely 
upon the direction of the wind just before 
the signal to start was to be given. In order 
to ascertain this direction miniature balloons 
were launched, indicating by their course the 
direction,in which their more bulky brethren 
would be driven. 
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started from Vin- 








cennes alighted 
almost simultane- 
ously within the 
area of the 
“oreen” of the 
Commune, amid 
enthusiastic 
cheers of the 
assembled crowds 
of country folk. 
The victory rested 
with M. de la 
Vaulx, who 
alighted within 
1,100 yards of the 
church steeple in 
his balloon “ Le 








ASCERTAINING THE DIRECTION OF THE WIND BY MEANS OF A PILOT BALLOON, 


The above picture shows the ascent of 
one of these “pilot balloons” as they have 
been called. The course of the “pilot” 
was followed by means of a _theodolite, 
and by means of a chart suitably fixed to a 
horizontal board the line of travel became 
evident to a nicety. Moreover, the velocity 
of the wind was determined by means of 
aerometers. 

There were in all four contests in this 
class. ‘The entries were a great success, and 
the results obtained were most gratifying. 
Twelve competitors started on the 7th of 
July. The goal was the railway station of 
Anvers-sur-Oise, near Pontoise, and -the time 
of sojourn in the air was fixed at two hours. 
The victors were all three members of the 
Aero Club ; namely, M. Guffroy, the explorer, 
who left Vincennes at half-past three and 
alighted at half-past five at about 436 yards 
from the place appointed; Count de la 
Vaulx, who landed 872 yards away ; and M. 
Castillon de St. Victor, who alighted a short 
distance away from the preceding contestant. 

The record contest in the same category 
took place on the 22nd July, when twelve 
balloons—-whose passengers, by the way, 
included several ladies—started about the 
same time. The landing-point was the Church 
of Mormant (Seine and Marne), and, the 
balloons not being handicapped, the depar- 
ture of the twelve competitors took place in 
less than half an hour. Three members of 
the jury started on motor-cars in order to 
control the various landings and to measure 
distances, and, let it be whispered, to warn 
the inhabitants of the little village of 
Mormant of their aerial visitants! No 
fewer than eleven of the balloons that 


Centaure,” among 
whose passengers 
were Don Jaime de Bourbon, the Archduke 
Leopold Salvador of Austria, and Count de 
Coma. The other successful competitors 
were M. Carton, who alighted at 1,160 yards, 
and M. Guffroy, at about 1,250 yards from 
the coveted goal. 

The third contest in the same class took 
place on August 19th. It included a com- 
pulsory stoppage at two-thirds of the distance, 
and all competitors who had not landed 
twice were to be disqualified. ‘The aeronauts 
were allowed to deposit passengers at the 
stopping - place, but were not allowed to 
remain on ¢erra firma for more than an hour. 
This test, which was a particularly severe 
one, carried with it a chance of the “ Grand 
Prix Aeronautique,” because of the difficulties 
to be encountered. The results were an un- 
qualified success, no fewer than twenty-two 
balloons taking part in the fray. The first 
stopping-point was fixed at the railway station 
called Damartin, and the final goal was fixed 
at Nanteuil-le-Houdoin, near Senlis on the 
Oise ; MM. Jacques Faure, Eugtne Godart, 
and De la Vaulx were the victors. 

The last contest in this class became a 
matter of extreme interest, inasmuch as all 
the members of the Aeronautical Congress 
and M. Picard, Commissioner - General of 
the Exhibition, were present to witness the 
departure, as shown in the next illustration. 
Each competitor was entitled to select 
beforehand the particular spot at which he 
hoped to land. The Count de la Valette 
‘proved himself the victor on that occasion. 
He alighted within about 870 yards of the 
place which he had previously designated. 

The. contest for the highest altitudes 
attained followed next. Though not requiring 
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M. PICARD (x), COMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF THE EXHIBITION, INSPECTING A BALLOON BEFORE DEPARTURE. 


so much skill in aerial navigation proper, it 
became equally exciting to spectators and 
competitors alike, owing to the dangers to 
which very high ascensions often lead. 
The ascension of “The Zenith” in 1874, 
when Crose, Spinelli, and Sivel met their 
deaths at an altitude of 27,g5o0ft., came 
back to the minds of many, and made these 
ascensions a matter of wonder and excite- 
ment to those who had never been up in a 
balloon before. 

The rarefied air which is encountered at 
high altitudes causes great suffering, as is 
well known. In order to mitigate this effect 
the aeronauts took with them bags of 
oxygen gas in order to minimize the danger. 
The record for altitudes in the areas of 
balloons belongs to a German savant, M. 
3erson, himself connected with the Meteoro- 
logical Institute of Berlin; he reached an 
altitude of 29,746ft., that is to say 744ft. 
higher than the highest peak the Himalayan 
Mountains can boast of. In London M. 
Berson succeeded in reaching an altitude of 
27,040ft. in 1828, though thirty-six years 
before Glaisher had reached the amazing 
height of 28,795ft. The contest at Vin- 
cennes did not produce a record, however, 
as MM. Balsan and Louis Godard, the 
victors, only reached an altitude of 27,355ft. 
In this contest, which took place on the 


23rd of September, M. Juchmés was second 
with 22,155ft., and the Count de la Vaulx 
third with 21,990ft. 

Count de la Vaulx has kindly allowed us to 
take a peep at his diary, from which we gather 
some interesting particulars. No sooner had 
he and his companion in peril, M. Maison, 
attained an altitude of 13,o0oft. when the 
cork of a champagne bottle went with a 
bang, without a moment’s warning. 

M. de la Vaulx at once started to inhale 
the oxygen from his bag in order to keep up 
his strength, though his companion did not 
use it until they had reached 18,525ft., when 
he felt a strange weakness in the legs. No 
sooner did he have recourse to the oxygen 
bag, however, than he recovered the complete 
use of his limbs and was able to manipulate 
the ballast as required. 

M. de la Vaulx’s diary here says: “ At 
4.55 we are at 19,500ft.; I feel well and am 
bewildered by the magnificent view beneath 
me. I tell Maison to throw more ballast 
overboard ; he throws a bag accordingly, and 
falls back unconscious on the floor of the 
car. I introduce the mouthpiece of the 
oxygen bag as far as I can into his throat, 
and he revives little by little. I was just in 
time ; he soon feels well, but does not let 
go of his oxygen bag again ; he is wise.” 

From 5.20 to 5.30 the plucky aeronauts 
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remained practically stationary between 
23,400ft. and 23,925ft. The diary adds: 
“We do not suffer in any way, we do not 
feel sick or even giddy; the oxygen bags do 
their work beautifully, and we still have from 
320lb. to 360lb. of ballast, but in order 
not to infringe the rules of the contest 
(namely, not to descend at a rate of more 
than 1,093 yards in five seconds) we are 
beginning our descent.” 

The altitude record contests were not with- 
out their excitements. For example, on the 
24th of June Count de la Vaulx decided to 
spend the night in mid-air in order to profit 
by the early rays of the sun to reach the 
higher altitudes. At dawn he still had 
soolb. of ballast which he intended to 
make use of, when he and his party were 
suddenly overtaken by a snow blizzard. The 
balloon having gathered a quantity of snow 
upon its upper surface, the aeronaut was com- 
pelled to throw the whole of his reserve ballast 
overboard. An hour later the snow melted sud- 
denly, and “ L’Aero Club,” becoming accord- 
ingly lightened, shot upwards with incredible 
speed, leaving the sea of clouds far below. 

The travellers had then recourse to the 
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REMAINS OF THE BALLOON WHICH WAS WRECKED IN PITCH DARKNESS WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT THE RATE OF 62 MILES AN HOUR. 


valve, but at the first pull a glacial douche 
of melted snow, which had accumulated 
on top of the balloon, drenched them to 
the skin. The balloon, delivered of this 
surprise burden, shot up once more, but 
another recourse to the valve secured a Safe 
descent in a field near Emden, in Hanover, 
quite 372% miles from Paris, the journey 
having lasted fifteen hours. 

The duration contests were prolific in 
adventures of many kinds. It was decided 
that no ascension should take place were 
the wind to blow towards the sea, though 
on two occasions the wind veered round 
suddenly and carried some of the com- 
petitors in the wrong direction, when 
progress had to be prematurely stopped. 
On one occasion, when a westerly gale was 
blowing, the starts were fraught with danger. 
Some of the descents were most exciting— 
for instance, that of the balloon owned 
by Count Castillon de St. Victor, which 
was dragged for a considerable distance 
over the woods in the Department of 
Calvados. M. de la Vaulx returned to 
terra firma at Guingamp, in Brittany, at 
2 a.m. in pitch darkness. According to his 
log-book it appears that his 
balloon was travelling at the 
time at the rate of 62 miles an 
hour. Our illustration shows 
the position of the balloon as 
it grounded. The air - bag, 
which is on the other side of 
the trees, and therefore is not 
visible in the photograph, was 
very much injured, though it 
is pleasing to hear that the 
intrepid travellers were in no 
way burt. 

The third and last contest 
for this class, which took place 
on the 16th of September, calls 
for special notice, as the seven 
competitors all started from 
Vincennes at eight o’clock at 
night. Huge electric search- 
lights followed the various 
balloons in their nocturnal 
flight, and enabled the excited 
spectators to catch a last 
glimpse of them before they 
were swallowed up in the 
blackness of the night. M. 
Balsan won the contest on that 
occasion, succeeding in keep- 
ing his balloon, the “St. Louis,” 
in mid-air thirty-five hours 
altogether, “thus beating M. 
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de ia Vaulx’s record of thirty hours, though 
recovering his 


the latter was not slow in 
advantage, as will be seen. 

The long-distance contests created, per- 
haps, the greatest excitement of all. Never 
have such results in ballooning been attained 
before—even beating the former record of 
MM. Castillon de St. Victor and Mallet, 
who travelled continuously for a distance 
of 826 miles. 
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thus he could have gone farther if it had not 
been for the fact that beyond a certain 
limit he would not have been granted a pass- 
port by the local Russian authorities without 
first communicating with St. Petersburg ; 
this would have taken some days, a delay 
that would have debarred the plucky traveller 
from taking part in the last contest, which 
was to take place in Paris on the gth of 
October. To 
com memorate 





The first race, 
however, did 
not turn out a 
success. The 
wind veered 
round to the 
west and com- 
pelled the com- 
petitors to end 
their intended 
long - distance 
journey very 
abruptly. - The 
second race, 
which, by the 
way, included a 
balloon photo- 
graphy competi- 
tion, was a 
success. 

On the 3oth 
of September an 
east wind gave 
the competitors 
their chance. 
The Count de la 
Vaulx alighted 
after a journey 
of twenty - one 
hours and forty- 
five minutes at 
Brzescknywoski, 
near Wloewek, 
Varsovy, that is 
about 768 miles 
from Vincennes; 
M. Balsan 
alighted at the mouth of the River Leba, 
near Dantzig, after a twenty-two hours’ 
journey, 759 miles from Vincennes; and 
M. Jacques Faure arrived at Mamlitz, near 
Bramberg, 734% miles from Vincennes, after 
a journey of twenty hours seventeen minutes. 

M, de la Vaulx has thus succeeded in 
being the first to cross over Germany into 
Russia from France. The “Centaure ” under 
his management behaved exceeding well, and 
the aeronaut had no less than 2oolb. of 
ballast to spare when he made his descent ; 
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COUNT CASTILLON DE ST. VICTOR ON BOARD THE - CENTAURE,” 
“GRAND PRIX DE L’AEKONAUTIQUE. 


this remarkable 
achievement the 
committee of 
the Aero Club 
have awarded 
M. de la Vaulx 
their gold medal. 

At the autumn 
meeting which 
marked the 
close of the 
aeronautical 
contests of the 
Paris Exhibition 
there remained 
only six com- 
petitors, the 
victors in the 
various contests 
which had taken 
place before 
Count Castillon 
de St. Victor 
withdrew from 
the contests in 
order to accom- 
pany his friend 
De la Vaulx on 
October gth. 

The final 
contest was one 
between Count 
de la Vaulx, 
who carried 
off the first 
prize, and M. 
Jacques Balsan. Count de la Vaulx 
succeeded in beating both the “time” and 

“distance” records in one voyage, since he 
and his companion reached Korostychel, a 
small town in the Province of Kiev, on the 
banks of the Dnieper, after 35hrs. 45min. in 
the air, covering a distance of 1,194 miles 
without a stop. On the other hand, MM. 
Balsan and Louis Godard alighted at 
Opotehka (Russia) after a journey of 27hrs. 
1smin., having covered a distance of 844% 
miles. 
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BERTIE 


a VALLANCE 


An ALPINE EPISODE 
By A CoRALIE STANTON 


qOUNTAINEERING,” said 
Mr. Bertie Vallance, in the 
tone of one stating an indis- 
putable fact, “is no occupa- 
tion for women.” 

There was a slight rustle 
among the guests assembled in the salon of 
the most popular hotel in Schwarzenberg, a 
little-known village of the higher Swiss Alps, 
which, dominated as it is by two splendid 
and highly dangerous peaks, and many of 
somewhat inferior height and less danger, is 
mostly known to and frequented by ardent 
enthusiasts of mountaineering — and _ the 
rustle of excitement was due to the fact that 
Miss Grimm, the ardent and well-known 
advocate of women’s rights and president of 
countless women’s societies, was present. 

Everyone felt that Mr. Vallance’s speech 
was nothing short of a direct challenge to 
Miss Grimm, and no one was surprised when 
she took it up. 

“ Everything is a suitable occupation for a 
woman as long as she does it thoroughly and 
well, and harms neither herself nor anyone 
else,” she said, taking off her spectacles and 
looking fixedly into Mr. Vallance’s handsome 
face. Ina few words, this was her gospel, 


and not such a bad one, either; and she 
was known to live up to it, too, which is the 
great test. 

But the superiority, physical and mental, 
of the masculine sex was as much Bertie 
Vallance’s hobby as was the equality of the 
feminine that of Miss Grimm ; and he sat up 
in his chair and warmed to the discussion. 
Both Miss Grimm and he had been staying 
in the hotel over a week, and many spar had 
they enjoyed over their after-dinner coffee 
and cigarette—it made his blood boil, but 
for simple courtesy’s sake he had to offer her 
one of his favourite Egyptian blend now and 
then. And she, with her advantage of years, 
and reading, and experience, thought him an 
ignorant and bumptious young fellow, and he 
thought her a blot on creation. 

The young man was silent a moment, 
thinking out a reply that would clinch the 
matter and leave him in possession of the 
field. He gave it out deliberately to an 
attentive audience. 

** Woman,” he said, “ possesses neither the 
physical strength, the power of endurance, 
the calmness of judgment, the coolness of 
head, the keenness of eye, the swiftness of 
movement, nor any of the other innumerable 
qualifications necessary to the expert moun- 
taineer.” 

“Have you ever heard of Olga Braun?” 
asked Miss Grimm, by way of retort. 

“The Queen of the Alps, as they call 
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her?” Vallance said, with lazy contempt. 
“ Of course I have.” 

“She ascended Kunchin - jinga,” Miss 
Grimm went on, “and when she was over- 
taken by a snow-storm remained alone at an 
altitude of 19,000ft. all night, while her 
guides went for help.” 

“India is a very long way off,” Vallance 
suggested, in his former tone. “The Hima- 
layas are very convenient, and guides’ tales 
are not very trustworthy, you know. Indian 
guides are mortal—and purchasable.” 

“That is not a worthy retort,” said Miss 
Grimm, rather stiffly. 

He felt somehow that it was not, but he 
could not very well deny flatly the feat of a 
mountaineer whose name was a household 
word, and he felt at that moment that the 
intrepid woman’s splendid achievement had 
been planned and carried out with the sole 
object of his humiliation. 

“What do you think on the _ subject, 
madam?” Vallance, to hide his mortifica- 
tion, turned to a young woman who sat in 
the window, reading one of the books from 
the limited hotel library. She had taken no 
part in the conversation; she had only 
arrived that morning, and her manner 


matched her quiet, rather neutral, appearance. 
Finding herself directly addressed by the 


young man she laid down her book and 
answered, with a pleasant smile and another 
question : 

“Have you ever seen a woman who isa 
mountaineer ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, with angry warmth. “ Her 
—er—garments were torn and stained, and 
her face and hands like those of a sweep. 
What can men think of such women, who 
forget that their first care should be to look 
charming, to realize a man’s idea of the 
beautiful, the restful—the ideal ?” 

“Perhaps she had just come back from 
some perilous climb; maybe she had faced 
Death many times and conquered him. 
Perhaps she loved the mountains more than 
the admiration of men.” ‘The stranger's 
voice was very musical, and Vallance forgave 
her speech for the sake of hearing it. Miss 
Grimm looked at her with curiosity and 
admiration. 

A moment later Vallance returned to the 
attack. 

“Well, all I can say is—no lady moun- 
taineer for me!” he said, with a light laugh. 

“There is no such thing as a _ lady 
mountaineer,” said Miss Grimm, sharply. 
* You'll be saying ‘mountaineeress’ directly, 
just as they used to say ‘ authoress ’—thank 

Vel. xxi.—7. 


Heaven that’s obsolete! I’ve never met 
Olga Braun, but I should like to. She was 
here last summer, and so was I, but she left 
the day before I came.” 

After that Vallance, who was of a tenacious 
turn of mind, appealed to two young Germans, 
who had been listening eagerly, and was 
assured of their entire sympathy, expressed 
with the help of many guttural sounds of 
horror at the idea of their /raus forsaking 
their three K’s, or four, rather, since A/eider 
has been added to the list, to wander among 
the mountains clothed in bifurcated garments. 

There the conversation ended, for a porter 
entered the room with the announcement 
that the storm was over, and that a party of 
people were to be seen through the hotel 
telescope completing the descent of the 
Schwarzhorn. 

Everyone but the stranger, whose voice 
had fascinated Vallance, rushed off to enjoy 
the thrills of mountaineering through the 
exceedingly powerful telescope which the 
hotel manager provided for his less adven- 
turous guests. 

The young man lingered a moment at the 
door. 

“You are not interested in mountaineer- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T watched them so often last year,” the 
stranger answered, with the swift, brilliant 
smile that lit up the quiet face so unex- 
pectedly. Then she rose and shut her book, 
and, with a slight bow, passed out of the 
room. 

Half an hour later Vallance saw her leave 
the hotel and walk down the one narrow 
street. He noticed with pleasure that her 
short skirt was perfectly hung, and her feet 
were undoubtedly trim and shapely, although 
heavily shod. He felt an unaccountable 
interest in this brown-haired young woman ; 
he wondered where she would sit at dinner. 

He found that she had been placed on 
his right, and before the meal was half-way 
through he had made several discoveries. 
She was by no means plain; her forehead 
was fine and her eyebrows most delicately 
traced, and if she was rather colourless, there 
was a certain charm in those neutral tints, 
the pale skin, the soft, light-brown hair, and 
the eyes that matched it toa shade. And 
the charm of her manner heightened that of 
her personal appearance. He put her down 
as very intelligent and a very good talker. 
True, her words were few, but conver- 
sation does not consist in mere talking. 
His discoveries did not include her name ; 
the camaraderie of a table d’héte seldom calls 
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for a formal introduction. And no one else 
in the hotel seemed to know it. 

The next morning dawned gloriously ; a 
cloudless sky smiled down 
on that enchanted valley, 
and the weather-wise among 
the visitors declared that, 
after an unusually variable 
spell for the month of 
August, the fine days had 
come to Stay. 

After break- 
fast Vallance 
set out on an 
unambitious 
tramp, and as 
he passed 
down the 
veranda steps 
he saw that 
the brown- 
haired stranger 
was sitting at 
her ease in a 
wicker-chair, 
with a Tau- 
chnitz novel 
and writing 
materials on 
the table by 
her side. 

He doffed 
his cap, and 
she smiled in 
the way that 
was already 
beginning to 
haunt him, ard 
called out a 
bon voyage. 

As he walked along through the meadows, 
thick with many-hued flowers, it seemed to 
him that the girl’s musical voice, her refined, 
fragile-looking face, had in some mysterious 
manner penetrated into the lumber-room of 
his brain and fished out something that had 
lain there for years, a vague thing at best, 
which in his boyish days he had been rather 
ashamed of—an ideal. She and the ideal ; 
the ideal and she—there was some connec- 
tion between them. And, without warning, 
light flashed in upon him—she was the ideal. 

Such was the woman he had dreamed of 
in the days before the grinding struggle 
that had landed him at twenty-eight at a 
sufficiently proud altitude in the world of 
art—he was a painter. Just such a quiet, 
refined, intelligent personality—a symphony 
in light-browns. 


““ VALLANCE SAW HER WALK DOWN 
THE ONE NARROW STREET.” 
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He felt a sense of exhilaration beyond that 
of the glorious 
thought of her friendly 


mountain air when he 
smile ; it even 
pleased him to 
remember that 
she sat on the 
veranda _ while 
he went forth 
in search of 
adventure. 

She smiled as 

he went; she 

would smile as 
he returned. 

It was the 

epitome of his 

ideal’s_ func- 

tions, to shed 

light and 

comfort and 

rest. He was 

glad there 
were a few such women 
left in all the whirl of 
the present day, above 
which is raised the cry 
of the shrieking sister- 
hood — Athleticism! 
Equality ! — like the 
raucous note of an evil 
bird of the night. 

As he returned, towards evening, his 
whole being steeped in the unearthly 
beauty of the amphitheatre of giant 
peaks, dazzling, white, and pure, which 
he had gazed upon from a_ neighbouring 
height, he entered into conversation with 
two of the best guides in the village, 
and was persuaded by them to attempt 
the ascent of the Schwarzhorn, so called 

for no obvious reason, for it is whiter than 
the whitest thing one can imagine. 

Rumours of his intention were afloat by 
dinner-time. The Schwarzhorn was the most 
important peak in the neighbourhood ; its 
ascent was always attended by danger, owing 
to the frequency of stone avalanches; in 
some weathers it was impossible. Vallance 
had suddenly become an object of interest to 
the whole table. 

“When do you start?” asked a fresh- 
faced American girl, and her eyes flashed 
admiration of his physical prowess. 

“The day after to-morrow, if the weather 
permits,” he answered. “The guides think 
it will. ‘The snow, they say, is in good con- 
dition.” 

He caught Miss Grimm’s twinkling eyes 
fixed on him with what he took to be amuse- 
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ment lurking behind her spectacles. He 
addressed her with elaborate carelessness. 

“Your heroine of the Himalayas—your 
champion, Miss Olga Braun—how often has 
she done the Schwarzhorn ?” 

“They say she knows every inch of it. 
She went up twice last year and discovered a 
new track from the second cadane,” Miss 
Grimm answered, quietly. 

“Do tell us about some of your climbs, 
Mr. Vallance,” interrupted the American girl. 

He was not much of a_ mountaineer, 
although the mere sight of a snow-peak filled 
him with such enthusiasm and elation that 
he felt a new. man on his Swiss holidays. 
He lacked experience and the inborn genius 
of the climber into high altitudes. 

But he was filled with a newly-born and 
insistent desire that the quiet, brown-haired 
girl by his side should understand that he 
was no carpet knight ; that what he derided 
in her sex he gloried in himself, he, to whom 
pluck and daring were a credit and not a 
disgrace. 


So, turning instinctively to her—for the 


American girl’s approval he cared not a jot 
—he told of some of the ascents he had 
made— modest ones, all ; and he kept to the 
main truth, even if he did add on a few 
incidents to give life and colour to the recital. 


Anyhow, he said enough to show an expert 
mountaineer, if there was one present, that 
although rather more than a tyro, he was not 
of the choice and intrepid spirits of the 
Alpine Club. 

And, stung by the quiet amusement he 
saw, or fancied he saw, in Miss Grimm’s 
eyes, he wound up with a tirade against his 
particular dé/e noire, the athletic woman. 

“When chivalry, which is one of the en- 
nobling traits in man’s nature and one of the 
forces that hold society together, is dead,” 
were his final words, “then you will have to 
thank your Olga Brauns for it.” 

“There are different interpretations of the 
word ‘chivalry,’” was Miss Grimm’s answer, 
“and I think mine is other than yours.” 

The brown-haired girl had listened to his 
recital with charming appreciation, but she 
took no part in the argument that followed, 
in which Vallance was completely worsted by 
Miss Grimm, armed as that lady was with 
oft-repeated arguments and a flood of plat- 
form rhetoric. 

The hours of the next day that he did not 
spend in preparation for his expedition 
Vallance contrived to pass by the brown- 
haired girl’s side, and apparently his 
companionship was congenial to her. 


After dinner they sat on the veranda, in 
the light of the moon that bathed the 
mountains in a silver glory. 

They were very silent; Vallance glanced 
once or twice at his companion. “It is not 
mere physical beauty that an artist seeks,” he 
thought ; “it is a face such as this, with a soul 
shining through.” And the line of her chin 
and throat was perfect. 

“T almost wish I was going with you to- 
morrow,” she said, at last. She was gazing 
dreamily over the crest of the mountains, but, 
when she had spoken, she seemed to become 
conscious of her surroundings ; and he did 
not see her quick, mirthful smile as she 
turned her head away. 

The remark roused his violent prejudice. 
It was like treason from the lips of his 
ideal. 

“Thank Heaven you are mot/” he ex- 
claimed, fervently. ‘You are not one of 
those women who make hideous their woman- 
hood by attempting what they are not fitted 
for. Fancy you emulating that creature Miss 
Grimm is always throwing in my face—Olga 
Braun! But I was just going to ask you a 
question,” he went on, after. a short pause. 
“You know Switzerland so well, and you 
seem to me to be always watching people in 
your quiet way. What do you think is the 
first qualification of a mountaineer ? ” 

“The first,” she said, and there was a 
wistful note in her voice that made its music 
almost painfully sweet ; “the first, I think, is 
to love the mountains, not to look on 
them as enemies to be conquered, but friends 
to be won ; not only to think of the honour 
and glory of a difficult ascent, of a new path 
discovered, of a record made; to find the 
vast solitudes of ice and snow not lonely, but 
peopled with beautiful dreams and thoughts 
that help. There are so many qualifications, 
but it seems to me that is the first and 
greatest—to have the love of the mountains 
in your heart.” 

Vallance did not answer at once. How 
was it that she understood that, this quiet 
little girl? How was it that she could put into 
words the vague things that stirred within 
him, formless, immature ? 

Before he found words she was gone, with 
a hurried “ Good-mght.” 

It was dark still when he stood on the 
veranda in the early hours of the next 
morning, waiting for his guides. 

At the light sound of a footstep he turned, 
and met the brown-haired girl as she came 
out of the hall. 

“T am a bad sleeper, and a very early 
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riser,” she said, in answer to his astonished 
greeting. 

“ Have I your good wishes ?” he asked. 

“Ves, indeed,” she said, with a smile. “I 
wish you luck—and a safe return.” 

Before his guides turned the corner of the 
street, by the little church, she had vanished 
into the hotel again. 

But she watched him from her window, as 
he strode off between his two stalwart guides, 
not very stalwart himself, but well-knit, with 
his refined artist’s face in strange contrast to 
his rough clothes and heavily-nailed boots. 
Then she smiled at herself in her glass. 

“You are very foolish,” she told herself. 
“You have never striven after so unworthy 
an object—to give a man a lesson!” A 
sigh battled with and mastered the smile as 
she turned away. 


Vallance acquitted himself well during the 
first part of the ascent. As has been said, 
he was not much of a mountaineer, but he 
was level-headed and cautious, and he 
obeyed his guides in everything. 

The passage of the glacier was made with 
safety and celerity, and 
then came a short but 
arduous bit of rock climb- 
ing, which landed them 


“ME LOST HI6 BALANCE AND FELL OVER THE SIDE 
OF THE PRECIPICE.” 
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on a narrow ridge, overhanging a precipitous 
incline, where the track they had followed was 
joined by another, the starting-point of which 
was about a mile beyond the village. 

Here they made their first halt, and, as 
they stood, leaning against a huge rock, 
Vallance espied a solitary figure climbing up 
the second track. He looked more intently, 
and saw that it was a woman, and that she 
sprang up the ice-glazed rocks like a chamois. 

At the same moment the guides caught 
sight of her, and they raised their hats almost 
as if they saw a vision. 

“The Fraulein /” one of them muttered. 
“ Du lieber Himmel, the Fraulein /” 

“You know her?” Vallance asked. 

“Know her? It is the great Fraulein 
Olga Braun,” the man answered, proudly. 
The two men worshipped the famous moun- 
taineer; they had been with her on that 
far-famed ascent of Kunchin-jinga which had 

won for her her member- 
ship of every Alpine 
club. 

Vallance fixed his 
glasses on the woman’s 
figure, curious to see the 
much-discussed, and by 
him cordially dis- 
approved-of, Olga 
Braun. He _ dropped 

them again and gave vent to 

a sharp exclamation. It was 

the brown-haired girl from 

the “ International,” his quiet, 
gentle ideal of womanhood ! 

She and the mountaineer were 

one and the same _ person. 

He could scarcely grasp the 

overpowering revelation ;_ it 
came upon him like a thunder- 
bolt that the two personalities 
should be identical. He won- 
dered vaguely whether she had 
come up on purpose to teach 
him a lesson. 

He leaned forward, his brain 
in a whirl, the glasses close to 
his eyes. 

“ Achtung!” cried one of the 
guides. “ Don’t do that, mein 
Herr ‘ 

But it was too late. The 
glasses had slipped from Val- 
lance’s hands, and, as_ he 

stooped to save them, his foot slipped 
on a rock coated with thin ice. He 
lost his balance and fell, fell over the 
side of the precipice; and at the same 
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time the rope broke between him and the 
foremost guide. 

He fell like a stone the length of the rope 
between him and the second guide, who 
braced himself, with feet planted firm and 
arms Clinging to the rock, to stand the strain. 
A second’s breathless suspense, and then a 
cry of horror from both the guides—the rope 
had parted again with a sickening jerk, 
flinging the guide on his face barely a 
quarter of an inch on the right side of the 
precipice, and the young Englishman— 
where ? 

The elder guide saw all that followed ; it 
was not to be measured by ordinary standards 
of time. The moment the rope broke between 
his “ Herr” and himself he had flung him- 
self flat on his face on the edge of the 
precipice, ready to slip his arm under the 
rope that still tied the young Englishman to 
the other guide, who was his brother, to pre- 
vent its being cut by the jagged rock, should 
it stand the strain. 

He joined in his brother’s cry of horror, 
and then his very blood seemed to freeze ; 
he hardly felt his brother’s weight when the 
latter stumbled to his feet and threw the 
whole weight of his body across his legs, to 
keep him from losing his balanee and 
following their unfortunate employer. 

He craned forward until he hung over the 
edge of the precipice to his waist, his every 
sense, and nerve, and faculty concentrated in 
the act of seeing. 

And this is what he saw. As he after- 
wards told his colleagues, it happened quicker 
than a flash of lightning. 

He saw Vallance drop a distance of about 
fifty feet, carrying with him some fifteen feet 
of loose rope; he saw this rope, frayed to a 
tassel where it had broken, twist itself round 
a slender peak that jutted far out of the 
receding face of the rock; he saw, in a 
dazed sort of way, that the rope was held 
firm for a moment ; he saw the unfortunate 
man’s body, impelled by the sudden check to 
his horrible descent, swing out horizontally, 
and then back towards the rocky face of the 
mountain. ; 

And then he looked away ; he could not 
bear to see his “ Herr” dashed to atoms on 
the seracs of the glacier below. 

And then a roar, as of rolling thunder, 
sounded in his ears. He looked again, and 
saw that the jutting’ peak of rock on which 
the rope had caught had broken bodily away, 
and fallen in a thousand atoms on to the ice ; 
and—surely, a miracle had been wrought ! 

A little below that jutting peak, only 


visible now that it had fallen, was a tiny 
ledge, and on that, in swinging back towards 
the mountain face, the young man’s body 
had caught. It looked as if a breath would 
precipitate it thousands of feet through 
space into the yawning, ice-bound depths. 

He got up and signed to his brother to 
take his place; then their eyes met, and 
one word escaped them simultaneously -— 
“ Tmpossible !” 

There was no foothold ; it would be mad- 
ness to attempt it. The ledge on which they 
stood overhung the place where the young 
man’s body lay. It meant being lowered by 
a rope, it meant a pendulum-like swing, with 
a chance of being dashed to death against 
the cruel rock; it meant clinging on to 
nothing over a gulf thousands of feet deep 
while one slipped a rope round the victim’s 
body, even if one could ever hope to reach 
him ; it meant another pendulum swing, with 
the added strain of an unconscious body on 
the rope. It meant certain death, with no 
hope of rescuing the Englishman. 

They must go back as far as the glacier 
and try to get at him that way. By that time 
he might be dead; he might fall and be 
dashed to pieces on the ice below. 

The elder guide shouted, and a faint cry 
answered ; it reached theirs ears like a wail, 
and the echo took it up and it became a 
moaning chorus. He lived. 

They were the finest guides in the dis- 
trict ; they knew no fear of a thing that was 
possible, but they could only look at each 
other, unnerved, trembling, and mutter: “ It 
is not to be done !” 

And then a voice, a woman’s voice, broke 
the deathly stillness, and the brown-haired 
girl from the “ International,” Olga Braun, 
the world-famous mountaineer, appeared at 
the junction of the two tracks. She was 
in complete mountaineering costume ; she 
grasped an ice-axe, and a coil of rope was 
slung over one of her shoulders. Nimbly 
she sprang up and stood by their side, and 
the two guides raised their hats again in 
almost reverent greeting. 

“Where is he ?” she asked, hoarsely. “I 
heard a cry just now. I came up the other 
track—it is shorter, you know—to give him a 
surprise and go on with you to the top. 
Can’t you speak? Oh, my God, the rope !” 
The ragged ends hanging round the men’s 
bodies told her only too plainly what their 
parched lips found it impossible to say. 

Her presence and her solitary climb up 
that second track, shorter, true, but far more 
dangerous than the one they had chosen, 
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had robbed them for the moment of their 
habitual stolid self-control. The elder pointed 
down the precipice. 

In a second she, in her turn, was lying on 
her face, peering down into the abyss. Her 
action roused the men’s professional instinct ; 
they knelt down and held her tightly, and in 
a moment their sangfrotd returned, and they 
were ashamed of their collapse. 

“T see him!” she cried. ‘“ Thank God, I 
see him!” They helped her up and she 
looked into their faces. “ You are going to 
leave him!” she cried; “ you are not going 
to try to save him !” 

“ Fraulein, you know us!” the elder said, 
with a sad shake of his head. “If it were 
possible, we would do it; but it is not. 
Look for yourself, Ardau/ein.” 

It was true what he said. It was a 
matter of a drop of eighty feet at most ; 
but that glazed rock, shelving inward at that 
sharp angle, made it so hopeless that these 
men, who were brave as lions, who had be- 
haved on more than one occasion like 
heroes, who had twice saved her own life, 
would not attempt it. 

She gave a quick glance at their rope and 
at her own, which she had placed on a rock 
by the side of her ice-axe. 

“T will do it,” she said, and her face 
looked beautiful just then, with the light of 
firm purpose and self-sacrifice shining in her 
eyes. “ You have enough rope—I will try.” 

“ Friulein, you must not—it is death!” 
cried the guides, in fearful alarm. “ You 
know us—and we dare not.” 

“ But I will,” she said. ‘“ Give me double 
rope, and an extra one. I can tie the knots, 
you know that—and I shall not lose my 
head. Come, Fritz!” 

“ Fraulein, you will be dashed to pieces— 
you give your life for nothing,” the man said. 
“It is impossible ! ” 

But to argue, to plead with her was use- 
less, and they knew it; and with trembling 
fingers the elder brother knotted the rope 
around her body and placed another coil in 
her hand. She was quite calm; she even 
noticed the little red strands woven into the 
rope that told her it was the strongest and 
best obtainable. Everything, she knew, 
depended on that rope, if she could reach 
Vallance without being dashed to pieces. 
That was what the guides refused to risk, and 
she knew that she was not braver than they, 
only more foolish. 

In silence they lowered her; they could 
not afford to waste their strength, even in 
speech. 


It was no new sensation to her—it had 
been necessary on several of her climbs ; and 
her balance was perfect. She looked down 
and saw something that brought her heart to 
a standstill. She was some thirty feet above 
the ledge where Vallance lay, some fifteen feet 
away from it horizontally, owing to the shelving 
of the rock ; and the young man’s body was 
in such a position that it must infallibly slip 
off the ledge in a very short time. She saw 
also that the ledge was at the extreme end 
of what might almost be called a cave in the 
face of the rock, and that level with her eyes 
was a deep fissure;-the under portion of 
which jutted out in a small peak, and that 
this fissure overhung the ledge almost 
perpendicularly. 

Her trained eye took it in in a moment— 
the possibility, the one slender chance. She 
could loop her extra rope over that jutting 
peak and lower herself right on to the ledge. 
But first she must get at it! It was at least 
ten feet away ; there was only one thing to do 
—to swing herself on to it. 

She shouted, and they understood above 
and ceased serving out the rope. Then she 
swung herself slowly, with incredible skill, 
each time a little nearer, until at last she was 
thrown against the face of the rock, just in 
the right place, dizzy, with a rushing of waters 
in her ears and bleeding hands. To slip the 
noose of the extra rope round the jutting peak 
of the fissure was the work of a moment. She 
shouted again, more faintly, and the rope was 
served out once more. Slowly she lowered 
herself by the aid of the third rope ; and she 
dare not look beneath her. 

But she had achieved the impossible ; her 
foot touched the rock. Another shout, a 
wild clinging to something firm for balance, 
and she found herself kneeling beside the 
huddled heap that had. started out so confi- 
dently a few short hours ago. 

She could not stop to see whether he were 
dead or alive. With her grazed fingers she 
tied the rope round his body, and _ her brain, 
working automatically, wondered why she 
had done this thing, and could find no 
answer. She only knew that as she swung, 
half blind and deaf, nearer death than she 
had ever been in her life, one thing was clear 
to her—she must get at him—he must be 
saved ! 

It was only seconds, but it seemed centuries 
before the knots were tied ; then, knowing 
that the worst danger was to come, she pulled 
the signal rope. 

Simultaneously, winding her arms around 
the man’s body, and turning sick with fear 
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““SHE LOWERED HERSELF BY THE AID OF THE ROPE.” 


at the dead weight of it, the woman again 
swung out, then again, and again, and again, 
and the fourth time, as she kicked out with 
her feet, to prevent their being dashed 
against the rock, the sole was torn clean off 
her boot. But, as they swung out into 
space, almost unconscious as she was, she 
knew that the worst was over, for, with a 
shivering jerk, the rope gradually steadied 
itself, and they were hauled up without 
the frightful swinging that might at any 
moment have meant instant death. 

Now everything depended on the rope ; 
sie could almost hear it creak and groan. 
Would it hold out ? 

A glad shout from above roused her from 
the torpor into which she was sinking ; there 
was a last violent jerk, and then strong arms 
closed around her. 

She did not faint. She saw that the 
guides’ faces were the colour of ashes, that 
the sweat poured down their cheeks; she 


saw that the ropes were frayed ; that one was 
almost cut through by the friction of the 
jagged edge of the precipice, although the 
guides had laid their coats and hats and 
scarves underneath. 

“Is he dead ?” she whispered. 

“No, Fraulein,” said the elder, who was 
attending to Vallance. “He is very much 
cut and bruised, but his heart beats and he 
breathes.” She hardly recognised his voice, 
it was so hollow and old. 

She tore her handkerchief into strips and 
bound his head, and something bright and 
wet fell on the young artist’s 
white face that looked so 
beautiful and so still. But 
her nerve was magnificent. 

Soon he recovered con- 
sciousness, and began to 
mutter incoherently. 

Half an hour had passed 
before the guides found 
strength and courage to 
attempt the task of carrying 
the wounded man down to 
the village. 

The woman led the way. 
She walked slowly, but her 
footing was sure as ever. 
There were great difficulties 
to be faced, for neither of 
the guides had their hands 
free. 

“It is just the time of 
day for stone avalanches,” 
the elder brother muttered 
once. But perhaps the 
Spirit of the great mountain respected the 
woman’s dauntless bravery, for that danger 
was not added to the others. 

The younger guide only spoke once during 
the long, laborious descent. The woman 
was rapidly cutting steps in the glacier 
which had to be traversed, and which was 
fortunately a fairly smooth one, without any 
alarming crevasses, and the man’s eyes were 
wet as they rested on the slight, graceful 
figure. 

“ Das Friulein ist ein F-ngel Gottes !” he 
said. 

All the way down she did exactly what 
was necessary to give the men the greatest 
possible assistance, and she walked into the 
hotel calmly enough, but she fainted in Miss 
Grimm’s arms when that lady hurried to her 
side. 


Vallance was very ill for three weeks. 
Olga Braun appeared at table d’hote three 











** THEKE WERE GREAT DIFFICULTIES 
TO BE FACED.” 


days later, although she limped and _ her 
hands were bandaged. Vallance called 
ceaselessly for her, but they were afraid her 
presence might excite him. Miss Grimm 
nursed the young man devotedly, and it was 
she who told him the story of his rescue. 

The whole village could talk of nothing 
else ; the guides had to tell the story in 
detail to every inhabitant and every visitor 
separately. And the first time Miss Braun 
appeared in public she received an ovation 
that was so earnest and so deeply sympathetic 
that she could not find it in her heart to be 
angry. 

At last Vallance was allowed to see her. 
He was passiora’ely humble ; she was a little 


embarrassed, and tried to make him talk of 


something else but his gratitude. 

“What can you think of me?” he said. 
“T insulted you and your sex—even the 
name you bear—to your very face, and you 
repay me by saving my life at the almost 
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certain risk of 
your own, by at- 
tempting a thing 
that even those 
fine fellows, Fritz 
and his brother, 
shirked ! What 
can I say but 
that I loathe 
myself and my 
ignorant pre- 
sumption, my 
blind, stupid 
prejudice? You 
and Miss Grimm 
have, indeed, 


heaped coals 
of fire on my 
head !” 


“ Don’t think 
of it any more,” 
she said. “It was my fault that you 
didn’t know who I was. I asked the 
proprietor to keep my name a secret — 
I wanted: rest ; I did not intend to do 
any climbing this year. And every man has 
a right to his own opinion, you know,” she 
added, with a little smile. 

“ My opinion was based on crass ignorance 
and conceit,” he said, gloomily. “It wasn’t 
worth holding—and you can never forgive 
me!” 

“But I do,” she said, “and you must 
believe it.” 

A week later she came to bid him good-bye. 

“‘T must leave to-day,” she said. “I am 
to meet my sister at Lucerne.” 

He seized her hands and kissed them. 

“ Before you go, let me ask you some- 
thing,” he said, “and tell you something. I 
love you—how could I help it? The life 
you saved is yours for ever. Will you take 
it, Olga—will you be my wife?” 

“We know so little of each other,” she 
said, but something in the rich, low voice 
made him bold. 

* At least, then,” he urged, “ may I come 
and see you, so that we can learn more of 
each other, and will you teach me to love 
and know and understand the mountains as 
you do?” 

“ That,” she said, and there was a light in 
her eyes that he read as a promise of more, 
“] will gladly undertake.” 
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By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


T has been the century of 
Science writ largest. That 
much must be conceded by 
the historian, whatever he may 
have to say concerning the 
nineteenth century’s many 
other claims. Railways and steamships, tele- 
graphs and telephones, electric lighting and 
traction, the phonograph and the motor-car, 
Réntgen’s rays and Marconi’s messages. 
Can the century upon which we are just 
entering possibly have in store for the world 
any similar series of scientific achievements ? 





made my first call, had no difficulty in reply- 
ing to my question as regards astronomy. 
“We can count,” he remarked, as he 
stood in front of the fire in his official room 
at South Kensington, “ upon the new century 
witnessing several most important achieve- 
ments in the sphere of astronomy. To the 


progress of the science the most valuable 
contribution will’ probably be made in 
America, which now has more observers 


and better instruments than either England 
or Germany. 
“The first of these achievements will, I 
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What are the “fairy tales of science” to 
which, having regard to this record of the 
marvellous, the new century may be reason- 
ibly expected to give the substance of fact ? 
With such queries upon my lips I have been 
calling upon some of the most distinguished 
scientists of the day, the representatives of 
physics and chemistry, astronomy, electricity, 
mechanics, and medicine. 


Sir Norman Lockyer, the director of the 
Solar Physics Observatory, upon whom I 
Vol. xxi.—8. 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER. 


(Photograph 


think, enable us by means of the spectra of 
sun-spots to forecast famines in India and 
droughts in Australia, as well as other impor- 
tant weather changes, a long time in advance. 
I have arrived at this conviction as the 
result of the work carried on in this observa- 
tory since its establishment twenty-five years 
ago. We shall be able to predict, not only 
the time, but also the area and extent, of 
drought and famine, thus rendering it possible 
to take timely precautions.” 


“This will certainly be an important 
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addition to the practical service which 
astronomy renders to mankind.” 

“Yes, and may give a fresh fillip to 
astronomical work in the new century. So 
long as scientific research is merely specula- 
tive Government and people generally care 
very little about it. The theories on which 
Marconi worked, for instance, had little 
interest for anybody until it was shown that 
by wireless telegraphy you would be able 
to establish regular communication between 
lighthouses and the coast, etc. When we 
first devoted attention to sun-spots people 
only laughed at us, but it will be quite 
different when the subject is shown to have 
practical value. The Indian authorities are 
already taking keen interest in the connection 
which has now been 
shown to exist be- 
tween variations in 
the heat of the sun’s 
surface and the 
amount of rainfall in 
subsequent years.” 

In the room I had 
a glimpse of the 
methods by which 
astronomy is prepar- 
ing to confer in the 
new century this 
fresh boon upon the 
human race. Sir 
Norman showed me 
some of the dia- 
grams whereby were 
measured in lines 
spots on the sun as 
recorded by the 
camera in India, 
Mauritius, and other 
distant observatories, 
the photographs 
being taken every 
day and regularly 
forwarded to South 
Kensington. On an 
adjoining table, too, 
were Blue-books giving the most elaborate 
statistics as to Indian rainfall during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. In 
these statistics I noticed a frequent gap of 
several years. 

“This occurred,” Sir Norman explained, 
“in many of the more northern stations as 
a consequence of the Indian Mutiny. It 
has added considerably to the difficulty of 
my task.” 

Sir Norman then spoke of three other 
important achievements in astronomy, to 
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which he looked forward in the twentieth 
century—first, the chemical classification of 
the stars ; second, the completion of a photo- 
graphic chart of the heavens; and third, 
the substitution of photography entirely for 
the observation of individuals in recording 
“transits” of the stars. I asked him what 
practical bearing these achievements might 
be expected to have. 

“No man can say. You may take it as a 
general rule, however, that it is the seemingly 
useless in science which ultimately turns out 
to be the most useful. As I have said, 
speculation as to sun-spots was laughed at 
for a long time. From such a subject as the 
chemistry of the stars greater discoveries may 
be reasonably expected than from electricity, 

say, simply because 
it is almost virgin 
soil, whereas the 
speculative possibili- 
ties of electricity 
have probably been 
exhausted.” 


Sir W. H. Preece, 
who shares with 
Signor Marconi the 
honour of the inven- 
tion of wireless tele- 
graphy, received me 
in his rooms at 
Queen Anne’s Gate, 
which are filled with 
most interesting sou- 
venirs of his long 
and distinguished 
career as an elec- 
trical engineer. 

“What is to be the 
greatest achievement 
in my own sphere of 
science during the 
coming century? 
Well, in science as 
in many other things, 
it is the unexpected 
which always happens. I have no doubt in my 
own mind that, in the twentieth, science will 
eclipse its record of the nineteenth century : 
that the people of 2000 a.p. will smile at our 
achievements as we smile at those of 1800. 
But in what way this will be so—who can 
tell ?” 

“ But in electrical engineering, as well as 
in other things, do not coming events cast 
their shadows before ?” 

“No, not asa rule. We had no previous 
premonitions, for example, of the telegraph, 
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the telephone, or the phonograph. We all 
ridiculed the telephone when it was first 
announced to the world. I went over to 
New York in 1877 with the intention of ex- 
posing the fraud, but Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor, convinced me after five minutes’ 
conversation, because he made it clear that 
he had alighted upon an absolutely new idea. 
Wireless telegraphy was, rerhaps, an ex- 
ception ; I worked at it since 1882, and it 
was, of course, forecasted long before 
Marconi perfected his system. But we have 
now done as much with wireless telegraphy 
as is likely to be done. It will be most 
useful for marine and military purposes, but 
for ordinary, everyday communication there 
is no reason why we should expect to dispense 
with the wire and the cable. Here is a paper 
on ‘Wireless Telephony,’ which you may 
like to look through—I have been working 
at the subject for some time past.” 

This paper, which was contributed by Sir 
William Preece to the last meeting of the 
British Association, gives one the impression 
that as a means of communication between 
ships at sea or between islands and the 
mainland wireless telephony will be as 
generally useful in the next century as 
wireless telegraphy. But at the same time 
he would not admit that either he or Marconi 
possessed the clue to messages through space 
over an indefinite distance, as some of us had 
rashly imagined. In 
the same spirit he 
incidentally referred 
to the possibility of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury man flying 
through the air. 

“Having regard 
to what has hap- 
pened in this cen- 
tury I should not 
like to say that any- 
thing wasimpossible. 
But if we are to have 
areal flying machine 
it must be based on 
some entirely new 
principle, at present 
altogether beyond 
our conception. In 
our present know- 
ledge, having regard 
to all the efforts and 
experiments that 
have been made in 
this direction, we can 
have no such hope. 


SIR JOHN WOLFE BARRY. 
From a Photo. by Lambert & Weston & Son, Folkestone. 
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“I suppose that in the way of scientific 
inquiry most work is now being done by 
Lord Kelvin and others respecting the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere. But it is 
impossible to say what sort of practical 
results, if any, will follow these labours. As 
arule, the speculative scientist follows the 
practical, he does not precede him. It was 
thus with steam, for instance—the properties 
of steam were not fully examined until after 
Watt and Stephenson had done their work. 
The Rontgen rays, as the invention of a 
speculative man, forms quite an exception, 
and in that case the invention was quite an 
accident. 

“ But for all that,” concluded Sir William, 
“T am confident that science will excel itself 
in the coming century. Even in this century 
we have seen much more achievement in the 
second than in the first half. And you must 
remember that with the spread of scientific 
education on every hand the number of 
workers applying themselves to all sorts of 
problems is rapidly multiplying.” 


“Forty years ago, when I first entered the 
profession,” said Sir John Wolfe Barry, the 
engineer of the Tower Bridge, in his room at 
Delahay Street, Westminster, “it was said to 


me that engineering had practically no future 
the railways, canals, docks, and other 
important undertakings which the world 
required were nearly 
all carried out. Yet 
since then engineers 
have never been so 
busy. The Suez 
Canal has been 
finished, also the 
Manchester Ship 
Canal ; several great 
railways and docks 
have been con- 
structed, many big 
schemes of water 
supply carried out. 
So I have no doubt 
it will be in the next 
century — engineer- 
ing will have as large 
a share in the pro- 
gress of the twen- 
tieth as it has had 
in the nineteenth 
century, although it 
is difficult to indi- 
cate exactly what its 
greatest achieve- 
ments will be.” 
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“Some people are looking to engineers, 
are they not, to utilize the energy not only of 
the great waterfalls, but also of the tides of 
the sea?” 

“Yes, but at present there is no definite 
prospect of this idea being realized. Not 
only would the engineering works required 
to store the energy of the tides be very 
expensive, but the supply of this energy 
would necessarily be very irregular and 
uncertain. It is for similar reasons that 
wind-power has been disused, a windmill 
being costly in proportion to the amount of 
energy obtained from it, and the energy 
itself being irregular and uncertain. Of 
course, in regard to 
either wind or tide, 
an engineer may 
arise with some new 
plan overcoming 
these objections, and 
in this sense there is 
scope for one of the 
greatest achieve 
ments on the part of 
engineering in the 
new century. Our 
attention in this 


country has been 


turned to the tides 
because we lack any 
great waterfall ; but, 
on the other hand, 
in some parts of the 
country we get a 
large amount of rain. 
If the rain which 
falls near Ben Nevis, 
for instance, were 
stored it would fur- 
nish an enormous 
amount of hydraulic 
pressure. ‘This could 
be done on well-tried 
engineering principles, and seems to me 
much the more hopeful way of dealing with 
the problem which is likely to be created by 
the increasing cost of coal. 

“Another most important problem which 
will have to be solved in the new century is 
that of street traffic in London and our other 
large cities. In this connection I was much 
interested in the moving platform at the 
Paris Exhibition, and I see no reason why 
the idea should not be largely adopted. 
Constructed underneath or overhead, such 
platforms along main thoroughfares would 
have many obvious advantages over other 
methods of locomotion—there would be no 
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waiting on the part of passengers, and abso- 
lutely no danger of accidents. The platforms 
might be municipal and free to the public.” 

“You have taken great interest in this 
question of street traffic, Sir John?” 

“Yes; as you may remember, I have 
advocated before the Society of Arts the re- 
construction of important London thorough- 
fates on a large scale and in accordance 
with a systematic plan. Subways and under- 
ground railways do not entirely solve the 
question — you have got to provide for an 
enormously increased and ever-increasing 
traffic in the streets themselves. I am also 
of opinion that the conflict of traffic, both 
passenger and vehi- 
cles, at certain points 

such as Piccadilly 
and Ludgate Circus 

should be reme- 
died by new tho- 
roughfares, either 
overhead or under- 
ground.” 

Sir John also re- 
ferred to an Irish 
Channel tunnel as a 
possible engineering 
achievement of the 
new century, but 
would not commit 
himself to a favour- 
able opinion, as 
there was not yet 
sufficient dafa as to 
the geology of the 
bed of the Channel. 
In respect to the 
English Channel 
tunnel, on the other 
hand, full informa- 
tion had been ob- 
tained and engineer- 
ing difficulties dis- 
counted, This tunnel might certainly be an 
achievement of the new century if it were 
thought commercially and politically advis- 
able —and as to that the eminent engineer 
evidently had his doubts. 





Sir William Crookes, with whom I had a 
short conversation in his working-room —half 
laboratory and half study—at his residence 
in Kensington Park Gardens, declared at the 
outset that such a forecast as I proposed to 
him must necessarily be limited in scope to 
the application of existing ideas. 

“T was reading recently,” he remarked, 
“Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘When the Sleeper 
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Awakens,’ and I found that every one of the 
things imagined by the author to have taken 
place was merely a further extension of some- 
thing which we have already. I have no 
doubt, in my own mind, for example, that the 
next century will see a great multiplication 
of ‘twopenny tubes.’ We shall have every 
house in London connected with every other 
house by telephone. The phonograph will 
be in common use. I don’t feel certain that 
London will be covered with glass, although, 
in my opinion, our cities would be much 
more comfortable if one could go out and 
about regardless of rain, cold, and fog. But 
all this, you will say, represents no fresh 
achievement on the part of science. Well, I 
might add the flying machine, which is 
almost sure to be perfected some time next 
century. Aerial navigation is now, I believe, 
only a matter of money. If only Govern- 
ments would devote big sums to its solution 
the problem would soon be solved.” 

This view, readers 
will note, is in direct 
opposition to that 
which another emi- 
nent chemist — Sir 
William Preece — ex- 
pressed to me. _ Sir 
William Crookes had 
seemingly been much 
more impressed by 
Count Zeppelin’s 
recent experiments. 

“For the rest,” Sir 
William proceeded, 
“T can only say that 
it is very often the 
unexpected which 
happens. It is my 
belief that after the 
telephone and_ the 
more recent discovery 
of ‘radium ’ scientists 
will be very chary of 
using the word ‘im- 
possible.’ We all 
thought the idea of 
the telephone prepos- 
terous. We knew that 
certain sounds could 
be projected from a 
piece of iron, but to suppose that all the 
varied intonations of the human voice could 
be so conveyed Was impossible. Yet it is 
so, although I, for one, confess that even now 
I do not understand w&y it should be so. 
As regards ‘ radium,’ little or nothing can be 
said at the moment from the practical-point 
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of view. But, as an example of seemingly 
continuous energy—something of which we 
had previously no conception—who can tell 
of what fresh achievement it may be the 
forerunner ?” 

Sir William Crookes did not tell me—as 
he might well have done—that he himself 
was on the verge of discovering the Rontgen 
rays some years before the German scientist 
bestowed upon the world this valuable aid to 
the surgeon’s art. This interesting circum- 
stance was incidentally mentioned to me a 
day or two later, when I called upon Mr. J. 
W. Swan, F.R.S., the electrician and inventor, 
in Holland Park. 


“JT remember Sir William,” said Mr. 
Swan, “once showing me just such rays in 
the course of some experiments he was 
making with phosphorescent effects, although 
neither he nor I had any idea as to 


their extraordinary penetrative effect. On 


MR. J. W. SWAN, (George Newnes, Lid. 
another occasion, it seems, Sir William 
complained of some finger-marks on photo- 
graphic plates which he attributed to 
carelessness in manufacture, although there 
can now be little doubt that they were 
brought about by his own work in producing 
X-rays, as they are now called.” 
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My conversation with Mr. Swan, whose 
incandescent lamp associates his name with 
that of Edison, suggested that one of the 
greatest achievements of the twentieth 
century may be the substitution of some 
new chemical for the present mechanical 
method of generating electricity. 

“At present, of course,” Mr. Swan 
remarked, “the chemical method is much 
the more difficult and expensive. At this 
Holland Park Station on the New Central 
London Railway machinery of something 
like 3,000 horse- power is employed to 
generate the electricity for driving the trains 
and lifts and for the lighting. Well, at the 
present time an incalculable number of 
batteries would be required to provide an 
equivalent amount of electricity. For the 
time being the attempt to generate electri- 
city chemically has been almost abandoned 
Yet in some respects the electric current 
would be more convenient in the form of a 
battery than it is distributed from a generat- 
ing station, and there is no reason in the 
nature of the case why some fresh discovery 
in the new century should not show that it can 
be produced chemically with much greater 
cheapness, although I don’t profess to have 
any idea what sort of discovery it will be. 

“The increasing cost of motive-power will 
probably stimulate efforts in this direction. 
More general use and further improvement in 
lamps will doubtless cheapen electric light 
very much, but, after all, the great impedi- 
ment is the increasing cost of motive-power. 
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It is true that we get out of coal only from 
10 to 15 per cent. of the energy it contains, 
and many efforts have been made to prevent 
this waste, but, so far, without success.” 

“Then you are not too sanguine, Mr. 
Swan, that in the new certtury Electra will 
become a sort of omnipotent fairy, doing all 
the hard work in daily life ?” 

“No, although I have no doubt that the 
use of electricity in industries, both large and 
small, will be much extended. But I don’t 
think it likely that it will be found advan- 
tageous for, say, cleaning the windows and 
scrubbing the floors of our houses, as im- 
aginative writers have suggested, although a 
few people may choose to employ it as an 
exquisite way of having such things done. 
Nor would I dare to commit myself to the 
opinion that, in the next century, electricity 
will entirely supersede gas as an illuminant.” 

As might be expected, electricity was 
much in evidence in Mr. Swan’s own 
house ; everywhere electric lights and bells, 
of course, whilst in the drawing-room I 


noticed an electrophone, and in the extensive 
basement inspected several laboratories and 
workshops wherein such motive-power as is 
required proceeds from electricity. 


In contrast with Mr. Swan’s _ studied 
moderation may be quoted the roseate 
views of M. Berthelot, the world-renowned 
French scientist, who cccupies the represen- 
tative position of secretary to the Academy 
of Sciences. M. Berthelot was unfortunately 


M. BERTHELOT. 
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away from home when I endeavoured to see 
him in Paris, but he kindly referred me, in 
the place of an interview, to an address 
which he delivered in April, 1897, at a 
dinner of the “Chambre Syndicale des 
Produits Chimiques.” In this address, which, 
although partly humorous in form, had 
throughout a serious meaning, M. Berthelot 
clearly indicated his belief that in the 
twentieth century the greatest scientific 
achievement would be the chemical manu- 
facture of food, although this is to be 
preceded by an equally revolutionary change 
in motive-power. 

“Tt is easy,” observes M. Berthelot, “to 
conceive the prin- 
ciple of this inven- 
tion. It will be 
necessary to utilize 
the heat of the sun 
and the heat at the 
centre of our globe. 
The incessant pro- 
gress of science gives 
rise to the legitimate 
hope of capturing 
these sources of 
limitless energy. In 


order to capture the 


central heat, for 
example, it will be 
sufficient to sink 
wells at a depth of 
four to five thousand 
métres—-which does 
not surpass the 
powers, perhaps, of 
present - day engi- 
neers, and certainly 
will not those of 
future engineers. 
We shall find in this 
heat the support of 
all life and all industry. Thus the water 
at the bottom of these wells would reach 
a temperature and possess a_ pressure 
capable of driving any possible number of 
machines. 

“With the day,” continues this dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, “on which energy 
can be obtained thus economically would 
come the manufacture: of food of all kinds 
with carbon extracted from carbonic acid, 
with hydrogen taken from water, with 
nitrogen and oxygen taken from the atmo- 
sphere. That which vegetation produces at 
present, with the aid of energy borrowed 
from the surrounding universe, we shall yet 
accomplish, and we shall accomplish it better, 
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in a fashion more extensive and more perfect 
than by the action of Nature—for such is the 
power of chemistry. 

“In the next century the day will come 
when everybody will carry his little gaseous 
tablet, his little bal! of fatty matter, his little 
bit of sugar, his little bottle of aromatic spice, 
according to his personal taste; all these 
things produced more economically and in 
inexhaustible quantities by our chemical 
manufactories, independently of seasons, of 
rain or drought, of heat, which dries up 
plants, or of cold, which blights fruit ; all free 
from the microbes which cause epidemics 
and are the enemies of human life.” 


This was the first 
theme, regarded ina 
somewhat less san- 
guine spirit, of Sir 
Henry Roscoe, who 
was President of the 
Chemical Society in 
1882 and of the 
sritish Association 
in 1887. I had a 
quarter of an hour 
with Sir Henry in 
the Athenzeum Club, 
at which temple of 
learning his is pro- 
bably one of the 
most familiar faces, 
as it certainly must 
be one of the most 
cheerful. 

“More,” he an- 
swered, emphatically, 
when I inquired of 
Sir Henry whether 
he considered that 
science was as likely 
to do as much for 
mankind in the coming as it has done in the 
past century. But he was much less emphatic 
in speaking of the particular achievements 
by which the chemist and other scientists 
would make good this prediction. 

“We hear much,” Sir Henry remarked, 
“as to the artificial preparation of natural 
products by chemical means. As an example 
of this I may quote the case of the artificial 
production of indigo and also of cane sugar, 
although up to the present the chemist’s 
sugar cannot compete in price with that of 
the vegetable product. The power of the 
chemist is such that he may look forward to 
the artificial preparation of any material pos- 
sessing a gaseous, a liquid, or a crystalline 
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form, many of these, doubtless, with practical 
advantage. 

“ But I don’t think there is much substance 
in the speculation, advanced in some quarters, 
as to the possibility of the men and women 
of the next century taking their food generally 
in a concentrated chemical form. The most 
important articles of food, after all, are grain 
and flesh, and our present knowledge does 
not suggest the possibility of the chemist 
providing, even in the course of a century, 
a satisfactory substitute for bread, beef, or 
mutton—inasmuch as so far the production 
by artificial means of material possessing 
organized structure seems beyond the 
power of the chemist’s synthesis.” 

“In which direction, Sir Henry, do you 
consider, then, that science is likely to achieve 
most ?” 

“That is very hard to say. In one direc- 
tion the twentieth century will, in my opinion, 
not witness such changes as have occurred in 
the nineteenth. Thus science has solved the 
problem of cold storage, and has been in- 
strumental in bringing food from where it is 
not required to where it is. But, so far as I 
can judge, the annihilation of distance in this 
and in other respects which our century has 
witnessed cannot be carried very much farther 
in the next; the Atlantic voyage, for instance, 
which can now be accomplished in five 
days, is not likely to be reduced to one. We 
must look in other directions for similar 
progress of an epoch - making character. 
Perhaps the most important question with 
which science is now concerning itself is the 
utilization of fresh sources of energy, and the 
increasing cost and decreasing quantity of coal 
must stimulate its efforts in this direction. 
The next century, I should say, will certainly 
witness the harnessing of many Niagaras. 

“Unfortunately our own country, which 
has had so great an advantage in its abund- 
ance of coal, is comparatively deficient in 
falling water. It is true that attention is 
also being directed to turning to account the 
force of the tides, and in this respect, as an 
insular country, we should be gainers. But 
it is difficult to see how the tides could be 
utilized without great expenditure on en- 
gineering, and for this reason I am afraid 
that in the next century tidal power will not 
be an effective competitor of the force, say, 
of the Niagara or the Zambesi.” 

Sir Henry Roscoe then expressed 2 view 
which explained his emphatic affirmative in 
answering my first question. 

“T am disposed to think that the greatest 
progress of the next century will be made in 


the application of science for the benefit of 
humanity, as well as in fresh invention or 
discovery. In sanitation on scientific princi- 
ples, and especially in preventive medicine, 
science has an important part to play. In 
this respect we have made some progress 
during the latter part of this century, but 
that is insignificant in comparison with what 
we may legitimately look forward to in 
the coming century for the prevention of 
epidemic disease and the amelioration of the 
ills to which, hitherto, flesh has been heir.” 


From the standpoint of medical science, 
Mr. Thomas Bryant, the President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons from 1893 to 
1896, whom I consulted finally, spoke to 
some extent in indorsement of this view. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago,” said Mr. 
Bryant, as he received me in his Grosvenor 
Street consulting-room, “an eminent surgeon 
of that time committed himself to the opinion 
that in our profession the acme of scientific 
achievement had been reached, that we had 
gone about as far as it was possible to go. 
How absurd such a statement seems to-day ! 
One is inclined to think that the man who 
made it, a man of great skill and scientific 
knowledge, too, must have been mad. 

“It is true that practically no further 
advance has been made with the two great 
achievements of the earlier part of this 
century—the use of anesthetics and anti- 
septics. With regard to them we may have 
reached the end of possibilities. But, on 
the eve of the new century, I feel that in 
medicine and surgery we can look forward 
to even greater achievements and discoveries. 
Some of them we can clearly see coming.” 

“ And the greatest of these is 

“Well, the bacteriological work of the past 
few years clearly foreshadows both’ the pre 
vention and cure of diseases that are now 
generally regarded as hopeless, such as 
cancer and phthisis or consumption. The 
cure of consumption has, I know, been pre- 
maturely announced more than once, but 
from what has already been achieved there is 
good reason to believe that it will really 
become an accomplished fact before the 
new century is very far advanced. For 
similar reason we may look forward to the 
extirpation of the plague in India. We are 
now in what may be called the second stage 
of this work, the discovery of the friendly 
hacteria—for bacteria, you know, can be 
friendly as well as hostile to human life- 
and this is certain to be fruitful in great 
results. 
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“Another achievement which is, I think, 
not very far off is the prevention of malaria. 
It is now well established that mosquitoes 
are the principal agency in the spread of this 
fever, and with drainage and other sanitary 
measures mosquitoes might be exterminated 
or rendered innocuous. It is my impression 
that some time during next century such 
fever spots as the West Coast of Africa—in 
fact, tropical climates generally — will be 
rendered as healthy as, say, the Fens of 
Lincolnshire, which be- 
fore their irrigation were 
also breeding - places of 
disease.” 

“What is to be ex- 
pected in surgery or medi- 
cine, Mr. Bryant, from the 
use of the X-rays?” 

“Well, although the 
utility of ROntgen’s dis- 
covery has, of course, 
been demonstrated — be- 
yond all doubt, it is hard 
to say of what achieve- 
ments it may be the fore- 
runner. At present we 
are like children in the 


use of the rays, and, as 


several cases have sug- 
gested, for some time to 
come the greatest caution 
will be necessary in 
applying them for cura- 
tive purposes, although 
their value in this way 
may prove to be very great. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that the X-rays, 
although they can hardly add much to 
our knowledge of anatomy, will so facilitate 
the diagnosis of disease, as well as of 
wounds, that in this way R6ntgen’s dis- 
covery may bring about great achievements 
in preventive medicine. In fact,” laughingly 
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continued Mr. Bryant, “ our profession is 
undermining itself in all directions. In the 
next century it may become necessary to 
introduce the plan of the Chinese, who pay 
their doctors so long as they are in good 
health.” 

“ Nevertheless, nervous disease is said to 
be on the increase. In this respect is 
hypnotism likely to achieve any great result 
next century ? ” 

“Ah, who can say? It is unfortunate 
that hypnotism has 
hitherto been so much 
in the hands of quacks 
and charlatans, bent only 
on exploiting it for 
money-making purposes. 
I am certainly of opinion 
that the subject ought to 
be earnestly taken in 
hand from the medical 
standpoint. Although no 
definite result can be at 
present anticipated, it 
does undeniably offer 
great possibilities, and 
for this reason should be 
attractive to young, en- 
thusiastic students and 
investigators.” 

Mr. Bryant himself still 
seems enthusiastic if he 
is no longer young, even 
judged by our fin-de-siecle 
standard: he is seventy- 
two. Before taking my 
leave I endeavoured to obtain his opinion 
as to the longevity of the twentieth century 
man. But on this point Mr. Bryant’s pro- 
phetic instinct did not get so far as a figure. 
And I did not dare to remind him that in 
the belief of a Russian doctor, M. Elie 
Metchnikoff, the twentieth century man will, 
if it so pleases him, live for ever ! 











A HERO of THE DRIFT 


By WALTFR Woop. 


HE Assistant -Commis- 

sary was not regarded 

as a fighting-man. His 

appearance, it was re- 

marked, was not mili- 

tary, his uniform was 
not smart, his trousers bagged at the 
knees, and the senior subaltern had been 
heard to say that there was room in his tunic 
for some of his stores as well as his chest. 
The Assistant-Commissary’s head was in- 
clined to baldness, and his beard was 
turning grey. His eyes were of the mildest 
blue, and the soft lines of his gentle face had 
not been hardened by his service West and 
East. He had determined to become a 
pensioner as soon as this small war in South 
Africa was over. 

“Dear, good, kind Railton,” murmured 
the senior subaltern, “you need only look 
at him to know that the fighting spirit isn’t in 
him. He never drew a sword or fired a shot 
in anger. He never, I’m absolutely certain, 
wronged a living creature ; he can’t bear to 
look on suffering of any sort, and I never 
heard him swear. Whata record! And he 
isn’t five feet five.” 

As the senior subaltern uttered these words 
he looked at Railton, and saw that he was 
earnestly scanning the neighbouring hills. ‘The 
subaltern, named Barran, was in command of 


a small body of infantry which had been left 


to guard the wounded of a column operating 
against the Zulus, and to hold the buildings 
at the Drift in which the sick lay. The Drift 
itself was of vital importance, for it was the 
key to neighbouring British territory, and 
through it a conquering horde could 
march to devastation. The orders of 
the senior subaltern were simple—to hold 
the Drift till his commanding officer 
returned. To do this he had two thinned 
companies of his regiment with him—the 
“ skeletons,” they had called themselves— 
but although he could not muster a hundred 
men in both, he was as proud as if he com- 
manded a brigade, and felt equal to a 
meeting with any force the enemy liked to 
send against him. As a matter of fact, there 
was no sign of the foe, and no reason what- 
ever to suppose that he meant to swoop 
upon the Drift. 

“ What transfixes you?” asked the senior 
subaltern, sauntering up to Railton’s side. 

“What do vou make of it ?” answered the 
Assistant-Commissary, pointing to the foot 
of one of the hills. , 
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The senior subaltern looked, and_ saw two 
or three mounted men dash furiously on to 
the plain and make for the camp. 

“They're our own pcople—and in a 
hurry, too,” said Barran, uneasily. 

“ They’re in something more than hurry— 
they’re panic-stricken,” said Railton. 

Even then the senior subaltern noticed 
that @i@ Assistant-Commissary spoke very 
quietly ; but he thought that, not being a 
combatant, he could not know what such 
a flight might mean, and did not appreciate 
the situation. 

The senior subaltern was a brave man, 
but he turned hot and cold as the mounted 
men rode hard towards him, and he saw that 
they must have hurried from some stricken 
battle-field. The first to get near enough 
to hail him was a brother officer, one who 
had gone away with the Colonel. 

“ What’s the matter, Howard ?” demanded 
Barran. 

“ Battalion rushed by the Zulus and wiped 
out—not a score of us have got away. And 
they’re coming to attack the Drift!” 

He tried to get out of his saddle as he 
spoke, and Barran saw that he could not, as 
his left hand was smashed by a bullet. He 
helped his comrade to alight. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, when Howard 
stood on the ground beside him. 

“It’s true—butchered! Near the Hill of 
the Little Hand,” gasped Howard. “ May I 
never see such a sight again. But you, 
Barran, what will you do? The Zulus are 
coming here in swarms.” 

“ Hold the Drift till the Colonel comes,” 
answered Barran. 

“Then you'll have to hold it till the Day 
of Judgment, for the Colonel has a dozen 
spear-thrusts in him,” observed Howard, 
solemnly. 

“Then I'll hold out till the General comes,” 
continued Barran, speaking in growing ex- 
citement. “He knows we’re here, and will 
push on as soon as he learns of the disaster 
to the battalion. We mustn’t lose an instant. 
I can’t even ask you about the disaster, 
although I’m sick to learn the details. 
Railton, hurry to the river and tell Raine 
to come back instantly with his men. You, 
Howard, and the rest of you, come on.” 

He hurried away, the fugitives with him, 
while Railton ran to the neighbouring river 
and alarmed Lieutenant Raine and _ half-a- 
dozen men who were engaged with him there 
on some engineering work. 

“Strike the tents,” ordered Barran, and 
the white canvas fell flat upon the ground. 
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“Do your best, Raine,” he added, to the 
Engineer, “to get some sort of defences 
ready against these hordes of savages. But 
get your hand looked to, Howard.” 

“That can wait—there’s no time now,” 
answered Howard. “ Thring can be better 
employed than in looking after me. I'll wind 
a handkerchief round the wrist and hang on 
till we’ve finished with the niggers.” As he 
spoke he got a piece of linen and bound his 
wrist with it. ‘“ Lucky it’s not the fighting 
hand,” he declared. ‘‘ Now I’m ready.” 

The senior subaltern, the Engineer officer, 
the Assistant-Commissary, and Thring, the 
medical officer, fell furiously to work prepar- 
ing for defence. They and the men dragged 
mattresses from the buildings, hauled mealie- 
bags and grain-bags forth, fetched the 
prostrate tents, and laid rough hands on 
biscuit - boxes, tarpaulins, tent-poles, and 
stray articles of furniture. 

With these things and a waggon they built 
a barricade behind which they took shelter, 
and prepared to fight for their own lives 
and the forty sick and wounded men in 
hospital. Barran looked about him, and 
felt but dubiously secure in the natural and 
manufactured strength of his position. In 
his rear were the buildings of the Drift, 
every one containing helpless soldiers ; in 


front was the frail barricade, the waggon in 
the centre, and for the rest a wall of mattress, 
canvas, biscuit-box, and grain-bag. 

The sullen neighbouring hills were hold- 
ing, if the fugitives spoke truly, Zulu impis, 


blood - glutted, and thirsting for more 
slaughter, who would swoop down on the 
Drift like wolves on the fold. It was now 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
supreme question was: Could the defence 
hold out till night, when darkness might put 
a stop to the attack or enable reinforcements 
to come? The fate of the battalion which 
had been annihilated would soon be known, 
and then the General, who was not many 
miles away, and would know of the peril of 
the soldiers at the Drift, would hurry on at all 
costs to relieve them. 

“T wish,” thought Barran, “that in place 
of Railton and Thring I had a couple more 
men like Howard. Railton’s so gentle and 
humane, and Thring isn’t a soldier.” 

“Here they come!” cried Railton, who 
was standing near the senior subaltern. 

“Now he'll be wanting to bolt to the 
storehouse,” muttered Barran, whose ex- 
tremity had induced an ungenerous mood 
foreign to his nature. 

“ Remember what I’ve told you, men,” he 
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exclaimed. “Keep your fire till they get to 
the barricade, then hit them swift and low. 
And don’t forget the bayonet—and what 
they’ve done at the Little Hand.” 

With revenge impelling them —revenge for 
the butchery of nearly the whole of their 
battalion—and nerves strung with the intense 
resolve to fight for life, every man for 
himself, the little band awaited the first 
onrush of the enemy. It came relentlessly. 


The Zulus spread out from the hills in 
front of the barricade, expanded in a horse- 
shoe form until the Drift was fully com- 
passed, then with a war-cry of “ Usuti/” that 
rang over the plain and echoed up the silent 


his was the first shot to speed from the 
barricade. He had marked a towering chief 
on horseback, and the warlike figure reeled 
and tumbled from the saddle. 

“The ball is open, and I’ve 
dancing,” exclaimed Railton, 
“ May I live to see the finish !” 

Barran heard him, but his cry of “ Bravo !” 
was lost in. the rattle of the muskeffy, and 
Railton himself became a shadow in the 
powder-smoke. 

“Drive them back!” cried Barran. His 
voice was loud and clear, but only one or 
two of those who were nearest to him heard 
the words. It was not needful that they 


led the 
reloading. 





“*THE BALL IS OPEN, AND I'VE LED THE DANCING,” 


EXCLAIMED RAILTON, 


hills, they hurled themselves against the 
stubborn foe. 

“ They cry ‘Usu¢i’—cowards,” said Railton. 
“Let them wait and see.” 

Barran, to whom he spoke, looked round, 
and saw that he had mistaken his man. The 
Assistant-Commissary’s face was soft and 
gentle no longer, it was as inflexible as any 
other at the Drift; his mild blue eyes 
glittered with the light of battle; and his 
slender form was as firm and straight as 
Barran’s own, and Barran was reckoned the 
smartest figure in the regiment. 

Railton held a rifle, and held it like a man 
who knew how to use it, and meant to use it 
well. 

He raised it coolly and deliberately, and 





should, for the onslaught of 
the enemy showed how poor 
the chance of life would be if 
once they got behind the en- 
trenchment. Bullets came in 
murderous clusters, striking the 
biscuit-boxes with dull reports, 
splintering the furniture, boring 
into the grain-bags and the 
canvas, flattening themselves 
against the walls of the buildings, and some 
crashing through the windows, while assegais, 
thrown by sinewy and malignant arms, hurtled 
through the air like swooping birds. 

In the fierceness of the first onrush a 
gigantic Zulu, screaming his war-cry, sprang 
against the barricade, and with a tremendous 
bound alighted on the top. His great, black, 
muscular form was for an instant silhouetted 
against the sky. He raised his spear, and 
was about to jump into the midst of the 
defenders. 

Railton saw him and divined his purpose, 
and as the warrior leaned inward for the 
spring he thrust at him with his bayonet, 
leaping upward as he did so, the better to 
drive home his thrust. 
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Howard, convinced of his 





“THE ZULU FELL BACK WITH A WILD CRY.” 

The Zulu fell back with a wild cry. 
Instantly another was in the place where he 
had been standing. Him also the Assistant- 
Commissary—-who was no soldier — hurled 
back, then shouting that he could work 
better higher up, he climbed to the top of 
the barricade and plied his weapon fiercely, 
using the steel only, for the pressing need of 
action gave no chance of firing then. 

A shower of bullets and assegais went over 
and about the figure on the grain-bags, and 
it toppled over and rolled at the soldiers’ 
fe et. 

“Riddled like a sieve — must be,” 
claimed Howard, with a groan of regret. 

“Should be, if I weren’t so little, and my 
clothes didn’t bag,” said Railton, cheerfully, 
as he sat up, and then rose to his feet. “ As 
it is, I’m only winded and a bit dazed.” 


ex- 


error, and delighted to find 
that he was in the wrong, was 
blazing away again with his 
revolver. Railton, through 
whose plenteous clothing three 
bullets had passed, took his 
place behind some _biscuit- 
boxes, and, aiming as well as 
he could in the thickening 
smoke, paid his tribute to the 
uproar. 

An assault like that, needing 
such vast energy for its delivery, 
could not be maintained for 
long, and the defence found 
that the bullets and assegais 
were thinning, and that the 
Zulus were withdrawing. When 
the thick, choking, slowly- 
rising smoke had broken 
enough for them to see 
through, they saw that the 
Zulus were hurrying away to 
the foot of the hills, dragging 
and carrying their wounded 
with them. The dead they 


had left as they had fallen, and 
it was seen that they almost 


formed another barricade out- 
side the first. 
“They'll swoop down again,’ 
said Howard, warningly ; 
“they’re only drawing off for 
a little while. They did so at 
the other place.” 
“ Yes, they'll face the music 
again,” said Barran. 
“Then we shall have to 
make ’em dance an_ even 
livelier tune,” added the Assistant -Com- 
missary. 

“You’re a fraud,” observed the senior 
subaltern, with fierce admiration. ‘“ You’ve 
deceived us all along. Who taught you to 
fight in this way?” 

“Instinct,” replied Railton. ‘“ Besides, 
who could help fighting at a time like this ?” 

Nothing more was said. Time was too 
precious for talk, and so every officer and 
man set to work to strengthen the defence, 
and get more ammunition in readiness for 
the renewal of the attack. The lull was 
welcome, too, because it gave a chance for 
the removal to the buildings of men who 
had been shot down or stabbed, and to drag 
from near the barricade the bodies of some 
soldiers who would fight no more. 

Again the black tide rolled from the hills 


? 
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and spread over the plain, and once more 
the Zulus and the Englishmen were struggling 
furiously. Night was falling, but the Zulus 
had no thought of letting darkness stop the 
conflict. 

“Keep it up!” cried Barran, encourag- 
ingly. “It can’t be long before the General 
comes. Keep the ammunition going. Pass 
it round quicker than you'd pass the bottle.” 

He uttered the concluding words to 
Thring, the surgeon, who had been serving 
ammunition to the fighters from the first. 
Time after time he had rushed to the 
magazine and laid violent hands upon the 
cartridges, and in the heaviest of the firing 
and thickest of the fight had gone courage- 
ously about his unprofessional business. No 
man ran greater danger, and yet the surgeon 
came by no hurt. In the interval, when the 
Zulus were re-forming out of gunshot, he had 
done what he could for the wounded, but 
now he had left them and was hard at work 
with the ammunition-cases. He longed to 
use a rifle himself, but knew that he was 
infinitely better employed as he was now, in 
running between the fighting line and the 
magazine, seeing that the pouches were kept 
full. 

If the Zulus fought with fury in their first 
attack they strove in frenzy now. In the 
earlier fight at the Little Hand they had seen 
men go down like stones, each one in his 
place. This their own best warriors had 
said, and these white men at the Drift were 
dying just as hard. There was no leaping 
over grain-bag or biscuit-box, no crawling 
under the waggon, no bursting through the 
broken furniture that looked so frail, no 
piercing that living, writhing bank of bearded 
men, each one of whom was grimy with the 
battle-smoke, reeking with the sweat of action, 
and most of whom were warm with trickling 
blood. Ifa black crawled through the waggon 
he was shot or bayoneted before he could 
regain his feet inside the barricade ; if one, 
with mad and reckless leap, bounded on to the 
top of the obstacle, he was hurled back, dead 
or sorely wounded, amongst his fellows. The 
more they fought and leaped, the swifter they 
rushed, the speedier they dropped and the 
deeper grew the barricade of bodies. 

At last, with one resistless charge, an arm 
of the enormous surging mass broke through 
the defence, beat down a section of the bar- 
ricade, and by weight of human flesh and 
bone was forced into an actual collision with 
the soldiers. Muzzles spat fire into the very 
faces of the foe ; but they, regardless of the 
death which blazed upon them, surged up 


until they touched the gory steel itself. Then 
they tried to wrench the bayonets from the 
rifles, and two or three were torn away with 
bleeding hands. 

Railton saw a Zulu who had grasped a 
bayonet and had struck aside the rifle as the 
bullet whistled from it lift his knobkerrie to 
strike the soldier on the head. He rushed 
up just in time to crash his rifle on the dark, 
fierce face, then hurried back to where the 
foe had made an entry. 

With Barran, Howard, and Thring—for at 
this supreme crisis Thring also had snatched 
a rifle, and was dealing blows beyond the 
healing of the art he practised — Railton 
contested every foot of ground ; but, all the 
time he cried that they were holding their 
own, he knew that step by step they were 
being forced upon and into the adjacent 
buildings, and that the end for all was very 
near. 

The senior subaltern, stunned by a blow, 
fell to the ground under the very feet of the 
savages. Railton seized him and dragged 
him to the door of one of the rooms in which 
the sick lay, and opening it, he pushed the 
unconscious man inside. “Get into the 
building, too,” he shouted ; “ we can do no 
more good here.” 

Those who heard him obeyed as if he 
had been their own commanding officer. 
The Assistant-Commissary was the last to 
seek the refuge of the doorway. He then 
dashed in, slammed the door, and threw him 
self against it. An assegai was driven into 
the woodwork, and the point buried itself in 
Railton’s shoulder as he strained against the 
door to keep it shut. Howard and Thring 
thrust with him, and they stood there 
grimly. Railton made no sound until help 
had come and the door had been barricaded. 
Then he demanded in a cheerful voice that 
Thring should help him to unhook himself. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he protested, but Thring 
insisted upon doing something, in a rough 
and ready way, to staunch the bleeding. 
“Now, I'll stand here and guard the door 
while the wounded are got somewhere else,” 
said the Assistant-Commissary. “The niggers 
have left us for a minute or two; I can see 
them going.” 

Railton did not say that he saw them 
collecting straw and wood to bring up and 
set the hospital on fire. That bit of news he 
thought would be better kept to himself. 
He thrust his rifle-barrel through a crack in 
the door, and fired so steadily and truly that 
the path was blocked with tributes to his 
power. But fresh warriors came on, and as 
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“HOWARD AND THRING THRUST WITH HIM.” 
darkness fell the first-fruits of the Zulus’ 
bravery were tasted by them. They had set 
the hospital on fire, and as the flames 
crackled and threw a lurid light across the 
plain they raised their cry of war afresh. 

“It’s all over now, at any rate,” said the 
senior subaltern, with a groan. 

“It'll be the Little Hand again,” added 
Howard. He shuddered as he recalled the 
fearful picture of the massacre, which had 
been driven from his recollection in the 
turmoil of the fight. 

“Never say die while there’s a door and 
wall between us,” shouted Railton, exultantly. 
“Shall I keep this doorway while you get the 
cripples somewhere else ? ” 

Without awaiting leave or orders he began 
firing afresh, and when his rifle-barrel became 
too hot for use he picked up the weapon of 
a dead man near him and fired the two 
alternately. He kept the Zulus at bay until 
the sick had been removed in safety, then, as 
the flames were licking the woodwork and 


the roof was on fire, and as the 
Zulus also were beating fiercely at 
the door, he rushed across the 
smoke - laden, choking room, and 
staggered into a doorway which led 
into another apartment. 

Here men were working with 
bayonets and butts of rifles, as 
energetically as rabbits burrowing 
in the earth, to make a hole through 
the wall, for the enemy were sure 
within a few minutes to burst into 
this place also. There was a mur- 
derous beating at the door. Railton, 
with a stalwart private, was leaning 
against it, as undaunted as ever, 
but feeling weaker, for by this time 
he had several wounds upon his 

body. His shoulder gave him pain 
intense, but he never dreamed of 
crying out. He believed that 
death must now be met by all. 
Part of the building was blazing, 
the blacks were swarming, and, 
besides defending themselves and 
the few rooms that still remained 
to them, the soldiers had the 
care and burden of the sick and 
wounded. 


Of those who could crawl or 


walk most got into the shelter of 
the neighbouring rooms and were 


guarded by their comrades. One 

or two, but not without enduring 

agony, clambered out of windows, 

and dragged themselves to the 
long grass outside the Drift, where they hid 
themselves; others were butchered by the 
Zulus, amongst them a man who was crying 
in delirium. 

From the doorway which they guarded 
Railton and the private had to run and 
wriggle through a hole in the wall which the 
butts and bayonets had by this time made, 
and by means of which the wounded had 
been removed and the fighters had with- 
drawn, excepting Railton and the soldier. 
At their very heels the Zulus went, but the 
hole was swiftly plugged by bodies, and, 
unable to force an entrance through it, the 
foe ceased operations for the time, and a 
little peace fell on the party. The fire was 
being blown away from them, but there was 
light enough to show what was passing in the 
room. 

By the flashes of the powder they saw 
Railton sink upon the floor, and then crawl 
into a corner, as a wounded animal might 
crawl. They saw him stretch himself wearily 
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alongside a sick man on a 
mattress, and when Barran, 
with a heavy heart, kneeled 
by his side and looked im- 
ploringly at him, his eyes— 
they had suddenly become 
very gentle again—closed. 
“Tt’s all over with him,” 
Barran said, rising and join- 
ing Howard. He spoke in 
choked tones, for the memory 
of his ungenerous words be- 
fore the fight began was strong 
upon him. 
Howard made no answer, 
but turned away, and with set 
purpose of killing as many of 
the Zulus as he could, fired 
revengefully at any 
dusky form which 
flitted past his view. 
But the back of the 
conflict had been by 
this time broken. 
From that hour the 
impis made no fresh 
attempt to rush. Some 
part of the main build- 
ing was destroyed, and 
still smouldered and 
crackled in the dark 
ness, at times breaking 
into weak flame and dying out in smoke ; but 
the portion where the defenders had sought 
refuge was intact, and so they heid their own 
through the rest of that appalling night. 
When the dawn broke the Zulus slowly 
drew away, a beaten, sullen horde, taking 
their wounded with them, and leaving 
mounds of dead to testify to their own valour 
and the courage of the men who had for 
such long hours, against such long odds, 
fought behind the grain-bags and the boxes. 
While the morning was yet young the 
General marched to the relief, and Barran, 
saluting stiffly with a useless arm, made 
known in brief and military fashion that he 
had obeyed the command of his superior 
officer. He had held the Drift. The 
butchery of the Little Hand was in some 
degree atoned for, and the British Colony 
was safe. 


As he made his statement Thring, himself 


a cripple, hastened up with less of ceremony 
than the presence of the General demanded, 
and announced that Railton lived, and except- 


‘'S ALL OVER WITH HIM,” BARRAN SAID,” 


ing the fact that he would have to go through 
life with one arm, many scars, and a slender 
pension, would do well. 

The dead were still unburied near the 
Little Hand—they were left unsodded for 
four months, and not even the vultures 
touched them—when Railton, who was much 
swathed and bound, was told by Barran, with 
the help of Howard and professional aid 
from Thring, that he was included in a batch 
of men who had become V.C.’s, because of 
what they had done to keep the Drift. 

The Assistant-Commissary was again a 
mild, gentle, slender little man, with more of 
greyness in his beard and hair than one had 
seen before they held the Drift. “ After all,” 
he remarked, gravely, “I’ve done nothing 
more than any other soldier did. At any 
rate, I did nothing to deserve the Cross. | 
opened the ball, but I didn’t see it through.” 

“ Not deserve it !” echoed Barran. “ Why, 
man, if you got what you’re entitled to, you'd 
have bars enough on your Cross to make a 
ladder from your chest to your feet.” 





ln Front of the Stampede. 
A STORY OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER RAILROAD AND PLAINS. 


By ALVAH MILTON 


S claim-adjuster in the depart- 
ment of lost, over, and short 
freight I was, for the most 
part, “on the wing,” knocking 
about over all divisions and 
branches of the road, at the 
head or tail of problems involving the 
company’s money or the want of it. Old 
Perth, round-house foreman at Wandon, had 
helped me in fixing the responsibility of a 
shortage in the freighting of engine-oil from 
an Eastern firm, and perhaps on that account, 
or from some sort of affinity, we became fast 
friends. Of course, and quite naturally, an 
ex-dispatcher like myself and an old engineer 
like Perth could hardly escape feeling an 
interest in each other ; besides, Perth was a 
man of good intellect, and eminently worthy 
of cultivation. I rarely passed through 
Wandon without going over to the round- 
house and shops to see him. 
Sitting one day in his little office, which 
looked on the one hand into the engine- 
room, with its sixteen stalls, and on the other 


into the repair-shop, with its cranes, steam- 
hammers, lathes, and litter of engine parts, 
he told me the story of Katie Lyon’s great 
ride during Long Blanket’s raid, and her 
race for life in the buffalo stampede. 

“It was the first trip I ever fired an 


engine,” he said. “I was then a green 
lump of a boy, only a couple of years off the 
farm. Most railroaders, you know, come 
from the corn-fields, especially in the West. 
Eighteen months in the shops at Omaha 
had given me an ambition to push my way 
toward the throttle as fast as possible, and 
wipers and firemen being plenty in my 
quarter, I came on out to the mountain 
division and went into the round-house at 
Ludder. That was way back in the sixties, 
when the first road was being pushed across 
the western half of the continent. Indians 
and buffalo and soldiers were very much in 
evidence in those days, and the line, instead 
of running clean and well-ballasted through a 
civilized land, wormed its way across five 
hundred miles of bunch-grass and sage-brush, 
and through another five hundred of moun- 
tains, a world of solitude peopled only by 
creatures of solitude. 

“There was some question as to whether 


Ludder would continue:as a divisional point, 
Vo’. xxi.—10. 


KERR. 


and, partly on account of its possible re- 
moval, the round-house had been constructed 
of wood instead of brick. The building con- 
tained stalls for eight engines, and stood 
some 2o0oft. from a creek. Into the creek 
einptied an 18in. drain carrying off the 
waste water when we washed out the engine- 
boilers. But for this drain it is probable 
that Katie Lyon would never have taken her 
memorable ride. 

“Jack Lyon, Katie’s father, handled the 
throttle of the old 40. Jack was a middle- 
aged man then, and the 40 was young. Both 
are in the scrap-pile now, God bless them! 
The advanced front of construction was 
nearly a hundred miles west of us, and such 
rolling-stock as we boasted was chiefly em- 
ployed in hauling rails, ties, machinery, men, 
and supplies toward the front. The rather 
indefinite homes of the company’s employés 
at Ludder consisted, in most instances, of 
sod huts and flimsy pine cottages. Lyon’s 
home lay a quarter of a mile down the creek, 
where he found it convenient to have a 
garden, irrigated from the stream by means 
of a lifting water-wheel, and where a Jersey 
cow and calf and a young white mare, 
brought from Lowa, found pasturage close at 
hand. The engineer’s family consisted of a 
wife and three children—Katie, fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and twin boys in their 
tenth summer. 

“ Katie was a restless creature, boyish, and 
as whimsical and lively as thistledown. I 
remember—you can hardly fancy how clearly 
—of often looking down from the engine- 
house and seeing the girl and the two little 
chaps playing at all sorts of pranks in the 
pasture below the house. One day it would 
be ‘circus,’ with Katie on the mare, some- 
times standing up, urging the animal round 
a circle, with one twin as ring-master and the 
other as clown or ‘tumbler’; another day it 
would be ‘cowboy,’ with one of the twins or 
Katie on the mare and ‘roping’ the Jersey 
calf or cow or one of the children. Once, 
when nine years old, Katie had been to a 
circus, back in Iowa, and memory of it still 
flamed in her mind with something of the 
glory of a great torch seen against the sky. 
In Eastern Nebraska, afterward, she had 
seen the knights of the sombrero and lariat 
at work, and had found them picturesque 
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and remarkable. Imitation is the child’s 
part, so they played at that which seemed 
most fanciful in their world. Lyon occasion- 
ally asked his daughter, in teasing vein, if 
she had yet decided which she was best cut 
out for, a circus-rider or a cowboy. But 
Katie’s equestrian weakness ultimately served 
the little community a very good turn indeed. 

“ During those days Indians were plentiful ; 
not quite so thick as grasshoppers, but un- 
comfortably numerous, and not yet corralled 
on reservations, now. 3uffalo in un- 
counted thousands 
grazed on the 
plains and in the 
wide entrances of 
the mountain val 
all the way 

Texas to 
Wild 
in 
the 
and 

not 
was 


as 


leys 

from 
Montana. 
horses roamed 
freedom, and 
antelope 

were 
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coyote 
afraid. 
beautiful. 

“ But that order 
of things had been 
touched with 
the roar 


change : 
of the locomotive 
began to reverber- 


the  soli- 
tudes, and the 
first criminal 
slaughterers of the 
bison herds had 
begun their awful 
work. The Indians 
grew resentful and 
troublesome, and 
details of United 
States troops had 
often to be called 
out to guard the 
railroad and 
defenceless settle- 
ments. Then came 
the general attack led by Chief Long Blanket 
on the north and by Black Calf from the 
south. That brought to light the real stuff of 
most of us, and it was then I found out the 
true-blue steel of which Katie was made. She 
used to come up to the station almost every 
time that her father came in with his engine, 
and would usually climb into the cab and 
mount the fireman’s seat, and ring the bell 
while I ran the engine into the house. When 
Lyon wasn’t looking, I remember, I used to 
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let her hold the throttle as we went down to 
the round-house switch. She could always 
do almost anything with me. 

“Well, one September morning a report 
came from the front that the men on con- 
struction had been having a warm time with 
the redskins and wanted help. ' Three troops 
of the Third Cavalry were in camp on the 
creek a mile or so from Ludder, and a mes- 
senger was sent in all speed to notify them. 
Old Fort Chandler lay off to the south-west 
of us about fifteen miles, and the blue-shirts 
had been brought 
near the track in 
order that they 
might strike 
quickly, for dis- 
turbing rumours 
had been coming 
in for some weeks 
of a general up- 
rising of the 
savages. Major 
Holme had gone 
west from Fort 
Chandler in search 
of Black Calf and 
his band, leaving 
the troops at the 
fort reduced to a 
small number — 
three companies, 
under the com- 
mand of Captain 
Pope, having been 
detached to guard 
the railroad and 
settlement at 
Ludder. _ Black 
Calf, however, had 
given Holme the 
slip, and was 
making a_ long 
détour to the 
south and east to 
strike us at the 
division _ station ; 
but all were ignor 
ant of this. Reports had come in that Long 
Blanket, with a band of warriors, had been 
seen in the low foot-hills north of the track, 
some twenty miles west of us, and Pope was 
preparing to swing his force against them, 
when word came that his men were needed 
at the front, eighty miles west. 

“The superintendent of construction, who 
was at the front, had sent the message. It 
came by wire, early in the morning, and 
within the hour Pope was at the station with 
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his troops. The horses and luggage were 
hurriedly loaded into box-cars, most of the 
boys boarded other box-cars, while two flat 
cars were thrown into the centre of the 
train, each bearing a mounted howitzer and 
a staked breastwork of railroad iron and a 
complement of soldiers. Engine 40 was 
brought out and hooked on ahead. Her fire- 
man being sick, I was ordered to go with 
Lyon and fire the engine. That met my wish 
precisely, for I was anxious to begin firing ; 
besides, there was the enticing vision of a 
battle at the front. I was young then. It 
wouldn’t entice me now. 

“‘ Nearly everyone in the straggling village 
of Ludder came out to see us off. Lyon’s 
wife, with the twins and an anxious face, 
was there; and while Lyon was oiling round 
Katie climbed up into the cab and slipped a 
revolver under the cushion of the fireman’s 
seat. ‘It’s father’s; you may need it, Joe,’ 
she said, and laughed over her shoulder to 
me as she jumped to the ground from the 
gangway. I grinned and _ blushed, little 
realizing how and where I should next meet 
this madcap maid. 

* About nine o’clock we rolled out of the 
station, with a crowd of women and children 
and eight or ten. men cheering us, and began 
swinging away toward the west. The track 


was new and in poor shape for fast running ; 
but Lyon let the go have her head, his dark 
eyes glistening as he watched the rails ahead. 
The country swept away to north and south 
in scarcely perceptible swells—an ocean of 
fading grass, yellow-green and dreamy in 


the tender heat. Vast masses of snow-pure 
clouds drifted in the sky, while before us, in 
the west, and curving toward the north-east, 
rose the lilac-coloured heaps of the Rockies. 
I didn’t have much time to poetize, however, 
for I had my hands full in trying to keep the 
40 hot. 

“We got on swimmingly for perhaps 
twenty miles, then we struck a break—two 
rails had been pried loose from the ties and 
thrown by the right-of-way. -It looked bad. 
By the merest chance we escaped being 
ditched. On the north side of the track, and 
extending for miles toward the west, began a 
series of low foot-hills—so low they seemed 
much like the gentle swells’ of a lazy sea. 
Here and there through this undulating 
plateau sharp coulées had been cut by the 
summer waters of the distant mountains, 
though the stream-beds were now dry or 
carrying little fluid. Pope mounted to the 
top of a box-car and scanned the region with 
his glass, but no Indians or other marauders 
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were in sight. Away to the south we all 
saw what appeared to be a black lake, a 
sweep of living liquid, miles in length, and 
stirring faintly like something moved by a 
gentle wind. 

“ * Buffaloes,’ said Lyon, laconically, setting 
the injector-pumps to work and jumping 
to the ground. ‘That sort of thing is as 
common as jack-rabbits ; but this tearing up 
of the track is different. Long Blanket and 
his gang must be over among the hills there 
somewhere.’ He ended with some very 
strong language. 

“The conductor and two brakemen were 
ahead, inspecting the ground. Tracks of 
both men and horses were thick near the 
break in the track. Captain Pope promptly 
ordered a squad of soldiers forward; the 
rails were brought back and put into place ; 
spikes and a maul were brought from the 
caboose and the rupture mended. Then we 
pulled forward again, but cautiously, Lyon 
watching the track ahead of us like a hawk, 
his hand on the throttle lever, while Pope 
and every boy in blue on the train stood on 
the alert for a whack at the unseen enemy. 
Soon we found another break ; a half-dozen 
rails had been pulled up. After we had 
repaired that we found another break, and 
another, and another, and time slipped away 
into the afternoon, and we were making no 
progress. Pope grew furious, and the balance 
of us——well, we were irritated, you may well 
believe. 

“Pope came and rode in the engine. 
‘There’s a wooden trestle about three miles 
from here,’ said Lyon. ‘If they’ve burned 
that, then the game is up; we'll never get 
to the front. The trestle is beyond the big 
bend ahead there. Halloa! there’s some more 
rails pulled up.’ 

“*TLong Blanket and his band are going 
west,’ said the Captain. ‘Evidently the 
chief's idea is to destroy so much track that 
it will take the company several days to make 
repairs ; meanwhile he will try to connect 
with the Indians at the front and strike the 
construction men a heavy blow. I’m of half 
a mind to mount the boys and go after him. 
If the trestle is burned I will do so. Yellow 
Sky of the Shoshones is the chap who is 
leading the devilry, I fancy, out at the front.’ 

“Now, as later information revealed, the 
men at the front were taking care of them- 
selves, and also of Yellow Sky, in fine style, 
while we, the rescuers, were in peril; and 
affairs back at Ludder, where we thought 
everything quiet and secure, were alarming 
to the last degree. Within an hour after 
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our leaving the division station Black Calf, 
with a band of 200 painted braves, appeared 
south of the town. 

“All told, there were something like 
twenty-five men and boys and perhaps a 
hundred women and children in the village. 
All these in wild excitement hurried to the 
round-house, as being the only possible place 
of defence, and where they might be 
together. ‘The husbands and grown-up sons 
of many of the 
women were at 
the front, or out 
on construction 
trains, or work- 
ing at points 
along the line 
The place was 
practically help- 
less. 

“The first 
thing that Black 
Calf and _ his 
warriors did was 
to burn the 
station and 
several of the 
houses; then 
they attacked 
the round- 
house. The 
men in the 
building had 
barricaded the 
great doors and 
cut holes 
through the 
board walls; 
and as several 
of the men and 
women had guns 
and revolvers, 
the bucks and 
their leader were 
held in check, 
several of their 
number receiv- 
ing wounds and - 
two being killed. 

The Indians 

poured bullets into the building’s walls and 
doors, but beyond a few slight wounds among 
the men no casualties had occurred by noon. 
Laner, the round-house foreman, was a stern, 
gritty fellow, and he and the station agent 
took command. They put all the children 
and most of the women—for some of the 
latter fought side by side with the men 
into the ash-pits, so that bullets coming 


LLETS COMING 


THROUGH THE WALLS OR DOORS PASSED 
OVER THEIR HEADs.” 


MAGAZINE. 


through the walls or doors passed over their 
heads. Mrs. Lyon held her place with the 
fighters, while, at her command, Katie and 
the twins crouched in one of the pits. There 
were two engines in the house, one with 
steam up. 

“A little after noon the redskins massed 
against the big doors, making a mad attempt 
to crush their way in. It was then that 
Laner did a remarkable thing. He suddenly 
jumped up into 
the cab of the 
53, the engine 
with steam on, 
and yelled to 
the men to open 
the doors before 
her. As the 
doors swung 
back he jerked 
the throttle wide 
open and leaped 
off. The engine 
swept the 
Savages out of 
the doorway, 
ploughed 
through the 
mass of bucks 
before the build 
ing, shot across 
the turn - table 
and main track, 
and rolled over 
on her side 
2o0oft. away. 
Twenty odd 
Indians were 
killed and 
maimed by this 
master-stroke. 
The rest  scat- 
tered in all 
directions, but 
presently 
returned, fearful, 
though furious. 
However, they 
kept at a safe 
distance from 
the front of the building after that. 

“The men began to hope then that the 
bloodthirsty wretches might be beaten off fo: 
a time, at least during daylight. But when 
night should come, what then? The build 
ing would certainly be burned by the Indians, 
and the lives of all the whites be lost in 
massacre! If there were only some means of 
getting word to the fort, or to Pope and his 
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men. Katie heard this, and five minutes 
later disappeared. 

*“‘ Presently a boy in the wash-pit cried that 
someone was halloaing through the drain- 
pipe. A man bent down and listened, then 
called Mrs. Lyon. ‘ Katie’s in there,’ he 
said, breathlessly. Mrs. Lyon sprang down 
in the pit, and with white face knelt at the 
end of the drain. ‘I’m going to the fort,’ 
came a shrill but far-away voice. ‘I’m going 
to wade down the creek to the house. I'll 
hide along under the bank. I’m going to 
take White Bess, and see if I can’t get help.’ 

“Mrs. Lyon 
screamed for 
Katie to come 
back, but the 
voice that come 
through the drain 
only said, ‘Good- 
bye, ma; don’t 
worry about me. 

There isn’t an 
Indian pony on 
the plains that 
can catch White 
Bess. Tell Mr. 


Laner I'll bring 
the 
Good - bye, 


soldiers. 
ma.’ 
Mrs. Lyon wrung 
her hands and 
implored, but no 
answer came 
back. Katie had 
slipped into the 
creek from the 
mouth of the 
drain and_ had 
started on her 
dangerous 
mission. 

“For 30o0ft. or 
more she crept on her hands and knees 
close along under the bank, then, get- 
ting somewhat out of the range of view, 
hurried in crouching posture on down the 
creek to their little home. Stooping low 
and keeping behind a fence, she reached 
the stable. Slipping a bridle on the white 
mare, and strapping a folded blanket on the 
animal’s back, she turned her into the pasture. 
The animal went at once to the creek to 
drink, and Katie again crept along the fence 
and escaped from sight under the bank. A 
moment later she was leading White Bess 
down the bed of the shallow stream and 
away from the town. When the village lay 
a half-mile or more behind her she led the 


“A MOMENT LATER SHE WAS LEADING WHITE BESS DOWN 
THE BED OF THE SHALLOW STREAM. 


mare out through a clump of cottonwoods 
on to dry ground and mounted. The big 
soit eyes of the animal were shining with 
eagerness ; the fine September air tasted 
nice, and. the wide, yellowish floor of the 
plain invited her feet. Katie leaned forward 
and patted the horse’s arched neck. ‘We 
must bring the soldiers, Bessie,’ she said, 
imploringly. ‘Don’t fall, and don’t never 
give up if they chase us. Mommy and little 
Dan and Jimmy may never see the light of 
morning if we fail.’ The mare blinked her 
big eyes and chewed impatiently at the bit ; 
the girl drew in 
a long, tremulous 
breath, cried out 
sharply, and they 
shot away across 
the plain. 

“To Katie the 
strong light and 
broad openness 
of the prairie 
were terrible. She 
looked back 
across her 
shoulder to the 
town, hearing 
yells and the 
crack of rifles 
and the noise of 
fighting. She rode 
straight south, 
selecting the 
lowest ground, 
and intending to 
turn south - west 
toward the fort 
when at a safe 
distance. She 
had progressed 
perhaps a mile 
when, looking 
back, she saw a party of Indians on _ horse- 
back shoot out from the edge of the town, 
ranging a little west to south. The girl’s 
ruddy cheeks wnitened, and her brown 
fingers clutched the rein nervously. ‘ We've 
got to outrun them, Bess,’ she cried ; ‘we've 


got to do it!’ 


“The lithe, white mare, with her light 
burden, went like an antelope, breathing 
softly, and taking the ground with a long, 
sweeping, steady lope. The girl pulled on 
the bit a little. ‘Let them do their fast 
running first,’ she said, looking back through 
her flying hair; ‘we'll set the pace at the 
end.’ 

“ The tough Indian ponies, urged by quirt 
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and many a pealing yell, followed her like 
excited hounds, but keeping to the west of 
her in their course. Clearly the Indians pur- 
posed getting between the girl and the fort 
before attempting to run her down. The 
racers were probably four miles out from 
Ludder when Katie realized the intention of 
the painted fiends. She at once turned the 
mare straight toward the fort, and bending 
low over the animal’s neck, urged her with a 
series of startling screams. The Indians, 
seeing the move, put their horses to top 
speed, and riding across the inside of the 
angle made by Katie’s course, sought to cut 
her off. 

“But White Bess ran like a deer, and the 
Indians crossed her course an eighth of a 
mile to the rear. They fired no shots and 
ceased yelling, evidently not wishing to 
frighten or press the girl until they could get 
the advantage of position. They now pointed 
their course slightly to the south, plainly 
hoping to allay the girl’s fears and gradually 
drive her north-west and away from the fort. 
Evidently they felt that a straight race after 
the fleet mare would end in their defeat. 

“In spite of her intention, Katie drew 
gradually toward the west in trying to keep 
away from her pursuers. She must have 
been twelve miles from Ludder, and White 
Bess was wet and breathing hard, when she 
struck the buffalo herd, the eastern end of 
that living lake which we had seen from the 
train when repairing the track. 

“It was a terrible blow to Katie’s hopes, 
for she saw that she could not reach the fort 
unless she could get on the south side of the 
mighty herd, and such a course would throw 
her well-nigh into the arms of the savages. 
For a moment she pulled the mare up, look- 
ing wildly in all directions. For miles away 
to the south and west that hairy, awful sheet 
of dark forms stretched before her. Panting 
and horrified, she set the tired mare on the 
gallop again, riding straight toward the west. 
She must pass clear around the herd and 
come in to the fort from the south or west. 
Yelling wildly, the Indians came after her, 
the hardy ponies sticking to the chase like 
dogs. 

“ Katie’s face grew drawn and white ; her 
red lips turned ashen and parched. She 
patted the neck of the dripping mare, praying 
her not to fail. ‘We must beat them, Bess ! 
Oh, we must! We must!’ she kept pleading. 

“That was about the hour in the afternoon 
when we of the train were repairing the last 
break before we should turn the bend beyond 
which lay the trestle of which Lyon had 


spoken. We had scarcely completed the 
repairs when we suddenly saw that the whole 
black mass of life stretching across the south- 
east was rolling toward us like a mighty wave. 

“*Pull ahead, Lyon! For God’s sake, 
get on the trestle, if it is still standing!’ 
shouted the conductor. Lyon gave the 40 
steam, and we whirled away toward the 
bridge. 

“I fancy that there was not a man on the 
train who did not feel his skin creep with 
fear and horror at sight of that resistless 
avalanche of animal life sweeping toward us. 
The dark: billow was miles wide, and its 
rear was lost in clouds of dust. A band of 
Indians, by Long Blanket’s order, or in 
attempting to break through to join the chief, 
had stampeded the mightiest herd of bison 
ever seen upon the plains. The front of the 
herd was like a long, uneven wall of rushing 
water, from the lower edge of which gushed 
out a curling surf of dust, and beneath which 
all life that fell or was overtaken was drawn 
and trampled into fragments. Hundreds of 
thousands of hoofs beat the earth, and the 
roar from that rushing sea of flesh was like a 
strange new thunder. Coyotes, antelopes, 
and wild horses ran before it for their lives ; 
and at one point, near the extreme front of 
a wedge-shaped pack of riderless horses, we 
saw what was apparently a child on a grey 
horse, leaning forward over the animal’s 
neck, and riding madly in the race with 
death. East of this astonishing figure we 
saw eight or ten Indians, on ponies and in 
war-paint, straining toward the north, with 
the hurling black mass not 5ooft. behind 
them. Even while we looked we saw one of 
the ponies fall, and the Indian rider leap to 
his feet and run, only to be drawn under in 
a moment and disappear from sight. 

“In the thrill and horror of the prospect 
I did not regard my immediate surroundings, 
until we suddenly rushed upon the trestle and 
stopped. Then I saw that a large body of 
Indian horsemen were riding at a gallop west- 
ward on the north side of the track. Long 
Blanket and his braves, caught in their work 
of tearing up the track, were trying to get 
beyond the range of the stampede. 

“The trestle was some 5oft. in length, 
and apparently stretched across the almost 
dry bed of what had once been a small river. 
The stringers and ties at the highest point 
were not more than roft. or 12ft. above the 
ground. Upon these the engine and two 
cars stood, the balance of the train reaching 
out along the grade eastward. All along the 
train I heard shouting and-stern orders as the 
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thunder of the stampede grew in volume and 
rolled toward us. I cannot now say what I 
thought or felt, the situation was so appalling. 
Whether the rushing sea of frightened animals 
would sweep the train away and go over it, 
leaving us all lifeless, or would break and 
eddy round us, no man could say. I was 


hanging out from the gangway, quivering in 
every nerve, while Lyon’s face looked white 
and strange as he leaned from the window of 
the cab, his dry lips moving as he watched 
the grey horse and child coming toward us. 
ouddenly a wild cry broke from him, and his 


that Katie was guiding the jaded mare 
straight toward us. In truth, her eyes had 
been fastened upon her father’s smoking 
engine for more than a mile. 

“As I hung there, with my face toward 
the on-coming ocean of hairy forms, I felt 
Lyon’s hands gripping my wrists, and heard 
him appealing to God for help. As all that 
horrible mass came thundering toward us I 
could see that Katie kept the lead. She 
was lying low and close over the mare’s neck, 
one hand wound in the animal’s mane, the 
other clutching the rein. Her hair was blown 


“KATIE KEPT THE LEAD.” 


grimy fingers knotted involuntarily. ‘It’s 
Katie, Joe! My God, it’s Katie!’ he cried. 
“ A kind of fire swept through me at that, 
such a leap of the pulses as I had never felt 
before. I sprang down upon the ends of the 
ties, and reached my hands toward her, 
shouting in a sort of frenzy ; then, suddenly, 
as by inspiration, the only possible course of 
action was revealed to me. I slipped down 
between the outer ends of the ties and hung 
full length from the outside stringer. I saw 


back, and her face looked small and white. 
The mare looked slim and wet and strange. 
Her nose was stretched out, her eyes were 
glassy and red, her lips scarlet and open. At 
her heels the pack of wild horses came gallop- 
ing, with manes blowing and heads out- 
stretched ; behind them that rushing wall of 
frenzied buffalo. The panting of the strange 
multitude of unreasoning brutes was horrify- 
ing, rising like an indescribable gasp through 
the thunder of their hoofs. 
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“When the front of the stampede was 
perhaps sooft. away I saw a stream of fire 
leap out from every car along the train, the 
howitzers crashed, and again the carbines 
roared. Instantly the wave of buffaloes 
seemed to double under at the base, then 
roll into the air like a kind of black and 
indescribable billow. In that maze of tumbl- 
ing forms I saw the Indians who had chased 
poor Katie sink, crushed by bullets and 
swallowed up in the remorseless mass. I saw 
this with a glance, for the white, upturned face 
of Katie was not 5oft. away, and both Lyon 
and myself were shouting to her to stand 
up and jump. It was an awful moment. 
I saw it all as vivid as lightning, yet somehow 
it had the colour of a dream. In Katie’s 
eyes I could see terror mingled with resolu- 
tion as she got to her feet on the horse’s back. 
An instant she wavered, then straightened 
up, and as the panting mare shot under us 
she jumped. For a second I saw her pale 
face and wide-open eyes flying toward me 
through the air, then her arms shut about 
my pendent body with a shock. My arms 
seemed torn from their sockets by the blow, 
but Lyon was holding my wrists like a vice. 
In a moment he loosened his grip and, 
bending low, caught the girl by the arms and 
drew her up. By his aid I then scrambled 
back upon the ties. 

“ All about us roared a living storm. Dust 
covered the scene like battle smoke. Through 
it we saw the incessant flashing of carbines 
along the train ; east and west a vague brown 
torrent of brutes poured across the track. 
Under us the press and struggle of hulking 
forms choked the pass and shook the bridge. 
When the air cleared we saw that the work 
of the soldiers had divided the mighty pack ; 
it was flowing north and north-west in two 
dark streams. Before us were swaths of 
slain bison; piles of the bodies lay against 
the train, and somewhere in that appalling 
slaughter lay Katie’s pursuers. 

“Weak and trembling, I climbed up into 
the engine-cab. Lyon sat on the floor, and 
across his lap lay Katie, limp and panting. 
*‘Mommy—little Dan and Jim—we must go 
back !’ she was gasping. ‘All the folks are 
in the round-house—the Indians are there! 
I was going to the fort for help!’ 

“ Lyon placed her on the fireman’s cushion, 
and jumped to the reversing-lever and threw 
it over, opened the throttle, and whistled 
‘Off brakes.’ There was a clanking of 


couplings, and the train started eastward. In 
a few minutes Pope and the conductor came 
scrambling over the foot of the tender. 

““* Where are you going ?’ they demanded. 

“*To save my wife and babies,’ said Lyon. 
‘Black Calf and his brutes are at Ludder; 
they’ve got the folks shut up in the round- 
house ; there’ll be a massacre !’ 

“*That’s where we are needed, then,’ 
cried Pope, and the conductor’s whitening 
lips said ‘ Yes,’ for his own loved ones were 
at Ludder. 

“Lyon pushed the 4o hard, and at the end 
of an hour the military train dashed into the 
division station. At sight of us Black Calf’s 
forces broke and fled, followed and stung by 
showers of bullets. The soldiers began un- 
loading their horses at once and mounting 
for the chase. The overjoyed ‘prisoners 
poured out from the great doors of the 
engine-house, and fairly overwhelmed us in 
their gratitude. Mrs. Lyon came running 
toward the 4o to tell Lyon that Katie had 
probably perished, when, to her amaze- 
ment and joy, her husband jumped to the 
ground with Katie in his arms. 

“Well, what happened would be difficult 
to describe. I couldn’t see much of it, for, 
tough chap though I was, I couldn’t see very 
plainly for the tears that filled my eyes. I 


only know that Katie had a reception fit for 
a princess. 

“What became of White Bess? Well, sir, 
she was found next morning standing, feeble 
and badly used up, in a gully about two 
miles north of the trestle ; but we brought 


her back and turned her into Lyon's 
pasture, and a few weeks afterward I saw 
the animal and the children again playing 
‘ circus.’ 

“ As for the Indians, Major Holme struck 
Yellow Sky at the front and beat off his 
followers and took the old chiéf prisoner, 
while Pope chased Long Blanket and Black 
Calf into the north-western hills and gave 
them a fine drubbing.” 

“What became of Katie, the heroic little 
girl?” I asked. 

Perth smiled contentedly. “ Well,” he 
said, “if you'll come over to the house and 
take dinner with me, you will meet her. 
We've been married a good many years and 
her hair is grey; but I think you will find 
her about the sunniest and most motherly 
woman that ever made a poor railroader feel 
equal to a millionaire.” 





Peculiar Weddings. 


By ALBERT 
first wedding which we 
shall describe owes its pecu- 
liarity to the fact that the age 
of the bridegroom formed a 
record. Colonel Overton, of 
St. Joseph, who was just a 
hundred years of age, was married some 
time ago to a young lady of seventy-seven. 
As may be imagined, there was a crowd to 
see the ceremony, which was performed at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
St. Joseph, by Dr. C. H. Stocking. 


COLONEL OVERTON, MARRIED AT THE AGE OF A HUNDRED, 
From a Photograph. 


Colonel Overton was born in the oil region 
of Pennsylvania. He has lived in many States 
and followed many professions. In his youth 
he was a portrait painter, at a time when 
such artists were scarce in this country and 
when photography had not been developed 
to its present perfection. He was twenty-six 
years a resident of Arkansas, and has lived 
only two years in St. Joseph. He is a man of 
slight build, fairly erect, and walks vigorously 
with the help of a cane. He has full white 
chin-whiskers and hair which, though per- 
fectly white, shows no sign of baldness. 


Until a short time ago he had never worn 
Vol. xx1,---11, 
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BROADWELL. 


spectacles. He uses them now occasionally, 
but not always, even when reading. He never 
chewed tobacco or smoked, never drank a 
drop of liquor or took a dose of medicine in 
his life! He is capable of doing a good 
day’s work if necessary, but as he has always 
lived frugally and saved his. money he is not 
obliged to do so now. Cupid loves a soldier, 
as everybody knows, and Colonel Overton is 
a veteran of three wars. Cupid has favoured 
him more than once. He first married at 
thirty-five, and his second wife died in St. 


MRS. OVERTON, MARRIED AT SEVENTY-SEVEN. 


From a Photograph. 


Joseph at the age of seventy-six. He is 
the father of ten children, seven of whom are 
living. His bride has also had a matrimonial 
experience. She was married in early youth, 
and her first husband died only a few years 
ago. 

In contrast to this happy union at so 
unusual an age it may be interesting to refer 
here to the most gruesome marriage cele- 
bration that has ever taken place. This 
was performed at the home of Herr William 
Reidl, Magdeburg, Germany. It was the 
golden wedding anniversary of Herr Reidl, 
and at the same time was celebrated the 
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silver wedding of his only son Frederick. 
The elder Reidl was chief executioner of 
the domains of Kaiser Wilhelm, while his son 





every kingdom and principality in the 
German Empire was represented.  Allto- 


gether, there were present nearly three 








From a Phot». by THE 


Frederick also figured as a public executioner 
of long service. The eldest son of the latter 
is a soldier in the German Army, but his 
father declares that as soon as he is dis- 
charged he will secure him a place where his 
work will be of exactly the same nature as his 
own. Not only are both William Reidl and his 


TRACTION-ENGINE WED 


DING—THE PROCESSION, | Mr. A. Cornell, Tonbridge. 


hundred men whose occupation was the 
execution of criminals. Mr. Reidl very natu- 
rally has an aversion to being photographed ; 
he does not care to be recognised by the 
multitude in his official capacity, otherwise we 
should have reproduced his photograph here. 

The village of East Peckham, Kent, was 





From a Photo. by) 
son public executioners, but there was not a 
single man invited to participate in the event 
who was not also an executioner. Nearly 


THE TRACTION-ENGINE WEDDING—A HALT FOR REFRESH MENTS. 


{Mr. A. Cornell, Tonbridge 


recently the scene of a very novel and 
interesting wedding procession, when there 


were substituted for the ordinary horsed 





PECULIAR 


vehicles in use on such occasions a truck 
drawn by a traction engine and an escort of 
motor-cars. The wedding party proceeded 
from the bride’s residence to the church in 
the truck, which, with the engine, was gaily 
decorated with flags, flowers, and evergreens. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
newly-married couple and their friends drove 
in procession through roads lined with 
spectators to a neighbouring village, where 
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jumped out of the car. The balloon 
had risen then about rooft., and, as the 
newly-wedded wife fell into the river, she was 
nearly drowned, but happily escaped with a 
severe fright. This plan is accordingly not 
to be recommended to candidates for matri- 
monial honours. 

Another curious wedding is one connected 
with a “ bicycle made for two,” perhaps better 
known as a “sociable.” The principal 

















From a) 


an open-air wedding breakfast awaited them. 
Both bridegroom and bride are enthusiastic 


auto-carists. The photographs here repro- 
duced were taken and kindly lent by Mr. 
A. Cornell, of Tonbridge. 

It is a pity that no photograph was 
secured of an American wedding which took 
place not long ago, and which, though cer- 
tainly not deserving of imitation, has all the 
interest of eccentricity. A couple agreed 
to be married in the car of a balloon, and 
after the knot was tied the balloon was 
allowed to ascend for a honeymoon trip. 
The bride, however, became alarmed, and 


THE BICYCLE WEDDING, 


(Photograph. 


actors in this interesting function were two 
well-known members of the Italian com- 
munity in London, Mr. Achille Gasperi and 
Miss Emily Pappacena, who were united in 
wedlock at the French Catholic church of 
Notre Dame, in Leicester Street. Directly 
after the ceremony a procession of consider- 
able size was formed, consisting mainly of 
cyclists of both sexes. On their way to the 
Comedy Restaurant—to whose proprietor 
we are indebted for the loan of the accom- 
panying photo.—the couple created a great 
stir along the route from the church to the 
restaurant. 
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We have next to record a very extra- 
ordinary ceremony—the wedding of two 
people in a lions’ cage. We are glad that so 
successful a photograph was taken, because 
it proves, what might otherwise have been 
doubted, the absolute authenticity of this 
extraordinary feat. 

On the evening of November 4th Miss 
Charlotte Wiberg, of Boston, and Mr. Arthur 
St. Andrassy, of 


couple. The keeper closed the steel bar 
door after them with a click and drove the 
lions back into their corners, while the 
bride and groom advanced to the centre of 
the cage facing the minister. The lions 
gave a frenzied roar and walked restlessly 
about, casting their evil eyes now upon the 
crowd on the outside and then upon the 
bridal pair. The keeper quieted the lions 
somewhat, and 
then the wed- 





Perth, Amboy, 
N.J., were mar- 
ried by the Rev. 
George Reader, 
of Ohio, in the 
lions’ cage at the 
Zoo. The clergy- 
man stood out- 
side the cage and 
tied the nuptial 
knot, while the 
bride and groom 
were locked in- 
side the cage 
with Cleopatra 
and Cesar, the 
two biggest and 
ugliest lions of 
the Boston Zoo- 
logical Society. 
The marriage 
was widely ad- 
vertised by the 
enterprising 
Press agent in 
whose fertile 
brain the idea of 
the marriage in 
the lions’ cage 
originated. 
Nearly 5,000 








ding ceremony 
began. 
Without the 
least sign of 
fear, or even 
nervousness, the 
couple answered 
the usual ques- 
tions of the 
clergyman in a 
clear and dis- 
tinct voice. In 
five minutes the 
ceremony was 
ended, and then 
everybody was 
cautioned to 
remain perfectly 
still while a 
flash-light photo 
graph, which we 
reproduce, was 
taken. Every- 
thing worked 
with clock - like 
regularity, but, 
notwithstanding 
this, both young 
people heaved a 
heavy sigh of 





people paid ee 
twenty-five cents 
apiece to witness 
the novel proceeding. Many more re- 
mained outside the building in the hope 
of getting a glimpse of the young couple 
who had bearded the lions in their den. 
At nine o'clock the big organ of the Zoo 
pealed forth a wedding march. A surpliced 
choir of twenty boys sang a processional 
hymn, and the bride and groom moved 
towards the lions’ cage. The immense 
audience that had gathered had angered the 
lions, and they looked anything but pleasant. 
Four attendants armed with sharp-pointed 
iron bars took their places at the four 
corners of the cage. The _lion-keeper 
entered the cage followed by the bridal 


MR. AND MRS, ST. ANDRASSY, WHO WERE MARRIED IN A LIONS’ CAGE. 
From a Photo. by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 


relief when the 
door of the cage 
was opened and 
they walked out on a platform for the purpose 
of receiving the congratulations of those who 
had gathered to see the unusual marriage. 
There were many wedding presents for the 
newly married pair, and the Boston Zoological 
Society presented them with a complete set 
of silver ware. 

When Mr. and Mrs. St. Andrassy left for 
home that night they were evidently as happy 
a couple as ever left on a wedding tour. Both 
said that they scarcely gave the lions a thought 
while in the cage. There was so much 
excitement outside, they added, that their 
minds were directed to the crowd rather 
than to the lions. Mr. and Mrs. St. 





PECULIAR 


some 
glad of the opportunity 
become man and wife, 


Andrassy had been sweethearts for 
time, and were 
given them to 


even though it had to be in a cage of 
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approve of such sensational marriage cere- 
monies, however, as the Rev. Mr. Reader, 
the officiating clergyman, who was a student 
at Boston University, was expelled a day or 








From a Photo. by) 


lions. They answered an advertisement in- 
serted by the Zoo management, calling for a 
couple that would be willing to be married in 
this sensational manner. They were selected 
out of a number of other applicants because 
of their good looks and coolness of character 
in comparison with the others who applied. 
Boston theologians evidently do _ not 


A FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE WEDDING IN A LIONS’ CAGE. 








[Elmer Chickering, Boston. 


two afterwards by the Dean of the school for 
conduct unbecoming a minister of the Gospel. 

We shall be pleased to hear of other 
instances of peculiar weddings that our 
readers may have witnessed or heard of, 
especially if accompanied by pictures, similar 
to those which have been dealt with in 
this article. 





SEA STORIES.No.!/ 


By JOHN 


I. 

A CHRISTENING. 

S eight bells in the afternoon 

watch struck a hundred feet 

below him, a seaman who had 

just finished putting some 

tarred parcelling in the wake 

of the main-royal backstay 
where it touches the topmast-crosstree out- 
rigger took a look around before descending 
from his perch. 

It is a habit constant and engrained in the 
race—this long, steady stare around the rim 
of the horizon at irregular intervals when 
aloft. ‘There are more surprises at sea than 
ever came out of Africa; and no one knows 
what minute the terrible and mysterious 
element may choose for springing a speci- 
men of them upon her sons. Therefore 
they are incessantly on the look-out, and 
more especially when engaged high in air 
amongst the intricate combination of running 
and standing gear, spars and canvas, that 
crown the hull of a sailer. 

The Afinerva at this time was braced up 
against a pretty stiff south-easter which had 
caught her in the teeth whilst stretching over 
from mid-Atlantic to round the Cape of Storms 
on her passage to New Zealand. Her upper 
topgallant sails and royals were stowed ; thus 
the seaman had a clear field within his 
vision. It was a dull day, with short 
intervals of brightness in the sky here and 
there that lit the ocean in confusing patches, 


ARTHUR 


BARRY. 


leaving the rest lead-coloured. Suddenly the 
man, staring under the flat of his hand, stood 
up and stretched his head eagerly forward, 
as he imagined he caught sight of some 
small white object far away on the port bow. 
But the glimpse was momentary and elusive, 
leaving him very doubtful. At sea, hon- 
ever, doubt more often perhaps than elsewhere 
spells disaster to somebody. And though 
it was by this time the man’s watch below, 
taking the marline-spike from around his neck 
and clove-hitching its lanyard to a backstay, 
he made his way on to the upper topgallant- 
yard, and thence, after a brief, dissatisfied 
stare, higher still to the lofty royal. Standing 
here with one arm round the mast, he once 
more strained his eyes over the tossing waste 
of waters wishing to make sure. And at 
last, in a patch of momentarily bright sea, 
he saw the thing he was looking for hove up 
—a white chip that, to any but a sailor’s 
glance, would have meant only one of the 
million crests of the million breaking waves 
that washed the sky on every side. 

Bending down, and turning his face aft, he 
roared, “ Deck ahoy!” 

“ Aye, aye,” shouted back a man who 
paced the clipper’s poop to windward, pausing 
and looking aloft. 

“ Boat about four points on the port bow, 
sir!” sang out the sailor. Going to the rail 
the other stared. But unable to see anything 
he ascended the mizzen-rigging with a glass 
under his arm. Not, however, until he 
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reached the top did he pick up the object 
tossing helplessly amidst the choppy seas. 
Then, as he waved his hand to the helms- 
man, the A/inerva fell off before the wind. 
“Steady!” And as the ship’s bows came 
slowly round towards the boat the man at 
the main, with a human life to his credit, 
clawed down the rigging and went below. 

As the Minerva approached the little 
derelict was seen to be a ship’s quarter-boat. 
The mast was stepped ; and at first sight she 
contained nobody. 

“ There’s something hanging over the 
side !” exclaimed a sharp-sighted passenger. 

“ Only a fender,” replied a sailor. 

“A man’s arm, by heavens!” exclaimed 
the mate, taking his eye from the glass. 
“ Shall we lower our gig, sir?” 

“Of course !” said the captain ; “only, I’m 
afraid we’re late. Starboard braces there, 
and back your fore-yards, Mr. Ismay !” 

The boat was some fifty yards away, a 
most pathetic picture with that naked brown 
arm and hand showing against the white 
paintwork, and at intervals springing out with 
a sort of beckoning motion when she gave an 
extra pitch that indescribably accentuated 
the sad meaning of the thing. And at such 
times to the staring crowd on the ship there 
seemed to be at the bottom of her a confused 
heap of men and sailcloth. 

Sure enough, as the gig took hold and 
towed the other boat to the A/inerva’s hastily 
lowered gangway, it was seen that, besides 
the one to whom the arm belonged, huddled 
up in all sorts of positions amongst the folds 
of a big sail were four more bodies. A 
terrifying and pitiful spectacle indeed, and 
one that caused an indefinable, curious sort 
of sound, half groan, half curse, to rise from 
the Afinerva’s crew as they clustered in the 
main rigging and at the head of the gangway, 
whilst the bodies were carried up and laid in 
a row on the quarter-deck. 

Steam happening to be on that day in the 
donkey-engine, the boat, a fine new one, was 
soon whipped on to the main hatch; and 
before the doctor (a passenger) had finished 
his examination the A/inerva had braced her 
yards up again and was lying as near her 
course as she could get. 

Four of the men were quite dead—had 
been so for days. But in the fifth—the one 
whose hand had hung over the boat—a 
spark of life still lingered. Such a feeble 
spark, that it took a fortnight ere it burned 
steadily enough to allow of his coming on 
deck. A tall, thin skeleton of a man, with 
grey hair and beard, and sunken eyes and 


hollow cheeks, and limbs that trembled with 
his voice when he spoke. 

Also suffering had apparently numbed the 
cells of memory, and his mind, so far as con- 
cerned the past, was an utter blank. He 
knew neither his own name norghe name of 
the ship the boat belonged to,-nor anything 
that had happened tc him in the past—near 
or distant. God’s finger had touched his 
brain, wiping it clean, as a schoolboy sponges 
an hour’s work off his slate. Nor was there 
any clue to the names or belongings of him- 
self or those dead men with him. The 
boat’s stern bore no sign of ship or port, and 
her furniture of oars, mast, sail, etc., told 
nothing whatever. As for any remnants of 
provisions or water there were none. Around 
his neck, attached to a chain, his rescuers 
had found a gold locket containing the 
portrait of a handsome woman, apparently of 
about seven or eight and twenty, an age that, 
spite of his grey hairs, the doctor said the 
man himself had barely passed. But of the 
picture the man could give no more account 
than of aught else. That he was a sailor 
was evident by his very first glance aloft 
and around him, and as evidently, from the 
quality of the serge clothes and the under- 
wear found upon him, an officer. The latter 
was all carefully marked with the letters 
“E. S.”—drawers, socks, and singlet alike. 
The bodies of the others had been dressed 
in the usual nondescript rig of merchant 
Jack all the world over, but mostly in heavy, 
cold - weather stuff. ‘Thus it was argued 
that the disaster might very probably have 
occurred amongst the ice; and, from the 
utter lack of preparation in the boat, very 
suddenly. 

As the days went by and the man returned 
slowly to health and strength it soon became 
apparent that, if one side of the slate had 
been wiped clean, there were still odd 
patches left on the other. 

But these, strange to say, were connected 
solely with the details of his profession. Nor 
did this knowledge return all at once, but by 
degrees, and on occasion given. 

For instance, one night watching the mate 
working out calculations connected with 
correcting the chronometers by a lunar obser- 
vation, just taken, he suddenly remarked, 
“T can show you a much simpler formula, 
if you'll allow me.” And then and there, 
greatly to the mate’s surprise, he did so. 

“ Now, surely,” said the latter, “if you can 
recollect a thing like that, learned probably 
years ago, you can remember matters that 
have happened quite lately ?” 
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“ AROUND HIS NECK HIS RESCUERS 
HAD FOUND A GOLD LOCKET.” 


But the other only shook his head de- 
spondently. Still the doctor had great hopes 
of his patient eventually recovering. And 
the latter tried hard to help him by eagerly 
adopting every suggestion. But all to no 
purpose. The most abstruse problems in 
scientific navigation he presently solved with 
scarcely an effort. He could not for the life 
of him, however, remember his own name, 
or a solitary particular connected with his 
past life. 

And this question of a name was one that 
puzzled his friends. A man may not travel 
nameless through the world, no matter how 
heavily misfortune has laid her hand upon 
him. 

Now, rather curiously, the name of the 
sailor who first discovered the boat happened 
to be Emerant Spurrell—his initials, there- 
fore, corresponding to those on the rescued 
man’s clothes. And someone, noting this, 
suggested, half in fun, that the rescued one 
might do worse than borrow the name of the 
person to whom, without a doubt, he was 
indebted for his life. This coming to 
Spurrell’s ears—indeed, he happened to be 
at the wheel when it was mooted—he at 
once made a formal offer. 

“With all the pleasure in life, sir,” said 
he. “I can easy get another. An’, anyhow, 
it’s only a purser’s name. I’ve had it three 


vyges now. Used to 

belong to a shipmate o’ 

mine—a Bluenose chap 

from Halifax, Novy 

Scotia. He fell off the 

foretaups’'l- yard o’ the 

old Zweed and broke 

his neck. We was 

chums, so I took it ‘ Hin 

Memorium,’ as it says on 

the gravestones ashore.” 

Thus, amidst some 

laughter and joking, and 

the castaway himself 

proving quite willing to 

appropriate this sort of 

ownerless name, none 

the less so that it was 

by no means a common 

one, he became forth- 

with Mr. Spurrell. And 

in honour of the 

occasion jolly old Cap- 

tain Britton opened 

champagne in the saloon 

and made a little 

festivity, and all the 

people did their best to 

cheer up the unfortunate. And presently, 

when the latter rose from his seat to thank 

them, his voice for awhile failed, and he stood 

there silent, gazing at them, his features work 

ing with emotion. A tall, spare, yet well- 

shaped figure, clean-shaven now but for a 

thick white moustache, and bearing a look 

of premature age in the lined and wrinkled 

face, upon which with merciless claws 

the sea had set her sign - manual, 

strangely contradicted by the fire and energy 

that shone in the dark blue eyes. And 

although his close-cropped hair was grizzled, 

and the broad shoulders bowed, taken by and 

large, the newly-christened was even yet a 

decidedly handsome man, as standing there 

he, presently finding his voice, thanked the 

people in a few well-chosen words for all 
their kindness. 

“A smart, fine, strapping young fellow of 
twenty-eight or thirty at the outside,” whis 
pered the doctor to the captain. “That's 
what he was a few weeks ago. Take my 
word for it—incredible as it seems to you 
all.” 

“Good Lord!” 
passionately. “It’s terrible ! 


groaned the other, com 
And a passed 
master too, or I'll eat my hat!” he added, 
somewhat consequentially, and in a tone 
signifying that the fact made the matter 
infinitely worse. 
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“The trouble is to know what to do for 
him,” continued the doctor. “If it was in 
the old days with a crowd of passengers, why, 
we could have raised a thumping sub. But 
there’s only five of us on the A¢/znerva. Tl 
give a tenner with pleasure. But even if 
everybody goes level, what is it?” 

“'That’s so,” replied the skipper, shaking 
his head. “Poor chap! poor chap! I 
caught him yesterday looking at that picture 
in the locket, and the striving agony of his 
face made my heart ache. But he’s plucky 
with it and keeps his torture well under, 
doesn’t he? Look at him laughing and 
chatting so pleasantly now.” 

* Aye,” said the doctor, “and that bears 
out what I say about his age. It would have 
either killed an older man or sent him raving 
mad. But this one will recover some day, I 
believe. And quite suddenly, perhaps—all 
ina minute. It may be years, though, ere 
the memory of wife, or children, or sweet- 
heart, and his lost ship and all the hard, 
bitter time of his last voyage returns to him, 
and when it does it may possibly kill him.” 

“ D’ye think he’d know his wife, or—-or— 
any of his friends, if he could see them now?” 
whispered the skipper. 

“I’m certain he wouldn’t,” replied the 
other, decisively. “It'll take more than a once 
familiar face or even a voice to penetrate 
the darkness. Possibly if, now, we could 
transport him in sleep back to the boat again 
amongst his dead companions, the sudden 
shock when he awoke might effect a cure. 
On the other hand, it might prove fatal.” 

“And of course he’s changed out of all 
knowledge,” said the captain. 

“ Aye,” replied the doctor ; “his own 
mother wouldn’t know him. We ought to 
have taken a photo. when we got him first. 
And even then it would have been late. 
Since that time the change has gone on 
gradually. It has stopped now. Only age 
will make further alteration ; and most likely 
for the better.” 

“ Well, well,” said the skipper, “we must 
see what can be done. Ismay is leaving us 
at Adelaide to get married and settle ashore. 
If this chap had a ticket he should have the 
berth at once. I must have a talk with the 
Marine Board. Surely they'll make allow- 
ances in such an extraordinary case.” 


Il. 
“HIS NIGHT OF LOSS IS ALWAYS THERE.” 
Ir presently happened that just after rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope the chief officer of 


the Minerva, the Mr. Ismay alluded to, had 
Vol. xxi.—12. 


the misfortune to break his leg. Captain 
Britton at once asked Spurrell to take the 
vacant place. And the latter accepted 
eagerly, fulfilling its duties with that quiet 
precision born solely of intimate knowledge. 
Nor, although realizing his terrible position 
only too well, did he allow his mind to dwell 
upon it more than possible. Still in lonely 
middle watches with the Roaring Forties 
booming aloft against the rigid hollows 
of the top-sails, and shrilling amongst the 
maze of rope and wire, whilst behind 
them thundered the huge combers of the 
Southern Ocean, at times the helmsmen 
would notice their officer suddenly stop in 
his fore and aft tramp and with a wild 
gesture of dismay throw up his arms and lift 
a white, despairing face skyward. But even 
as weather-wheel was muttering sympatheti- 
cally to lee one—“ Poor chap! he’s a-tryin’ 
to get it back again and can’t,” the mate 
would bring himself in hand once more and 
resume his interrupted pacing. As the doctor 
said, a wonderfully brave and strong-minded 
man must this be, cast up suddenly, as it 
were, naked, bewildered, and with no more 
Past than a new-born babe to begin the world 
afresh !—nor possessing aught except the 
professional instinct that had so curiously 
survived the shock to which things of so 
much more import had succumbed. 

Off St. Paul’s, in a terrific gale, the Minerva 
carried away her fore-topmast. During the 
blow, the captain being unwell, the acting 
mate had full charge of the ship, working her 
with a skill and care beyond praise. Then, 
when the weather moderated, his manage- 
ment of the ticklish job of sending down the 
spars on the fore and getting a new topmast 
in its place—a matter requiring in a sea- 
way the utmost practical skill—more than 
satisfied Captain Britton that in this come- 
by-chance officer he had picked up a treasure, 
indeed. 

“Tsmay’s a good man,” remarked the 
skipper to the doctor, “and I’ve no fault to 
find with him. But, compared to the other, 
he’s like a turnip-lantern to an electric light. 
Ticket or no ticket, a seaman of Spurrell’s 
sort sha’n’t want a berth as long as I’ve got a 
say in the Blue Star Line. I reckon myself 
a fair practical hand, but damme, doctor, 
if I think I could have turned out such a 
ship-shape job of that foremast in the 
time !” 

“His way with the men is capital, too,” 
replied the other. “I notice they simply 
jump like monkeys at his least order. Nor 
do I ever hear him swear. Nobody will be 
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more pleased than myself, captain, if you 
can secure the billet for him. I’m sure you'll 
never regret it. I have some friends at court 
over yonder, and I’m going to do all I can. 
I’ve taken a great fancy to the fellow, apart 
from the natural pity and sympathy we must 
all feel for the terrible blow he has suffered 
and is bearing up so stoutly and bravely 
against.” 

And both captain and doctor, being men 
of action, when 
presently the 
Minerva dropped 
her anchor at the 
Semaphore, and 
later towed up the 
river to Port 
Adelaide, they lost 
no time in setting 
things going. 

Australians as a 
people are perhaps 
the most helpful 
and sympathetic 
of all, not only in 
cases of public 
distress, but in 
individual ones as 
well. Their news- 
papers, too, are 
ever ready to aid 
freely in any good 
cause. Thus, 
some of them, 
after publishing 
Spurrell’s story, 
opened a subscrip- 
tion list for him 
which found many 
contributors. Also 
the authorities, 
although at first 
demurring, finally 
gave way to public 
opinion and _ vice - regal 
consented to allow the strangely afflicted 
and yet thoroughly capable man, if he 
could, to pass at once through the grades of 
second mate, chief, and master. The exami- 
nation lasted three days, and at the finish the 
members of the Marine Board declared them- 
selves more than satisfied with the results, and 
complimented Spurrell and handed him the 
certificate without which all his proficiency 
would have been useless. 

This success cheered him as perhaps 
nothing else could have done. A livelihood 
was now, at least to some extent, assured. 
After all, the sea had not robbed him of 


suggestion and 


“HE WOULD THROW UP HIS ARMS AND LIFT A WHITE, 
DESPAIRING FACE SKYWARD.” 


everything. Meanwhile, his friends were 
still busy on his behalf ; but only presently to 
realize that their efforts were quite hopeless. 
What can one do when there is absolutely 
nothing to go upon—not the slightest clue ? 
Each year there are scores of missing ships 
gazetted ; but without name, or date, or 
departure, it is hard to identify any particular 
one whose very officer himself is unable to 
assist you in the slightest degree, and who if 
he saw his own 
name in _ print 
would not recog- 
nise it. So, after 
awhile, the matter 
dropped, and the 
new man, as he 
felt himself to be, 
with for a_ Past 
a perpetual puzzle, 
and a Future that 
promised little but 
emptiness, became 
gradually resigned 
as well as he might 
to dree his weird. 
But even to his 
iron will the 
struggle at times 
to avoid despair 
was a terrible one. 
Had he _ unfortu- 
nately been a man 
of leisure, and able 
to brood over his 
troubles, he would 
probably have 
killed himself. 
Two things saved 
him: the constant 
occupation 
demanded by his 
post, and the 
ability to com- 
mand sleep at any moment—the latter a 
gift not measurable by any money value. 
And to outsiders the new chief mate of the 
crack clipper appeared simply as a grave, 
courteous, somewhat reserved, gentlemanly 
man, whose lined, careworn face and grey 
hairs contrasted strangely with his clear eye 
and light step. 

Between himself and his captain existed a 
very sincere regard, for Spurrell knew that 
had he by ill chance fallen into different 
hands his fate might have been a thousand 
times worse. Therefore he was grateful. 
And a first officer who feels that way can 
save his superior a vast deal of trouble. 
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Also on his side the old skipper had 
the highest admiration for the skill and 
expertness that the other showed in 
his profession. So the pair agreed together 
very well indeed. Thus, when the 
Minerva arrived in London, Captain Britton 
represented his mate’s case in such wise to 
the owners as induced them to confirm the 
latter’s appointment. Of course the story 
had preceded him. Nowadays a few curt 
words by cable, flashing over continents and 
under oceans, deal with a case like Spurrell’s 
and make the news world wide. So a 
score of women, whose husbands in some 
capacity or other were “ missing at Lloyd’s,” 
interviewed the man—all ignoring details, and 
each hoping he might be hers. Imagine his 
distress at such an ordeal, and the tension 
on his strung nerves as he glanced at each 
fresh arrival and compared the face with 
those other features indelibly burned on his 
brain, only to meet the blank stare of mutual 
disappointment. 

“God only knows whether it’s my wife’s 
picture or not!” he exclaimed once, pitifully, 
to the captain. “You have all taken for 
granted that such is the case. It may be a 


sister’s or a sweetheart’s for aught I can tell. 
What an existence is mine!” he continued, 
bitterly ; “ nameless, without kith or kin, ever 


vainly groping in the blackness of a lost past 
teeming with vague fancies that appear only 
to vanish as soon as formed! God help me, 
sir, I sometimes wish that you had left me to 
perish in the boat along with those others !” 
And the mate bowed his head on his arms 
in an attitude of despair. 

“Nonsense,” replied the other, speaking 
over a lump in his throat, for it was rare 
indeed that the self-contained, calm, grave 
chief gave way to such an extent. ‘“ Don’t 
say that. God in His own good time will 
clear away the raffle and coil down all the 
gear in its proper place. I was beginning to 
hope that you had made your mind up to 
wait patiently. And I have an idea,” went 
on the old man, eagerly. “Listen. We'll 
get hundreds of photographed copies of the 
one in the locket and with a brief request 
printed on the back of each, and send them 
all over the country to all the police-stations— 
they’re the likeliest places—and see if we can’t 
hear something of the original. She'll hardly 
have changed much in the time, anyhow.” 

This rather crude notion of the cap- 
tain’s was accordingly carried out, but 
with the only effect of accentuating the 
former worry and distress. Replies and 
photographs arrived in heaps from most of 


the seaports of the United Kingdom, the 
former, as often as not, having nothing at all 
to do with the matter in hand ; the latter as 
much resembling the copy as, to quote the 
incensed skipper, “a purser’s shirt on a 
handspike resembled a main-topsail.” Also 
many of the women who had obtained a 
picture, and, by a curious optic delusion, 
recognised their own features therein, came 
in person to Spurrell’s lodgings, and when 
rejected, still unconvinced, claimed travel- 
ling expenses on a high scale. ‘The affair 
had a comical side, but it struck neither 
Captain Britton nor his mate in that aspect, 
and the pair were only too glad when the 
Minerva was once more bowling down the 
English Channel outward bound. 

Two more years went by, and Captain 
Britton, resigning to take the billet of ships’ 
husband, and bringing all the weight of his 
influence to bear on the company he had 
served so long and so well, was enabled to 
secure for Spurrell the vacant post of master 
of the Blue Star liner. 

In these latter days of tremendous com- 
petition, and freights narrowed to the merest 
selvage of profit, speed, in the case of the 
“sailer” especially, is the only way to spell 
profit. And Spurrell, well knowing this, 
and favoured by a run of luck, made such 
passages in the Afinerva as broke every 
record, and also brought grist to her owners’ 
mill. Any fool can “crack on” ; but it takes 
a wise man to know when his ship is doing a 
fair thing and is unable to stand another 
yard of canvas. 

Spurrell possessed this gift in a very 
eminent degree, and if he took in sail it was 
to increase speed—paradoxical as this may 
seem to the uninitiated—not to slacken it. 
Many a man carries his foresail until it does 
more harm than good, when, if stowed, the 
log would show an extra half-knot. And 
Spurrell sent the old A/inerva until her 
name and her captain’s became as house- 
hold words amongst the world of seafarers 
and shippers, as much in British as in 
Antipodean ports. Thus, when the Blue 
Star Line owners began the inevitable “ turn- 
ing into steam” Captain Spurrell was the 
man selected to command the first boat— 
a 4,000-ton cargo-passenger—twelve-knotter. 
The Minerva was sold to a Norwegian firm, 
and the steamer named after her. Belfast 
turns some fine work off her stocks, and the 
new Minerva was one of the finest. From 
her hydraulic cranes to her side-light towers, 
from her electric installation to her triple 
expansions and steam steering-gear, all her 
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furniture was of the best and latest. A fine 
and spacious saloon amidships with a couple 
of score of roomy berths proved an attrac- 
tion to travellers tired of the cat-swinging 
accommodation of the purely passenger lines. 
And at one end of the saloon, occupying 
the whole of a panel of polished bird’s-eye 
maple, Spurrell had hung an enlarged and 
very fine framed photograph of the picture in 
the locket. Some 
day, he thought, 
one or other of the 
people he carried 
might recognise 
the smiling fea- 
tures which, with- 
out possessing any 
claim to beauty, 
yet by their win- 
ning, pleasant ex- 
pression caused 
many a man to 
pause and invo- 
luntarily smile 
back and _ think 
he would like to 
know this “ friend 
o’ the capting’s, 
sir,” as any of the 
stewards could 
tell him she was. 
As a matter of 
fact, John Dibbs, 
the boatswain of 
the Minerva, was 
the only man on 
board who, know- 
ing his captain’s 
story, felt no 
doubt as to whom 
the portrait repre- 
sented. But Dibbs 

who had parted 
from one name with as much facility as 
he had picked up another—kept his mouth 
shut. And if rumours of the captain’s 
misfortune now and again leaked out it was 
through no fault of his. Ever since the day 
he had stood on the old A/inerva’s main 
royal yard and sighted the white chip of a 
boat floundering about with its ghastly cargo 
he had conceived a sort of humble pro- 
prietary affection for the man his keen sight 
had rescued. Thus when, after the manner 
of merchant seamen, the rest of the old crew 
had scattered, John Dibbs, promoted to be 
quartermaster, stuck to the ship voyage after 
voyage, rising to be boatswain as soon as 
Spurrell took command ; and, now, moving 


“THE MATE BOWED PIS HEAD ON HIS ARMS IN AN ATTITUDE OF DESPAIR.” 


with the same rating into the great steamer. 
There he was a personage with a uniform, 
and three mates under him, who flew 
at the sweet chirpings of his silver whistle. 
The comfort and advantage to the rest 
of the executive of a good boatswain on 
board a ship passes all understanding. And 
John Dibbs turned out a very first-class 
petty officer, and was accordingly respected 
and esteemed, 
both by the Deck, 
who trusted him 
implicitly, and’ by 
the Engine-room 
— although _ be- 
tween these 
powers there was 
at times the feud 
that seems inevit- 
able. 

With his passen- 
gers the captain 
was a favourite. 
Although some- 
what grave and 
reserved, he yet 
showed all pos- 
sible concern for 
their amusement, 
safety, and com- 
fort. And this re- 
putation having 
preceded him, the 
Minerva’s saloon 
on her maiden trip 
was filled with a 
very superior class 
of people to those 
generally found on 
a freighter. And 
it was confidently 
predicted that the 
Minerva’s time 
would not be so very much behind that of 
the subsidized liners on the shorter route. 
Presently events happened that made this 
prediction far more than fulfil itself. 


III. 
“* DIANA,’ OF CARDIFF.” 
Ir Captain Spurrell was more particular 
about any one thing than another it was in 
the matter of keeping a look-out. On no 
man-o’-war could a sharper double watch 
have been maintained both by night and by 
day than on the Afinerva, and to lounge or 
drowse and fail to report a light or a sail 
from high forward bridge or forecastle-head 
before it was seen from amidships was an 
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almost unpardonable fault. By some of his 
officers this “fad” was looked upon as an 
excess of precaution, although John Dibbs 
could have given them a _ reason for 
it if he had so pleased. The _boat- 
swain knew his commander was thinking 
of the plight he had _ himself been 
rescued from by virtue of a _ sharp 
glance shot as a mere matter of habit, not 
of duty ; knew, also, that it was the same 
spirit of compassion for all castaways that 
made him on each voyage run as close as he 
dared to those lonely mid-ocean rocks such 
as St. Paul’s, Amsterdam, Kerguelen, etc., on 
which men are wrecked and left to eat their 
hearts out in misery and despair for months 
together. 

During the summer of 1896, as all sea- 
farers will remember, the ice in the great 
Southern Ocean floated farther and in heavier 
masses to the northward than had ever been 
known before. Thus when the Minerva, 
staying nowhere, and still with half-full 
bunkers, came tearing along the 44th parallel 
on her way, this time to Port Chalmers, 
N.Z., she presently found herself going at 
quarter speed, dodging the great bergs as 
they drove solemnly up in scores from their 
homes around the shores of Antarctica to 
warm their frozen toes in the Gulf Stream. 

And one fine, bright day, the big steamer 
making along a wide lane between ranks of 
glittering ice mountains, a shout arose from 
her fo’c’s’le-head as, on turning a corner, a ship 
suddenly came in sight. She was sitting nearly 
upright on a long, low, curly peninsula of ice 
only a few feet above the water, and attached 
like a tail to a massive berg resembling 
an alligator in its outlines. The vessel her- 
self was bedded to the lower edge of her 
painted port streak; her topgallant and 
royal masts still hung in a glistening maze of 
wreckage adown top and lower masts ; her 
jibboom, snapped short off, trailed on the ice, 
whilst her empty davits and overhauled falls 
told their own story. Frozen snow covered 
her decks and yards and gear, and the pale 
sun lit her up with a cold white glitter, in 
which the only spot of colour was the galley 
funnel that stood tall and black amidst the 
dazzle. She was a large, square-rigged iron 
ship of some 1,400 tons or so, and she looked 
inexpressibly lonely and forlorn sitting there 
as she had sat for years, perhaps, in the 
regions of perpetual ice and snow that girdle 
the Southern Continent, until the massed 
bergs, moved by some mysterious impulse, 
had simultaneously broken camp and sailed 
away into strange waters. 


As the Minerva slowed down and became 
stationary opposite the curious scene a few 
of the passengers requested the captain to 
let them go in the boat that was being pre- 
pared to discover, if possible, something 
respecting this white waif, for news of whom 
far-away souls might be still hungering. This 
is every shipmaster’s duty, and no man felt 
it more particularly his own than the captain 
of the Minerva, who himself took charge of 
the boat. Coasting along the curved outline 
of the tail, a slippery and dangerous landing- 
place was found at its extreme tip. Up 
this the captain and Dibbs scrambled, with 
another seaman or two carrying shovels 
and picks, and three or four of the most 
determined of the passengers, whilst the rest 
stopped in the boat. There was no trouble 
in ascending the hard snow-bank that had 
drifted along her sides, and so over her 
rail in- board. But the spades had to 
be used before access could be gained 
to the saloon doors from the break of 
the poop. Meanwhile, one of the men 
bad been busy clearing the ship’s bell of 
ice, and he, presently deciphering the 
inscription, shouted, “ Diana, of Cardiff!” 
and struck eight in reply to the steamer’s 
time just then sounding. And the people 
on the wreck started nervously and stared 
aloft as the strokes ran sharply back from 
the berg above them. Despite the bright 
sun and the calm sea there was something 
inexpressibly solemn about the whole scene. 
“Just like opening a vault,” whispered one 
passenger to another, with a shiver. At 
last, filing through the narrow passage, they 
stood in the saloon, a fine large sea-parlour, 
well lit now the snow had been cleared 
away from the poop skylights, and with 
everything apparently in place and order. 
The lamp still swung unbroken from 
the deck; the decanters in the tray still 
contained liquor; a piano stood against 
the after-bulkhead, some stray music-sheets 
lay near it upon the carpet, and a fine clock 
hung against the polished panelling of the 
mizzen-mast, making the hour twelve. Five 
or six shut doors along the side of the 
saloon gave on to berths. Some of these 
were empty, others seemed exactly as the 
occupants had left them, suits of clothes 
depending from the wall, nautical books and 
instruments on shelves, pictures and photo- 
graphs stuck here and there. Evidently 
these had been inhabited by the ship's 
officers. 

“T’ve been for’ard,” whispered a sailor to 
Dibbs, in an awestruck voice, “ an’ right from 
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the fore-mast to the eyes of her the decks is 
ruz like the roof of a ’ouse. She’s been 
nipped bad. An’ down in the fo’c’s'le is 
four or five dead men lyin’ among blocks ov 
ice as come through a big gash in the port 
bow. You’d best tell the skipper.” 

The latter had, on first entering, stared 
around with a puzzled, curious glance, and 
made his way straight to a large cabin right 
aft, remarking, “I must try and find the 
ship’s books.” And here, presently, the 
boatswain found him, seated at a table, a 
log-book open in front of him, and with a 
bewildered kind of expression in his eyes as 
he looked up from his reading. “ Diana, of 
Cardiff!” he muttered; “Semple, master ; 
salt laden, from Sharpness to Melbourne. 
And the date of last 
entry is June eight 
years back! Why, 

John, that would be 
almost exactly the 
time, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Tt would, sir,” 
replied the boat 
swain, knowing 
very well what the 
reference meant. 
“But surely, sir, 
you don’t mean 
as this craft have 
been setting 
here all 
them years.” 

The captain 
made no 
answer, but, 
rising, went 
hither and 
thither 
about the 
berth, taking 
up things 
and laying 
them down 
again in an 
aimless, un- 
certain sort 
of way. “More light!” he exclaimed, pre- 
sently, for the place was dim by reason of 
the snow drifted against the stern windows. 
Striking a match, the boatswain lit a large 
Rochester lamp, that burned as if only just 
trimmed, and shed a fine light around. 
The captain was standing in the centre of 
the room, his brows knit painfully and his 
gaze wandering in anxious fashion from 
object to object. A passenger entered and 
stared around curiously; and _ presently, 


“‘tT’S BESSIE AND LITTLE FRANK! 


his eye catching sight of a silk curtain 
attached by rings to a brass rod, he suddenly 
drew it aside, revealing a large oil painting 
of a woman and a child, the latter a fine- 
looking boy of about three or four. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “it’s the lady 
in the A/inerva’s saloon—only a bit older.” 

The lamp cast its soft rays full on the 
picture as the boatswain and the passenger 
stood and looked at it. Suddenly a strange 
voice behind them said, “It’s Bessie and 
little Frank!” and, turning, Dibbs was just 
in time to catch the captain in his arms as 
he lurched headlong over towards him quite 
insensible and motionless. 

Placing the body on a couch, whilst his 
rugged face grew pale with excitement, he 

sent one of his mates 
to hail the steamer 
for the doctor. 

“It’s his own 
ship !” he exclaimed 
to the wondering 
group of seamen 
and passengers in 
the saloon. “Eight 
long years ago, an’ 
to come acrost her 
this way! What did 
the old skipper say, 
only that the Lord’d 
sort out the raffle in 
His own good time? 
An’ He’s took all 
them years to do it! 
But it’s come at last, 
straight jinkum! An’ 
if our skipper here 
gets his memory 
back, blest if I 
don’t join the Salva- 
tion Harmy!” 

The doctor was a 
young man, and in 
front of this sudden 
responsibility he be- 
came flurried. “ It’s 
serious,” he said. 

“A fit of some kind. He must be taken on 
board at once.” 

**Not a bit of it, sir,” replied the boat- 
swain. “It’s his last show for pullin’ up his 
lost bearin’s. Put him in his cot there, where 
p’r'aps he’s swung many a time afore, an’ let 
him see the things he’s been used to in the 
old days when he wakes, an’ the chances 
are that his memory’ll retarn with the sight 
ov ’em.” 

“ But I say he must be taken to his own 
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ship, where I can make a proper examina- 
tion,” exclaimed the other, angrily. 

“ An’ I say he sha’n’t!” retorted the 
boatswain ; “an’ Mr. Locker’'ll back me up, 
won’t you, sir?” he added, appealing to the 
chief officer, who had arrived in the second 
boat. ‘“ Mebbe,” he continued, “ his mind’s 
overhaulin’ of itself even now. What’s more, 
I don’t believe it’s any fit. I seen fits afore. 
Why, he’s asleep ‘ard and fast. An’ I don’t 
leave him till he wakes neither.” 

“There’s something in what the bo’sun 
says, doctor,” remarked the mate, looking 
anxiously at the captain, who certainly 
appeared to have fallen into no more than a 
very sound slumber. “ And if this really is 
the ship, preserved by almost a miracle 
amongst the snow and ice, that he once 
commanded, and in one of whose boats he 
lost his memory, why, it might be better, as 
Dibbs says, to let him open his eyes on old 
associations.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the doctor, huffily, 
“only remember you take all responsibility.” 

So they lifted the captain into the cot he 
might have slept in eight years ago, and 
turned his head so that when he awoke the 
picture should be the first thing to meet his 
gaze. 

“ There’s dead men in the 

fo’c’s’le, sir,” said Dibbs, as 
he sat and watched the cap- 
tain’s calm face. “Killed 
lying in their bunks, some 
of ’em, Brown tells me. She 
must ha’ got jammed in the 
night most likely. An’ then, 
thinkin’ she were goin’ down, 
all han’s took to the boats. 
But, instid o’ sinkin’, she 
worked up on to the ice, an’ 
in time bedded herself like 
she is now, an’ got carried 
away south to the big pack 
an’ stayed there.” 

“Likely enough,” replied 
the mate. “It’s a curious 
thing, though, all the same, 
if she should turn out to be 
his ship. But with that 
picture before me I can 
scarcely doubt it.” Picking 
up a pair of fine marine glasses that 
the captain had dropped when he 
fell he read an inscription on a silver 
plate, “ Presented to Captain Edward 
Semple, of the British ship Diana, 
by King Oscar II. of Sweden and 
Norway, for rescuing the crew of the 


barque Z//en, of Hammerfest, under circum- 
stances of the greatest peril and difficulty.” 
“That, I suppose, is his proper name, 
then?” remarked the mate, “and _ not 
Spurrell. 
from ?” 
But the boatswain apparently was not 
listening, for he made no reply. In the 
Diana’s \ower forecastle was a dismal sight. 
The iron plates on the port side had been 
smashed and turned inwards on the men as 
they lay in their bunks, killing three, it must 
have been almost instantly, and hurling three 
more terribly wounded out on to the deck, 
only to be smothered under great fragments 
of ice that were forced violently through the 
wide aperture. And all the bodies now, both 
above and beneath, were coated in thick ice 
in such wise that the drawn features and con- 
torted limbs could be as clearly seen as if 
embedded in glass. The MMinerva’s men 
had shovelled the snow away from the big, 
square scuttle, and taking it off allowed 
the sun, now overhead, to stream down 
and fill the forecastle from end to end, re- 
vealing things so that every feature of the 
entombed dead men stood out with ghastly 
distinctness. Here you might note where 


Wonder where he got that one 


“THE DRAWN FEATURES AND CONTORTED LIMBS COULD BE 


CLEARLY SEEN. 
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the sharp and jagged iron tore its way 
through the breast of one; there, where the 
cruel plate forced down had cut clean through 
the legs of another. And on every white 
face was the impress of sudden terror and 
agony, emphasized by staring eyes and 
open mouth. Standing there it was easy, 
indeed, to imagine that dreadful midnight 
shock, the wild dismay of the survivors 
of the watch below as they rushed on 
deck, the grinding and clashing of ice 
against iron, the banging and _ clattering 
aloft of canvas and falling spars, whilst the 
upheaving of her planks and girders till they 
resembled a hog’s back under the pressure 
told of damage irremediable to frame and 
hull. 

No power or skill of seamanship could 
have saved her once the ice let go its grip, 
for from galley to bows all her bones were 
crushed and broken in addition to the great 
rent that lapped the water-line. And yet, 
after all, the ice had not loosened, and she 
had been preserved and borne up in 
safety all these years by the Hand of 
God for a purpose of His own! Very many 
matters that on land would fill columns 
of the newspapers and be deemed most 
strange and most wonderful happen at sea 
and pass unchronicled other than by a curt 
paragraph in the “shipping news.” This 
meeting with the Déana was one of such 
incidents. 

“Put the hatch on again, men,” said the 
mate, in a low voice. “Those poor fellows 
can’t do better than where they are. 
Presently, perhaps, they will make back 
whence they came, and stay there figzen 
hard and fast till the Resurrection, kept 
sweet and fresh to answer their names when 
the last watch is mustered.” 

IV. 
“ALL’S WELL!” 
Comtnc on deck Mr. Locker looked anxiously 
at the A/inerva, her engines idle for the first 
time since leaving London, and her firemen 
crowding the rail and gazing eagerly at the 
stranded ship. On the promenade deck 
there was a flash of colour from women’s 
dresses; on the bridge the second mate 
stumped to and fro, the sunlight catching 
the polished binnacle and telegraphs, and 
flashing the reflection on to him, so that 


he appeared as if enveloped in a haze of 


yellow flame. The avenue of bergs had 
split up and scattered, some hanging to- 
gether, and making fantastic groups and 
chains, others moving slowly along in soli- 


tary state before the light S.E. breeze. 
Altogether the scene, to one situated so as 
to take in the whole of it—the castaway 
sitting upright, solemn, glistening in her 
spotless robes on the tail of the sprawling 
berg that sloped away from her into the 
grotesque caricature of some huge saurian ; 
the big, black steamer lying just opposite, a 
thin flag of smoke creeping out of her tall, 
buff funnel, blue starred ; the sunshine and 
brightness everywhere of that exceptional 
Southern day; and the fleecy, floating 
monsters, spired and turreted, dotting the 
bluish-green water under a cloudless sky— 
altogether the scene, I say, to the spectator 
would have been an impressive and beautiful 
one, even for such a capacious stage. 

But Mr. Locker, as was perhaps natural 
considering his responsibility, saw only a 
delayed steamer and some nasty lumps of 
ice ; the derelict he regarded as a tragical 
nuisance, and the weather he sniffed at sus- 
piciously as too good to last. Besides, he 
was genuinely grieved and solicitous about 
the captain, whom, although only on his first 
trip with him, he already liked and respected. 

The hours passed slowly until it became 
late in the afternoon, and the mate fretted 
and fumed, and the doctor sulked, whilst the 
passengers wondered; and the engineers 
exulted and made the most of their unex- 
pected chance, twisting like acrobats in and 
out amongst their cooling cylinders, valves, 
pistons, eccentrics, shaftings, and bearings ; 
tapping, tightening, oiling, and screwing. 
And throughout the slow hours the captain 
never stirred an eyelash; and often John 
Dibbs, motionless at his side, anxiously leant 
forward to make certain the regular, though 
faint, respiration had not completely stopped. 
Then, all at once, as the sound of the 
steamer’s bell striking eight for the third 
time that day came across the. water, the 
captain opened his eyes and fixed them 
intently on the picture, and with an expres- 
sion in them that the boatswain had never 
seen there before—one of infinite peace and 
content. 

“ Bessie!” he whispered, presently. “ And 
little Frank!” Then, sitting up, he looked 
at the boatswain ard smiled, saying: “ John, 
I fancy I must have slept.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied John Dibbs; “I 
fancy so, too. Only a little matter o’ eight 
hours right off the reel.” 

“None too long, Jobn,” replied the 
captain, getting off his cot, “to recover the 
loss of eight long years.” 

“Ts that so, Captain Semple?” asked the 
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other, with emphasis, his face lighting up as 
he spoke. 

“It is so, thank God,” replied the captain, 
reverently. “Directly I stepped on board 
this ship a curious feeling crept over me of 
having been here before. In the saloon it 
became stronger. In here stronger still. 
Then when I saw Bessie there and Frank I 
felt sick and ill with the certainty that the 
time appointed had arrived at last. Did I 
faint, John?” 

“Doctor said it was a fit,” said the 
boatswain, shortly. “ But I knowed better. 
Wanted to take you to the steamer. 
I put my pawl on that, an’ Mr. Locker 
backed me up. But the missis, sir?” he 
asked, anxiously, “and the young ’un ?” 

“ Alive and well, I’m sure,” said the 
captain ; “ something tells me so. I have 
had dreams, John, and I saw my girl and the 
boy as I left them last in the little Welsh 
village under Cader Idris. And Bessie turned 
and smiled at me—which I take for 
a good sign. Do you know, John, 
that I served in this ship from 
apprentice to master, and that I 
was married in the saloon yonder ? 

Little wonder is it that the foul 
hawse in my brain cleared at the 
sight of the old spot again! 


Give me your arm, I feel a bit 


weak and shaky yet. And, oh, 
that awful time in the boat!” 
And the captain shuddered and 
his face blanched as recollection’s 
light came streaming strongly into 
the long- darkened chambers of 
the brain. “ Mr. Locker, I’m 
going on board,” he continued, 
as the mate came forward 
and congratulated him on 
his recovery. “Will you 
please get all the things 
out of my old berth 
yonder into the boat? 
I'll send you another one 
and more hands. Ah, 
yes, the poor fellows in 
the fo’c’s’le? Still there; 
you say? A wondrous 
thing, indeed, after all 
these years. Yes, you 
did quite right not to 
disturb them. Now, 
doctor, will you kindly 
see me on board the 
Steamer? John, let that 
picture be your especial 


care. I’m still feeling a 
Vol. xxi.—13. 


little mixed. Poor old Diana/ It went 
to my heart to leave you on that terrible 
night! And to think that I should find you 
only to leave you once more alone with your 
dead seamen. Fourteen years, boy and man, 
I called you my home. Farewell now for 
ever. You’ve done your appointed work and 
given me my lost life back again. Farewell, 
old ship!” And being by this time in the 
departing boat, he took off his cap and 
saluted the derelict. 

Two hours afterwards the A/imerva’s screw 
revolved, and her ensign fluttered thrice from 
her peak halliards whilst her siren blared as 
many times in shrill farewell to the silent, 
lonely ship, flushing a rosy pink in the setting 
sun, and looking inexpressibly solemn and 
tragic.to those who now knew her story and 
the secret of that icy sepulchre where her 
men lay awaiting the Last Day, staring with 
wide-open eyes. 


That evening, after dinner, the captain 


“‘ FAREWELL, OLD sup!” 
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told his story to a full saloon of wondering 
people, both seafarers and passengers of all 
degree. Told it from the minute the 
Diana, one thick, dark night, was caught 
and crushed in the ice; of how, thinking 
she was foundering, the crew, terrified at 
the dreadful fate of those others, rushed 
the boats, taking their officers with them 
by main force; of how, amongst the 
grinding ice, after the first few hours they 
got separated ; of his subsequent sufferings 
in the boat and the death of his companions, 
ending when he awoke to consciousness 
and a lost lifetime on board the A/merva. 
He spoke of his desperate struggles to avoid 
the despair ever tugging more or less at his 
heart during those dark years; he told of 
the firm, true friends his misfortunes had 
found for him ; and, lastly, with a catch in 
his voice and quivering lips, he spoke of his 
dear wife and his by now eleven-year-old son, 
expressing his certain faith that, as it had 
pleased Almighty God in such a marvellous 
fashion to restore his memory, He would 
not leave His work half done, but would very 
presently crown it by a joyful reunion. 

And when he finished, standing upright at 
the head of his table in the crowded saloon, 
amongst all his hearers was scarce a dry eye. 

As he sat down there was a long pause, 
broken only by the sobbing of the women. 
Then suddenly the sweet shrilling of a silver 
pipe sounded through the ship, followed 
immediately by a long, hoarse roar from the 
boatswain, just outside, of “ Three cheers for 
Captain Semple, an’ the missis, an’ the kid!” 
responded to as if by magic from a hundred 
and fifty throats rising from engine-room to 
bridge and back to saloon again and again, 
till the great ship rang to the storm of voice, 
and her look-out men watching the tall bergs 
glimmering pale through the darkness fancied 
they saw them shiver and tremble as the 
sound smote their cold breasts. 

Such was the manner of the second 
christening. 

“ What can we get out of her at a pinch, 
Mr. McPhair?” asked the captain, later, as 
the chief engineer entered his state-room. 

“Weel, sir,” replied the other, cautiously, 
“she’s offeecially eendicated a_twal-knot 
boat, which means thirrteen at the vera 
ootside, ye ken. Whiles I might knock 
anither half oot o’ her. However, it’s mair a 
question o’ coal nor aught else. The engines 
is gude enough.” 


“Tt’s exactly 5,900 miles from where we 
are to Otago Harbour,” replied the captain ; 
“T want to get there in a fortnight. Can’t 
you help me?” McPhair gave a long, low 
whistle, pocketed both hands, and had 
already begun to set his hard face into even 
more than its native stubbornness, when 
suddenly he remembered, and, looking up 
and meeting the captain’s gaze, opened his 
heart and responded as far as in him lay to 
what he saw there. 

“If I canna’,” said he, taking out a hand 
and gripping the other’s warmly, “ there’s 
nae ither body can.” That was all he said. 
But by-and-by the captain heard sounds 
far below amongst the machinery that he 
had never heard before. A heavy jar of 
flowers on a table first quivered and then 
began to dance a reel ; the ship shook as if 
all her bolts in all her plates were being 
loosened ; whilst the usual dull thump, 
thump of the engines was exchanged for a 
sharp, metallic, clashing rattle. Coming out 
on to the bridge and looking for’ard he saw 
two great mounds of white water on the 
bows, each as high as the foot of the light- 
houses, and that so steadily kept their place 
as to appear motionless, although all the time 
pouring away aft in streams of foam. 

“I’m afraid something must be wrong in 
the engine-room, sir,” remarked Mr. Locker, 
as he braced himself to the vibrating bridge. 

“T think not,” replied the captain, smiling 
in the darkness. “ Ask the quartermaster 
to see what we're doing under forced 
draught.” 

“Sixteen and a half, sir!” reported the 
mate presently, with a note of awe in his 
voice. ‘Engines must ha’ run away from 
old Mac!” But suddenly, by the chart- 
room lamps, catching sight of the captain’s 
face, he understood ; and, being compara- 
tively a young man, he took off his cap 
and waved it, and exclaimed, “ Hurrah, sir, 
ten days of this will bring you to the cable 
and good news from home !” 

“ Please God it may !” replied the captain, 
fervently. 

“Light is bright to starboard—and all’s 
well!” chanted a man in tones sounding 
clear and mellow above the rush of water 
and clash of steel and brass, answered 
instantly by, “Light is bright to port—and 
all’s well!” 


And all was well. 





& ATTOOING is a gift, said the 
night watchman, firmly. It 
’as to be a gift, as you can well 
see. A man ’as to know wot 

ow to 

do it ; there’s no rubbing out 
or altering. It’s a gift, an’ it can’t be learnt. 

I knew a man once as, used to tattoo a cabin- 

boy all over every.v’y’ge trying to learn. ’E 

was a slow, painstaking sort o’ man, and the 

langwidge those boys used to use while ’e 

was at work would ’ardly be believed, but ’e 

‘ad to give up trying arter about fifteen years 

and take to crochet-work instead. 

Some men won’t be tattooed at all, being 
proud o’ their skins or sich-like, and for a 
good many years Ginger Dick, a man I’ve 
spoke to you of before, was one o’ that sort. 
Like many red-’aired men ’e ’ad a very white 
skin, which ’e was very proud of, but at last, 
owing to a unfortnit idea o’ making ’is 
fortin, ’e let hisself be done. 

It come about in this way: Him and old 
Sam Small and Peter Russet ’ad been paid 
off from their ship and was ’aving a very 
‘appy, pleasant time ashore. They was 
careful men in a way, and they ’a. taken a 
room down East India Road way, and paid 
up the rent for a month. It came cheaper 
than a lodging-’ouse, besides being a bit more 
private and respectable, a thing old Sam was 
always very pertickler about. 


’e is going to tattoo an’ 


They ’ad been ashore about three weeks 
when one day old Sam and Peter went off 
alone becos Ginger said ’e wasn’t going with 
‘em. He said a lot more things, too: ’ow 
’e was going to see wot it felt like to be in 
bed without ’aving a fat old man groaning ’is 
’eart out and another one knocking on the 
mantelpiece all night with twopence and 
wanting to know why he wasn’t being served. 

Ginger Dick fell into a quiet sleep arter 
they’d gone; then ’e woke up and ’ad a 
sip from the water-jug—he’d ’a had more, 
only somebody ’ad dropped the soap in it— 
and then dozed off. agin. It was late in the 
afternoon when ’e woke, and then ’e see Sam 
and Peter Russet standing by the side o’ the 
bed looking at ’im. 

“ Where’ve you been ?” ses Ginger, stretch- 
ing hisself and yawning. 

“ Bisness,” ses Sam, sitting down an’ look- 
ing very important. “While you’ve been 
laying on your back all day me an’ Peter 
Russet ’as been doing a little ’ead-work.” 

“Oh!” ses Ginger. “ Wot with?” 

Sam coughed and Peter began to whistle, 
an’ Ginger he laid still and smiled up at the 
ceiling, and began to feel good-tempered 
agin. 

“ Well, wot’s the business ?” he ses at last. 

Sam looked at Peter, but Peter shook ’is 
’ead at him. 

“Tt’s just a little bit o’ bisness we ’appened 
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to drop on,” ses Sam at last, “me an’ Peter, 
and I think that, with luck and management, 
we're in a fair way to make our fortunes. 
Peter, ‘ere, ain’t given to looking on the 
cheerful side o’ things, but ’e thinks so, too.” 

“T do,” ses Peter, “but it won’t be 
managed right if you go blabbing it to every- 
body.” 

“We must ’ave another man in it, Peter,” 
ses Sam; “and, wot’s more, ’e must ‘ave 
ginger-coloured ‘air. That being so, it’s only 
right and proper that our dear old pal Ginger 
should ’ave the fust offer.” 

It wasn’t often that Sam was so affeckshun- 
ate, and Ginger couldn’t make it out at all. 
Ever since ’e’d known ‘im the old man ’ad 
been full o’ plans o’ making money without 
earning it. Stupid plans they was, too, but 
the stupider they was the more old Sam 
liked ’em. 

“Well, wot is it?” asks Ginger, agin. 

Old Sam walked over to the door and shut 
it; then ’e sat down on the bed and spoke 
low so that Ginger could hardly ’ear ’im. 

“A little public-’ouse,” he ses, “to say 
nothing of ’ouse property, and a red-’aired 
old landlady wots a widder. As nice a old 
lady as anyone could wish for, for a mother.” 

“For a mother!” ses Ginger, staring. 

“ And a lovely barmaid with blue eyes and 
yellow ’air, wot ud be the red-’edded man’s 
cousin,” ses Peter Russet. 

“‘ Look ’ere,” ses Ginger, “are you going 
to tell me in plain English wot it’s all about, 
or are you not ?” 

“We've been in a little pub down Bow 
way, me an’ Peter,” ses Sam, “and we'll tell 
you more about it if you promise to join us 
an’ go shares. It’s kep’ by a widder woman 
whose on’y son—vred-aired son—went to sea 
twenty-three years ago, at the age o’ fourteen, 
an’ was never ’eard of arterwards. Seeing we 
was sailor-men, she told us all about it, an’ 
‘ow she still ’opes for him to walk into ’er 
arms afore she dies. 

“She dreamt a fortnit ago that ’e turned 
up safe and sound, with red whiskers,” ses 
Peter. 

Ginger Dick sat up and looked at ’em with- 
out a word; then ’e got up out o’ bed, an’ 
pushing old Sam out of the way began to 
dress, and at last ’e turned round and asked 
Sam whether he was drunk or only mad. 

*“ All right,” ses Sam ; “if you won’t take 
it on we'll find somebody as will, that’s all ; 
there’s no call to get huffy about it. You 
ain’t the on’y red-’edded man in the world.” 

Ginger didn’t answer ‘im; he went on 
dressing, but every now and then ’e’d look at 
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Sam and give a little larf wot made Sam’s 
blood boil. 

“You've got nothin’ to larf at, Ginger,” 
he ses at last; “the landlady’s boy ’ud be 
about the same age as wot you are now; ’e 
’ad a scar over the left eyebrow same as wot 
you’ve got, though I don’t suppose Ae got it 
by fighting a chap three times ’is size. “EZ 
’ad bright blue eyes, a small, well-shaped 
nose, and a nice mouth.” 

“Same as you, Ginger,” ses Peter, looking 
out of the winder. 

Ginger coughed and looked thoughtful. 

“Tt sounds all right, mates,” ’e ses at last, 
“but I don’t see ’ow we're to go to work. I 
don’t want to get locked up for deceiving.” 

“You can’t get locked up,” ses Sam ; “if 
you let ’er discover you and claim you, ’ow 
can you get locked up for it? We shall go 
in an’ see her agin, and larn all there is to 
larn, especially about the tattoo marks, and 
then——” 

“ Tattoo marks /” ses Ginger. 


“ That’s the strong p’int,” ses Sam. “’Er 


boy ’ad a sailor dancing a ’ornpipe on ’is left 
wrist, an a couple o’ dolphins on his right. 
On ’is chest ’e ’ad a full-rigged ship, and on 
is back between ’is shoulder-blades was the 
letters of is name—C. R.S.: Charles Robert 
Smith.” 

“Well, you silly old fool,” ses Ginger, 


starting up in a temper, “ that spiles it all. I 
ain’t got a mark on me.” 

Old Sam smiles at ’im and pats him on 
the shoulder. ‘“ That’s where you show your 
want of intelleck, Ginger,” he ses, kindly. 
“Why don’t you think afore you speak? 
Wot’s easier than to ’ave ’em put on?” 

“ Wot?” screams Ginger. “Tattoo me/ 
Spile my skin with a lot o’ beastly blue marks! 
Not me, not if I know it. I’d like to see 
anybody try it, that’s all.” 

He was that mad ’e wouldn’t listen to 
reason, and, as old Sam said, ’e couldn’t have 
made more fuss if they’d offered to skin ’im 
alive, an’ Peter Russet tried to prove that a 
man’s skin was made to be tattooed on, or 
else there wouldn’t be tattooers ; same as a 
man ’ad been given two legs so as ’e could 
wear trousers. But reason was chucked 
away on Ginger, an’ ’e wouldn’t listen to ’em. 

They started on ’im agin next day, but all 
Sam and Peter could say didn’t move ’im, 
although Sam spoke so feeling about the 
joy of a pore widder woman getting ’er son 
back agin arter all these years that ’e nearly 
cried. 

They went down agin to the pub that 
evening, and Ginger, who said ’e was curious 
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to see, wanted to go, too. 
Sam, who still ’ad ’ opes of 
‘im, wouldn't ’ear of i it, but 
at last 
that ’e wasn’t to go 

inside, but should take a peep through the 
door. They got on a tram at Aldgate, and 
Ginger didn’t like it becos Sam and Peter 
talked it over between theirselves in whispers 


and pointed out likely red-aired men in the 
road. 
And ’e didn’t like it when they got to the 


Blue Lion, and Sam and Peter went in 
and left ‘im outside, peeping through the 
door. The landlady shook ’ands with them 
quite friendly, and the barmaid, a fine-looking 
girl, seemed to take a lot o’ notice of Peter. 
Ginger waited about outside for nearly a 
couple of hours, and at last they came out, 
talking and larfing, with Peter wearing a 
white rose wot the barmaid ’ad given ’im. 

Ginger Dick ’ad a good bit to say about 
keeping ’im waiting all that time, but Sam 
said that they’d been getting valuable in- 
formation, an’ the more ’e could see of it the 
easier the job appeared to be, an’ then him 
an’ Peter wished for to bid Ginger good-bye, 
while they went and ’unted up a red~aired 
friend o’ Peter’s named Charlie Bates. 

They all went in somewhere and ’ad a few 
drinks first, though, and arter a time Ginger 
began to see things in a different light to wot 
'e ‘ad before, an’ to be arf ashamed of ’is 
selfishness, and ’e called Sam’s pot a loving- 
cup, an’ kep’ on drinking out of it to show 
there was no ill- feeling, although Sam kep’ 
telling him there wasn’t. Then Sam spoke 


it was arranged “*wor ?’ SCREAMS GINGER. ‘ TATTOO ME!’” 


tor 


up about tattooing agin, and 
Ginger said that every man in 
the country ought to be tattooed 
to prevent the small-pox. He 
got so excited about it that 
old Sam ’ad to promise ‘im 
that he should be tattooed that 
very night, before he could 
pacify ’im. 

They all went off ’ome with 
their arms round each other’s 
necks, but arter a time Ginger 
found that Sam’s neck wasn’t 
there, an’ ’e stopped and spoke 
serious to Peter about it. Peter 
said ’e couldn’t account for it, 
an’ ’e had such a job to get 
Ginger ome that ’e thought 
they would never ha’ got there. 
He got ‘im to bed at last an’ 
then ’e sat down and fell asleep 
waiting for Sam. 

Ginger was the last one to 
wake up in the morning, an’ 
before ’e woke he kept making 
a moaning noise. His ’ead felt 
as though it was going to bust, 
‘is tongue felt like a brick, and ’is chest was 
so sore ’e could ’ardly breathe. Then at 
last ’e opened ‘is eyes and looked up and 
saw Sam an’ Peter and a little man with a 
black moustache. 

“Cheer up, Ginger,” ses Sam, in a kind 
voice, “ it’s going on beautiful.” 

“My ’ead’s splittin’,” ses Ginger, with a 
groan, “an’ I’ve got pins an’ needles all over 
my chest.” 

“ Needles,” ses the man with the black 
moustache. “I never use pins ; they’d pison 
the flesh.” 

Ginger sat up in bed and stared at im ; 
then ’e bent ’is ’ead down and squinted at "is 
chest, and next moment ’e was out of bed 
and all three of ’em was holding ’im down 
on the floor to prevent ‘im breaking the 
tattooer’s neck which ’e’d set ‘is ’art upon 
doing, and explaining to ‘im that the tattooer 
was at the top of ’is profession, and that it 
was only by a stroke of luck ’e had got ’im. 
And Sam reminded ’im of wot ’e ’ad said the 
night before, and said he’d live to thank ’im 
for it. 

“*Ow much is there done?” ses Ginger, at 
last, in a desprit voice. 

Sam told ‘im, and Ginger lay still and 
called the tattooer all the names he could 
think of ; which took ’im some time. 

“Tt’s no good going on like that, Ginger,” 
ses Sam. “Your chest is quite spiled at 
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present, but if you ony let ’im finish it'll be a 
perfeck picter.” 

“TI take pride in it,” ses the tattooer ; 
“ working on your skin, mate, is like painting 
on a bit o’ silk.” 

Ginger gave in at last, and told the man 
to go on with the job and finish it, and 
’e even went so far as to do a little bit o’ 
tattooing ’imself on Sam when he wasn’t look- 
ing. ’E only made one mark, becos the 
needle broke off, and Sam made such a fuss 
that Ginger said anyone would ha’ thought 
e’d hurt ’im. 

It took three days to do Ginger altogether, 
and he was that sore ’e could ’ardly move or 
breathe, and all the time ’e was laying on ’is 
bed of pain Sam and Peter Russet was round 
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“tT TOOK THREE DAYS TO DO GINGER ALTOGETHER. 


at the Blue Lion enjoying theirselves and 
picking up information. The second day 
was the worst, owing to the tattooer being 
the worse for licker. Drink affects different 
people in different ways, and Ginger said 
the way it affected that chap was to make 
‘im think ’e was sewing buttons on instead o’ 
tattooing. 

’Owever ’e was done at last ; his chest and 
‘is arms and ‘is shoulders, and he nearly broke 
down when Sam borrowed a bit o’ looking- 
glass and let ‘im see hisself. Then the 
tattooer rubbed in some stuff to make ‘is 
skin soft agin, and some more stuff to make 
the marks look a bit old. 

Sam wanted to draw up an agreement, but 
Ginger Dick and Peter Russet wouldn’t ’ear 
of it. They both said that that sort o’ thing 
wouldn’t look well in writing, not if anybody 
else happened to see it, that is; besides 
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which Ginger said it was impossible for ’im 
to say ow much money he would ’ave the 
handling of. Once the tattooing was done 
’e began to take a’most kindly to the plan, 
an’ being an orfin, so far as ’e knew, he 
almost began to persuade hisself that the 
red-’aired landlady was ’is mother. 

They ’ad a little call over in their room to 
see ow Ginger was to do it, and to discover 
the weak. p’ints. Sam worked up a squeaky 
voice, and pretended to be the landlady, 
and Peter pretended to be the good-looking 
barmaid. 

They went all through it over and over 
agin, the only unpleasantness being caused by 
Peter Russet letting off a screech every time 
Ginger alluded to ‘is chest wot set ’is teeth on 

edge, and old Sam 
as the landlady 
offering Ginger 
pots o’ beer which 
made ‘is mouth 
water. 

“We shall go 
round to-morrow 
for the last time,” 
ses Sam, “as we 
told ’er we're sail- 
ing the day arter. 
Of course me an’ 
Peter, ’aving made 
your fortin, drop 
out altogether, but 
I dessay we shall 
look in agin in 
about six months’ 
time, and then 
perhaps the land- 
lady will interduce 
us to you.” 

‘** Meantime,” 
ses Peter Russet, 
“you mustn’t for- 

get that you’ve got to send us Post Office 
money-orders every week.” 

Ginger said ’e wouldn’t forget, and they 
shook ’ands all round and ’ad a drink 
together, and the next arternoon Sam and 
Peter went to the Blue Lion for a last 
visit. 

It was quite early when they came back. 
Ginger was surprised to see ’em, and he said 
so, but ’e was more surprised when ’e heard 
their reasons. 

“It come over us all at once as we'd bin 
doing wrong,” Sam ses, setting down with a 
sigh. 

“Come over us like a chill, it did,” ses 
Peter. 
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“Doing wrong?” ses Ginger Dick, staring. 
“ Wot are you talking about ?” 

“‘ Something the landlady said showed us as 
we was doin’ wrong,” ses old Sam, very 
solemn ; “it come over us in a flash.” 

“ Like lightning,” ses Peter. 

** All of a sudden we see wot a cruel, ’ard 
thing it was to go and try and deceive a poor 
widder woman,” ses Sam, in a ‘usky voice ; 
“we both see it at once.” 

Ginger Dick looks at ’em, ’ard ’e did, and 
then ’e ses, jeering like :-— 

“T ’spose you don’t want any Post Office 
money-orders sent you, then ?” he ses. 

“No,” says Sam and Peter, 
together. 

“You may have ’em all,” ses Sam ; “ but 
if you'll be ruled by us, Ginger, you’ll give it 
up, same as wot we ’ave—you'll sleep the 
sweeter for it.” 

“Give it up!” shouts Ginger, dancing up 
an’ down the room, 
“arter being tattooed 
all over? Why, you 
must be crazy, Sam— 
wot’s the matter with 
you ?” 

“It ain’t fair play 
agin a woman,” says 


both 


old Sam, “three strong 
men agin one poor old 


woman ; that’s wot we 
feel, Ginger.” 

“Well, Z don’t feel 
like it,” ses Ginger ; 
“you please yourself, 
and I'll please myself.” 

’E went off in a huff, 
an’ next morning ’e was 
so disagreeable that 
Sam an’ Peter went 
and signed on board a 
steamer called the 
Penguin, which was to 
sail the day arter. They 
parted bad friends all 
round, and Ginger Dick 
gave Peter a nasty black 
eye, and Sam said that 
when Ginger came to 
see things in a proper 
way agin he’d be sorry for wot ’e’d said. And 
’e said that ’im and Peter never wanted to 
look on ’is face agin. 

Ginger Dick was a bit lonesome arter 
they’d gone, but ’e thought it better to let a 
few days go by afore ’e went and adopted the 
red~aired landlady. He waited a week, and 
at last, unable to wait any longer, ’e went out 
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and ’ad a shave and smartened hisself up, 
and went off to the Blue Lion. 

It was about three o'clock when ’e got 
there, and the little public’ouse was empty 
except for two old men in the jug-and-bottle 
entrance. Ginger stopped outside a minute 
or two to try and stop ’is trembling, and then 
’e walks into the private bar and raps on the 
counter. 

“Glass o’ bitter, ma’am, please,” he ses to 
the old lady as she came out o’ the little 
parlour at the back o’ the bar. 

The old lady drew the beer, and then 
stood with one ’and holding the beer-pull and 
the other on the counter, looking at Ginger 
Dick in ’is new blue jersey and cloth cap. 

“Lovely weather, ma’am,” ses Ginger, 
putting his left arm on the counter and 
showing the sailor-boy dancing the horn- 
pipe. . 

“Very nice,” ses the landlady, catching 
sight of ‘is wrist an’ 
staring at it. “I sup- 
pose you sailors like 
fine weather ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” ses 
Ginger, putting his 
elbows on the counter 
so that the tattoo 
marks on both wrists 
was showing. “Fine 
weather an’ a fair wind 
suits us.” 

“Tr’s a ’ard life, the 
sea,” ses the old lady. 

She kept wiping down 
the counter in front of 
‘im over an’ over agin, 
an’ ’e could see ’er 
staring at ’is wrists as 
tho’gh she could ’ardly 
believe her eyes. Then 
she went back into the 
parlour, and Ginger 
‘eard her whispering, 
and by-and-by she came 
out agin with the blue- 
eyed barmaid. 

“Have you been at 
sea long?” ses the 
old lady. 

“Over twenty-three years, ma’am,” ses 
Ginger, avoiding. the barmaid’s eye wot was 
fixed on ‘is wrists, “and I’ve been ship- 
wrecked four times; the fust time when I 
was a little nipper o’ fourteen.” 

“ Pore thing,” ses the landlady, shaking ’er 
ead. “I can feel for you; my boy went to 
sea at that age, and I’ve never seen ’im since.’ 


’ 
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“I’m sorry to ’ear it, ma’am,” ses Ginger, 
very respectful-like. “I suppose I’ve lost 
my mother, so I can feel for you.” 

“Suppose you've lost your mother!” ses 
the barmaid ; “don’t you know whether you 
have ?” 

“No,” ses Ginger Dick, very sad. ‘‘ When 
I was wrecked the fust time I was in a open 
boat for three weeks, and, wot with the 
exposure and ’ardly any food, I got brain 
fever and lost my memory.” 

“ Pore thing,” ses the landlady agin. 

“T might as well be a orfin,” ses Ginger, 
looking down; “sometimes I seem to see a 
kind, ’andsome face bending over me, and 
fancy it’s my mother’s, but I can’t remember 
‘er name, or my name, 
or anythink about ’er.” 

“You remind me o 
my boy very much,” ses 
the landlady, shaking 
‘er ‘ead; “you've got 
the same coloured ’air, 
and, wot’s extraordinary, 
you’ve got the same 
tattoo marks on your 
wrists. Sailor-boy 
dancing on one and a 
couple of dolphins on 
the other. And ’e ’ad 
a little scar on ‘is eye- 
brow, much the same 
as yours.” 

“Good ’evins,” ses 
Ginger Dick, starting 
back and looking as 
though ’e was trying to 
remember something. 

“T  s’pose_ they’re 
common among sea- 
faring men?” ses the 
landlady, going off to attend to a customer. 

Ginger Dick would ha’ liked to ha’ seen ’er 
a bit mote excited, but ’e ordered another 
glass o’ bitter from the barmaid, and tried to 
think ’ow he was to bring out about the ship 
on ‘is chest and the letters on ’is back. The 
landlady served a couple o’ men, and by-and- 
by she came back and began talking agin. 

“T like sailors,” she ses ; “ one thing is, my 
boy was a sailor ; and another thing is, they’ve 
got such feelin’ ’earts. There was two of 
‘em in ere the other day, who'd been in 
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’ere once or twice, and one of them was that 
kind ’earted I thought he would ha’ ’ad a fit 
at something I told him.” 

“ Ho,” ses Ginger, pricking up his ears 
* Wot for?” 

“T was just talking to im about my boy, 
same as I might be to you,” ses the old lady, 
“and I was just telling ‘im about the pooi 
child losing ’is finger - 

“Losing ‘is wot?” ses Ginger, turning 
pale and staggering back. 

“ Finger,” ses the landlady. “’E was only 
ten years old at the time, and I’d sent ’im 
out to Wot’s the matter? Ain’t you 
well ?” 

Ginger 


didn’t answer ’er a word, he 





“wort’s THE MATTER? AIN’T YOU WELL?” 


couldn’t. ’E went on going backwards 
until ’e got to the door, and then ’e suddenly 
fell through it into the street, and tried to 
think. 

Then ’e remembered Sam and Peter, and 
when ’e thought of them safe and sound 
aboard the Penguin he nearly broke down 
altogether, as ’e thought how lonesome he 
was. 

All ’e wanted was ’is arms round both their 
necks same as they was the night afore they 
‘ad ’im tattooed. 
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THE PALATIAL CARRIAGE IN WHICH MR. AND MRS. DUDLEY ARE LIVING IN POVERTY, 





after. The brass 
handles are free of 
the least sugges- 
tion of tarnish, 
the large bevelled 
windows 
have been cleaned 
and polished to 
the traditional 
clearness of crys- 
tall and not a 
single scratch 
mars the paint on 
the woodwork. 
Crossing the 
portal and enter- 
ing the interior 
the appearance of 
the car is calcu- 
lated to make 
even the most 
travel- hardened 
visitor stare with 
amazement. 

On every side 
are evidences of 
the most opulent 
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UST outside of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 
suburb of Brightwood, on an 
abandoned grass- grown side 
track, lies a large palace-car, 
SJ bearing the name “ Boston.” 
Everything about the exterior of the coach 
indicates that it has been carefully looked 


in the 


little 


small. table, 
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richest and most artistic bindings. 
evidently set 
a service of valuable solid silver, delicate 
hand-painted china, and exquisite French 
cut-glass, every piece of which must be worth 
almost its weight in gold. 
and napkins are made of Irish linen of the 
snowiest whiteness, and every: detail, every- 
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luxury and un 
limited wealth. 
The curtains are 
of damask, of silk, 
of satin, and the 
richest cardinal 
velvet. ‘The wood- 
work is of the 
most expensive 
inlaid mahogany 
and ebony. Great, 
capacious _ reclin- 
ing chairs, up- 
holstered in the 
finest leather, are 
scattered over the 
car, and in the 
background is a 
handsome library, 
filled with expen- 
sive and rare 
books in the 
On a 


for dinner,: is 


The tablecloth 
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ALLAN DUDLEY. 
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thing about the car, is characterized by the 
most refined elegance, a magnificence only 
obtainable at the cost of a prodigal outlay of 
cash. 

“Who, then, is the occupant of this car?” 

is the natural inquiry of the visitor. ‘ What 
Croesus spends his time in this palace ‘on 
wheels, rolling 
rapidly over the 
country, with all 
the comforts and 
luxuries of the 
most splendidly- 
appointed hotel 
at his disposal ? 
Who is the pluto- 
crat, the man of 
millions, the 
wealthy magnate, 
who is master of 
all this splen- 
dour ?” 

The answer to 
this question dis- 
closes a state of 
affairs more pecu- 
liar than any 
which novelist 
ever pictured—a 
real romance of 
real life —the 


story of how a = Fromay 


menial, a humble 
servant, became 
master of a resi- 
dence worth sixty 
thousand dollars 

of starvation in 
the midst of 
plenty, of gaunt 
poverty reigning 
supreme in the 
surroundings 
worthy the home 
of a multi-million- 
aire. 

Allan Dudley, a 
negro, and his wife 
are the only occu- 
pants of this sump- 
tuous car. It is 
their only home, 
and for almost two 
years : they have 
known no other. 

Yet Dudley is 
only a porter. His 
salary is sixty-five 
dollars a month. 
He has no other income, and even this modest 
competence has not been paid for the past 
two years. Never was a better instance of 
the irony of fate than this negro’s present 
condition. 

Although they live in a_ sixty-thousand- 
dollar residence, have in their keeping silver 
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plate worth a small fortune, china ware, cut- 
glass, linen, etc., Dudley and his wife live in 
utter destitution, and once or twice have only 
escaped starvation by begging food from 
kind-hearted neighbours. 

Even with its residents out of question, 
there is a remarkable story in the “ Boston ” 
itself; a startling exemplification of the old 
adage, “To what base uses may we come at 
last.” 

It is a magnificently built and furnished 
coach. At one end is the porter’s bedroom, 
used in the day 
for an observatiou- 
room. Besides this 
are large lavatories 
for men and for 
women. A linen 
cupboard contains 
1,500 pieces of 
the best linen, and 
a wine cupboard 
is stored with 
every design of 
wine service. In 
the middle of the 
car is the parlour 
by day and the 
berth-room by 
night. By day it is 
a regular parlour- 
chair car, with 
appliances for its 
quick conversion 
into a dining-car. 
At each of the 
ten tables which 
may be set up is 
a service of thirty 
pieces of solid silver ware. At night, ten 
berths on each side of the car are raised up 
from what is called in railroad parlance the 
“belly ” under the flooring. There is sleep- 
ing accommodation for forty persons. All 
the berths are magnificently fitted, and are 
more roomy than those of a usual Pullman. 
At the other end of the car are a writing-desk 
and library. Besides this, there is a steam- 
heated apparatus in a small room, cupboards 
for all purposes, and a kitchen perfectly fitted 
with the best china ware. 

When built eleven years ago this splendid 
car was acclaimed a marvel, and experts freely 
predicted that it would completely revo- 
lutionize railroad travel. 

It is conceded to be the finest piece of 
rolling-stock ever constructed, and while 

mly valued at sixty thousand dollars, the 
total expenses of building, altering and 
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reconstructing, arranging the patents, and all 
preliminaries, aggregate fully one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The car was invented by a Bostonian, 
named Denham, and its peculiarity was that 
it was so arranged as to form a combination 
palace-car, dining-car, observation train, and 
sleeper. 

Built originally to illustrate the value of 
this new principle, the “ Jeannette,” as it was 
first called, travelled all over the United 
States, as well as Canada, Mexico, and 


(F hotegraph. 


Central America, and the ingenuity of its 
construction, the economy of space, and the 
splendour of its appointments created a 
veritable furore. 

Men of millions, 


presidents, 
financiers, bankers, and brokers were lavishly 


railroad 


entertained within its walls. The Imperial 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Aberdeen, 
was among the most enthusiastic of the dis- 
tinguished guests. Everything indicated the 
speedy adoption of the new car all over the 
country, and several orders were actually 
received, but, unfortunately, the enormous 
outlay necessary to launch the enterprise had 
severely drained the resources of the operat- 
ing company, and in a short time its affairs 
became seriously involved. Creditors were 
pressing, debts accumulating, and finally the 
Harris Palatial Car Co., as the first owners 
called themselves, had to sell out at forced 
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sale, and only realized ten thousand dollars 
for the “ Jeannette.” 
The purchasers immediately formed a new 


company, the American Palace Car Co. 
The car was rebuilt and improved at an 
outlay of forty thousand dollars, re-named 
the “Boston,” and once again sent out for 
exhibition. 

Under the first management, during the 
memorable tour, Allan Dudley had been 
porter, and the new company retained his 
services at a salary of sixty-five dollars a 
month. Dudley was a useful man, who 
could not only discharge the duties of 
porter, but, through his thorough under- 
standing of the mechanism of the car, was 
able to assist in its display. 

The second trip was but a repetition of the 
first. Everywhere the car was admired, and 
would undoubtedly have come into use but 
for the prejudice engendered by pending 
patent litigation. The fatality which had 
pursued the car under the first végzme came 
as a legacy to the new concern, and its affairs 
were soon as hopelessly tangled as those of 
its predecessor. 

The financial troubles finally reached a 
climax January 15th, 1899, when the car was 
sent to the Wason Company at Brightwood 
for repairs. Since that time it has remained 
in their possession on a_ side-track, the 
owners being unable to raise the thirteen 
hundred dollars due for repairs. 
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Six lawyers are 
now in Springfield 
representing 
various creditors 
of the company, 
and so thoroughly 
are matters in- 
volved that it will 
probably be years 
before a_ settle- 
ment can be 
reached and the 
ultimate fate of 
the car decided. 

The stockholders 
cannot obtain 
possession of their 
property without a 
complete settle- 
ment. ‘They can- 
not move it from 
the yards until the 
Wason Company 
is paid thirteen 
hundred dollars 
due for repairs, 
and the moment they satisfy this claim attach- 
ments will be served by all the other creditors. 

This is how it happens that the magnifi- 
cent car lies abandoned in Brightwood, and 
that the former porter and his wife are living 
in a sixty-thousand-dollar home. 

Throughout all the vicissitudes of the 
company the Dudleys have remained loyal. 
The porter now has the distinction of being 
the American Palace Car Company’s only 
employé, and although he has not received 
any salary for two years he has stuck bravely 
to his post and protected the car and its 
valuable fittings against burglars. 

The instant the “Boston” became a 
prisoner in the yard the company seemed 
suddenly to forget that such a person as 
Dudley existed. From time to time he has 
written the most appealing letters, setting 
forth his destitute condition and begging for 
a portion of the overdue salary. In reply 
he has received polite acknowledgments, 
expressions of recognition of his faithful 
ness, but never any money. Dudley is 
therefore virtually a prisoner on the hand 
somely appointed coach. In various ways, 
with the assistance of Brightwood people, he 
has eked out a precarious living. He does 
not take a regular situation, because that 
would entail legal surrender of the present 
position, and he might never be able to 
collect his bill. It is only his careful watch 
of the car which has already prevented 
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heavy loss from thieves, who have made 
three attempts to break in. and steal the 
valuables. 

Both husband and wife go constantly armed 
in order to repel such attacks. In spite of 
his poor treatment Dudley has discharged his 
trust with a fidelity almost unparalleled. In 
his possession and entirely subject to his 
order he has had several thousand dollars’ 
worth of movable chattels, which could 
readily have been turned into money. These 
include 400 pieces of solid silver plate, goo 
pieces of exquisite hand-painted china, 
300 pieces. of the best French cut-glass, 
1,500 pieces of the finest table and bed-linen, 
to say nothing of the books, expensive copper 
cooking utensils, and other equipments of the 


REDSKINS 
By FREDERICK 


LONGFELLOW’s beautiful poem, “ Hia- 
watha,” has been born again. After these 
many years since the American bard first 
gave the world of literature the charming 
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car ; yet in spite of all his privations he has 
never yielded to the natural temptation, and 
can account for every article the company 
delivered into his care. 

Dudley is a man out of the ordinary, an 
exceptionally clever negro. Born in Ohio, 
he received a good education and uses 
excellent English. He is a fine-looking man, 
and bears some resemblance to Booker T. 
Washington, the noted negro educator. His 
wife is white, a Canadian. Dudley met her 
in Ottawa in 1897, and they were married by 
a Methodist minister in Springfield. 

When Dudley succeeds in collecting the 
overdue salary they intend removing to 
Ottawa to take up their permanent residence 
near Mrs. Dudley’s people. 


“ HIAWATHA.” 


LANGDON. 


after novel is being put upon the stage, if 
the Fatés have ever consented to work to- 
gether so picturesquely and harmoniously. 
It is doubtful, too, if any drama, in recent 





CHIEF KABAOSA AND HIS SQUAW, WHO TOOK THE PARTS OF HIAWATHA'S FATHER AND MOTHER. 
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redskin love-story it has been dramatized, 
ind, stranger than all else, dramatized by 
the Indians of the Ojibway tribe whence the 
legend came. e 

It is doubtful, even in this era when novel 


years at least, has been presented by actors 
in whose veins coursed the blood of those 
who gave the story birth. 

To lovers of the best in literature there 
comes a strong sense of the eternal fitness of 
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things in this unique and weird performance. 
Most touching of all, however, and delight- 
fully in keeping with the sentiment of the 
occasion, was the fact that among the spec- 
tators at the production of the drama were 
the poet’s daughters, Miss Alice Longfellow 
and Mrs. J. G. Thorpe, as well as eight or 
ten more distant relatives 

The presentation of “ Hiawatha” by the 
Indians was given on the 25th of August last 
at Kensington Point, two miles from Des- 
barates, Canada, in the very heart of the 
Ojibway land. Kensington Point is one of 
the daintiest garden spots in Nature. Rock- 
ribbed, tree-crowned, shrub-fringed, it juts 
into a northern arm of Lake Huron towards 
the setting sun. Tiny wooded islands dot 
the bay, and through them and_ beyond 
stretches the lake itself, seemingly as bound- 
less as the ocean. 

The stage whereon “ Hiawatha” was per- 
formed stood near the water’s edge at the 
foot of a gentle slope sparsely grown with 
rugged trees and covered with a fabric of 
brown pine-needles entangled in the soft 
green grasses of the forest. This stage was 
erected about the base of a woodland giant, 
whose spreading arms threw a _ benedictory 
shadow over the redskin actors underneath. 
Here and there in the forest aisles were 
scattered wigwams, and beyond the platform, 
just where the placid waters kiss a narrow, 
glimmering ribbon of shore, a fleet of birch 
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canoes grated nervously on the sand. The 
town of Desbarates occupies a central posi 
tion in the land of the Ojibways, which 
extends from Marquette, Michigan, on the 
west, to the Ottawa River some miles to the 
eastward. 

That “Hiawatha” might be dramatized was 
the suggestion of Mr. F. O. Armstrong, of 
Montreal. He is an ethnologist of consider- 
able note, and it seemed to him that nothing 
could be more unique than to stage the poem 
and to train as actors the direct descendants 
of the Indians who furnished the basis for the 
story. Mr. Armstrong laid his plans before 
Mr. F. M. West, a Boston artist and a lover 
of Indian tradition, and Mr. West received 
the proposition very enthusiastically. 

There were weary weeks of instruction 
before the participants approached success, 
but as the days went by perfection grew. 

About seventy-five Indians participated in 
the drama, but of this number only a few 
played prominent réles. In the beginning 
the actors seemed more or less embarrassed 
by the presence of the Longfellows, but as 
the play progressed the embarrassment was 
lost in genuine enthusiasm. 

In the initial scene representatives from 
the tribes of every Indian nation assembled 
upon the platform in council of war. Almost 
hideous they were in their stripes of crimson 
war-paint, their garments of buckskin, and 
their armament. They approached the plat- 
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form with that stealth and stolidity which 
history has long attributed to the redskin. 
Once there they formed a circle about the 
massive tree-trunk and engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion. 

Some twenty Indians participated in the 
council. Having indulged in a universal 
war-dance the delegates were addressed by 
Gitchie Manitou, the Great Spirit, who had 
caused the meeting to be summoned. He 
pleaded that peace might descend upon the 
tribes there represented, and so earnest and 
heartfelt were his words that at the close the 
Indians forthwith arose, and as one man 
stole down the slope to the edge of the lake, 
where they washed the war-paint away. 








THE DANCE AT HIAWATHA’'S WEDDING. 


Having in such a manner sworn allegiance 
to the bond, the Indian file wound back 
again to the platform and squatted down to 
smoke the pipe of peace. One after another 
drew from the smouldering bowl a puff of 
significant vapour, blew it forth again, and 
passed the brierwood to his neighbour. Then 
the Indians left their places in preparation 
for the following scene. 

Here young Hiawatha made his entrance. 
A lad some eight or nine years old took the 
part of the hero. With old Nokomis stand- 
ing near, the boy first set arrow to bow-string 
and received his initial instructions in the 
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art of shooting. A group of his companions 
watched the proceedings keenly and showed 
approval, when Hiawatha hit the mark, by 
clapping their hands and emitting guttural 
grunts of pleasure. The scene was rather 
short, but it was a pretty representation of a 
pretty incident in the poem. 

Hiawatha had grown to maturer years in 
the picture which followed. Meantime, he 
had made a journey to the distant Rocky 
Mountains and, returned, was engaged in 
describing to his tribesmen the incidents in 
his travels. He spoke of Minnehaha, the 
aged arrow-maker’s daughter, and told of his 
intention to return again to the wigwam of her 
father in the days not far away. Hiawatha 
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mapped out his journey with bits of charcoal 
on parchments of birch, and pictured his 
adventures mutely with rude illustrations. 

In the next scene Hiawatha was setting out 
on his second journey to the arrow-maker’s 


tent. The old man’s wigwam stood in one 
of the forest paths a few yards distant from 
the stage. This distance Hiawatha travelled, 
and having thus crossed the mountains 
safely he arrived once more at the home of 
his loved one. Minnehaha, “ Laughing 
Water,” stood near by in the doorway, and 
there the young brave told his tale of love 
and devotion, and there he wooed and won 
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his redskin bride. Light and life and novelty 
brightened the wooing of the maiden, and 
the picture was one of the most charming of 
all. 

The wedding feast was celebrated after- 
wards in a manner almost startling. The 
strange, fantastic dances, doubly weird 
because of the participants, added greatly to 
the strength of the drama. First of all came 
the wedding-dance itself, a bit of terpsichorean 
revelry at once unique in conception and 
remarkable in execution. An aged squaw 
with an ugly-looking tomahawk zealously 


guarded a group of Indian maidens from the 
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youthful warriors who would carry them away. 
One by one, however, the girls were stolen, 
despite the old woman’s vigilant care and her 
ever-ready blows. 

The Deer dance followed. This was 
significant of plenty for Hiawatha and Min- 
nehaha. It may most aptly be described as 
a fast and furious Indian hornpipe. The 
Snake dance, intended to appease the evil 
spirits, was succeeded by the Gambling dance, 
a creation both strange and startling. 

In their dances the Ojibways scarcely lift 
their feet from the floor. They seem rather 
to glide about with an undulating motion 
which makes the watcher almost dizzy. 

In the following scene an English clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Clark, took the part of 
the missionary. He came suddenly into 
view from around the rock-strewn point, 
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THE strangest society in the United States, 
the Meese Matrimonial Association, is now 
preparing for its great annual reunion, and 
within a few days Auburn, Indiana, United 
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kneeling in a light canoe of birch. The 
Indians caught sight of the stranger and 
went immediately to greet him. He was 
taken to a wigwam near the water and offered 
refreshments, after which he went to the 
assembled tribesmen on the platform and 
addressed them in the Ojibway tongue. 

This scene was followed by the most 
charming of all. It was the climax of the 
drama, the last farewell of Hiawatha and his 
departure. 

The sun was sinking to sleep down the 
western sky, and the shadows of the pine 
trees crept, almost imperceptibly, up the 





HIAWATHA, MINNEHAHA, AND THE OLD CHIEF, 


The islands on the thither 
Afternoon 


grassy hillside. 
shore were growing indistinct. 
was melting into night. 

Hiawatha walked forth from his com 
panions, and told them boldly that he must 
go away. He spoke of the long miles cf 
travel before him, and of his absence about 
to begin. Then, taking his paddle, he 
descended the slope, stepped into his canoe, 
and waving a last farewell, glided down the 
dying pathway of the sunshine. 

Fixed, erect, immovable, he stood in the 
birchen craft as a statue on its pedestal, and 
with every moment the ribbon of sand receded 
more and more :— 


Westward, westward, Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 


ARRIAGE SOCIETY. 
States of America, will be the scene of this 
peculiar celebration. 

The society is composed exclusively of 
couples who have been married by the vener- 
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Its membership 
and it is 


Mee se. 
hundred, 


able Rev. W. L. 
amounts to about six 
constantly increasing. 

Pastor Meese founded this association, 
which is the only one of its kind in existence, 
and the idea was entirely original with him. 

He can, perhaps, show a longer list of 
couples whom he has united than any other 
rector in the United States, and, proud of 
his record as a marrying parson, he conceived 
the novel idea of holding annual reunions, 
in which the happily married pairs might 
meet and be entertained. The reunion 
which took place in 1899 was a decided 
success, many of the men and a few of 
the women giving humorous and_ serious 
impromptu addresses on “ How to be Happy 
though Married,” or like subjects. 
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Mr. Meese said in discussing his work 
recently, “ Judge C. A. Barnes, of Bryan, 
Ohio, a skilled orator, gave an entertaining 
address in 1899 on the subject, ‘Is Marriage 
a Failure ?’ and after he had finished what 
proved to be an amusing speech, the question 
was left open to the three hundred couples, 
and a lively debate ensued, in which much 
good-humoured banter was exchanged, but 
which ended in the question being decided 
in favour of the negative, all agreeing that 
marriage was not a failure. 

“This meeting of the Matrimonial Asso- 
ciation was so successful that all voted to 
hold another reunion in tgoo. ‘This we 
expect to do. Notices have already been 
sent out, and I have received several hundreds 
of letters of acceptance, and expect as many 
more before the time of the celebration. 

“Several well-known. speakers will deliver 
addresses on subjects of interest, and as there 
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are always some music lovers and some 
musicians among the number, we will have 
instrumental and vocal selections. Un- 
doubtedly some of the couples will have 
matters of importance to tell us, and so the 
entertainment feature will go snvoothly and 
pleasantly. 

“ More important still, and a part of the 
day which is looked for expectantly, is 


the social. It is then that the real fun 
commences and the true object of the 
Matrimonial Society is carried out. Old 


friends who have not met since, perhaps, 
last year’s reunion get together and talk over 
old times, reminiscences are exchanged, and 
a general good feeling is established. It is 
amusing to listen to some of the anecdotes 
which are related by the older couples, and 
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the experiences of the younger ones are 
equally funny. 

“Tt is an excellent opportunity for 
character-study, but that is aside from the 
question. I like to have the friends, the 
making of whose lives I have had a finger in, 
about me, and I believe the young as well as 
the old derive benefit from the meetings. 
Many practical suggestions are given by 
experienced housekeepers to the young wives 
just entering upon married life. 

“The father of five or six children, too, 
can frequently give good advice to the young 
bridegroom who has just commenced to 
learn that life has its ups and downs. 

“Tt is at the big dinner, though, that my 
several hundred friends begin to reap the 
benefit of the gathering. After all, there is 
nothing like a good dinner to make people 
become friendly, and over the viands which 
have been prepared by skilled hands many 
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pathetic stories, nearly all of which have a 
humorous side, are told of the failures of the 
first few months of housekeeping, and the sting 
which these queer mishaps ofttimes leaves 
is laughed away at the big reunion dinner. 
“IT have had couples nearing the three- 
score years and ten mark come to me after 
the meeting to express their thanks for the 
event which has seemed to lift the weight of 
years off their lives. Yes, I think that I can 
confidently say that from every point my 
Matrimonial Association has been a decided 


XII.—A NOVELTY ON 
By M. F. 


THE fairs of the United States, large and 
small, make their exhibitions more attractive 
by adding special features to the usual racing 
and agricultural programmes, such as diving 
elks and horses, trotting dogs and ostriches. 
The accompanying picture represents two 
racing mares, Humming Bird and Nan 
Wilkes, with dog - drivers. This novelty 
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success, and I expect these reunions to bear 
fruit long after I am dead.” 

Mr. Meese was born in Ohio, where he 
worked on the Ohio Canal until 1855, when 
he moved to De Kalb County, Indiana. In 
1872 he was elected by the Republican 
party as sheriff, and in 1874 he was re-elected 
by that party to the same office. For many 


years he has been a respected and successful 
pastor in De Kalb County, and his Matri- 
monial Society has united him more closely 
than ever to the people. 


THE RACE-COURSE. 
TOLER. 


where the dogs dismount, take the lead-straps 
with their teeth, and lead their charges back 
to head-quarters. As the crowds cheer their 
approval the canine drivers evince an almost 
human appreciation of the applause, and wag 
their tails as if thanking the spectators for 
the ovation. 


Nan Wilkes are 


and Humming Bird 





NAN WILKES AND HUMMING-BIRD DRIVEN BY REX AND MAX. 
From a Photograph 


appears on the race-course, each horse 
being led by its respective dog - driver, 
Rex and Max. Arriving at the stand 
they mount their sulkies without assist- 
ance, and, reins in mouth, proceed to 
jog back to the starting flag, when, at the 
sound of the bell, they turn and come down 
the course in racehorse style. Another tap 
of the bell brings them back to the stand, 


chestnuts in colour, equally matched as to 
gait and speed, rarely making a mistake, and 
they finish closely at a high rate of speed. 
The dogs are brown spaniels, and exceed- 
ingly intelligent in every way. The outfit 
belongs to Mr. Fred Spoerhase, of New 
Ulm, Minnesota, and is decorated very 
tastefully, the attendants wearing handsome 
uniforms, 
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XIII.—WORTH TWICE 

THE most valuable cat in the world 
belongs to Mrs. Charles Weed, of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. It is a superb French 
Angora, and five thousand dollars would not 
suffice to buy him. 

Napoleon the First is the name of the 
famous cat, and, being worth double his weight 
in gold, appropriately enough Napoleon’s 
silken Coat is of the richest golden hue. 

The five-thousand-dollar beauty occupies 
luxurious apartments, which would not have 
disgraced the famous Emperor himself, and 
unlike that great soldier this Napoleon has 
never felt the stings of defeat, having easily 
outclassed all his brothers and sisters at the 
many shows in which he has participated. 

Mrs. Weed is very much attached to 
“Nap,” and said, while exhibiting him re- 
cently: “I have had a number of valuable 
cats, but none which have won the laurels of 
Napoleon. He isa 


remarkably easy cat 
to get along with, too, 
and is as proud of his 
medals as any vete- 
Although large 


ran. 
he is well propor- 
tioned, and unlike 
so many petted cats 
has not an idle bone 
in his body ; indeed, 
he is as good a ratter 
as any ordinary cat 
who can’t trace his 
lineage back along a 
line of royalty. 
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HIS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 

““Nap’s worst fault is jealousy. He will 
sulk for hours at a time and refuse to be 
comforted if I caress or fondle another puss, 
and frequently if I devote my attention to 
the stranger for any length of time Napoleon 
will cry to go out, and when the door is 
opened will leave the room with his head 
held proudly erect and without deigning to 
give so much as a glance in my direction. I 
have known him to remain away from home 
for a whole day when I offended him in this 
manner. 

“ Napoleon is very easily fed, and although 
he will eat a great variety of food, his principal 
diet is milk, oatmeal, and a little meat. The 
latter I cut in very small pieces for him or 
else leave on the bone, and I only give him 
this luxury at noon. 

“In the summer he will eat potatoes and 
beans if well seasoned and buttered. 

“He has been 
exhibited at many 
large shows and has 
always won the first 
prize given to An- 
goras, for his beauty, 
intelligence, and 
size. 

‘““T have been 
offered five thousand 
dollars for him, 
double his weight in 
gold, but I wouldn’t 
part with Nap for 
any amount of 
money.” 


THE MOST VALUABLE CAT IN THE WORLD. 
From @ Photo. by Harding, Brooklyn. 





Curiosities.” 


[We shail be glad to recetve Contributions to thi 


section, and to pay for such as are accepted | 





TAKEN BY A CHILD 

Mr. C. Horace Knapp, 
of Auburn, New York, 
sends a photograph which 
is of special interest not 
only to our readers but to 
ourselves also. It is a 
copy of a snap-shot taken 
by a child of eight years 
of her father reading a 
copy of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE on board one 
of the steamers on Lak« 
Ontario. When asked how 
she managed it, the little 
girl said: ‘* Of 
never saw me take it!” 
For our part we may 
perhaps be excused if we 
are more gratified than 
surprised at anyone being 
so deeply interested in the 
pages of THE STRAND as 
to be completely oblivious 
of whatever may happen 
to pass around him. 





course he 


A REMARKABLE 
KNIFI 


This knife, which con- 
tains 384 blades, was made 
very peculiar cir 


PEN 


under 
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cumstances. The maker, who was a man named Hayes, 
an employé of Colgan, cutler, Limerick, in the year 1830, 
made a dagger for presentation to a friend. On arriving 
the house in which the presentation was to take 
place he found a row going on, in which the friend was 
engaged, and on going to his assistance he used the 
dagger on one of his assailants, killing him instantly. He 
was arrested and convicted ; but through his employer’s 
influence he escaped the extreme penalty of the law, 
and was condemned to a term of imprisonment 


at 


on 


* Copyright, 1901, by Geor 
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of writing 
of 29, 
said that 
contents 
Inn, 
Richard 
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were 
Folkestone ; 
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board a convict ship at 
Queenstown. It was dur- 
ing his confinement in the 
vessel that he made this 
penknife, which was in 
to be presented 
to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and which has since 
been exhibited in Paris, 
London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh. The photo- 
graph of this remark- 
able piece of workman- 
ship was sent to us by 
Mr. J. W. Hill, of Roche’s 
Street, Limerick. 


tended 


CAUGHT READY FOR 
BOILING. 

A fisherman named 
William Bourn whilst 
fishing off Folkestone in 
September last hooked 
a kettle containing two 
crabs, which had evi 
dently crawled into it 
when young and grown 
too large to make their 
exit, and could only be 
released by making the 
opening of the kettle 
larger. At the time 
Mr. Joseph Thomas, 
Street, Folkestone, 
the kettle and 
view at the Ship 

proprietor, Mr. 


both 
on 
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CURIOSITIES. 


A REMARKABLE CURIOSITY. 

Mr. W. R. Tilton, of Prairie Depét, O., 
sends the next photo., which is rather a remark- 
able Curiosity. It is the portrait of a cat riding 
upon the back of a game rooster. It appears 
that a certain amount of difficulty was experi- 
enced in the taking of so unique a snap-shot ! 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

We have before us one of the most curious 
photographs which it has ever been our lot to 
come across. At first glance it represents what 
it really is: a section of a turret in the well- 
known works of the Lehigh Steel Cv. in 
Pennsylvania, with shot-marks about 8in. in 
diameter and 2%in. to 3in. in depth. Wealso 
see that the thick steel turret is dotted with 
many rivets, and that the turret shown is about 
2oft. high, judging from the size of the bicycle 
lying close by. Now let us look at the shot- 
marks on the surface of the steel. Nine in- 
dentations are plainly visible, as if the steel 
had been a yielding substance like dough, and the turning operation may be continued indefinitely, 
thumb of man had been impressed therein. The and the same result always ensues—an optical 

. illusion of an extra- 
ordinary order, 
only explainable, we 
believe, by the scien- 
tific rules of light and 
shadow. The photo. 
has reached us from 
the Woodland Studio, 
4,828, West Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 





A CURIOUS EN: 
VELOPE. 

Mr. Frank H. 
Jefiree, of 67, Trinity 
Road, Wimbledon, 
says: “I have 
executed the envelope 
which carries __ this 
letter ; it may be 
interesting to you 
for your Curiosities.” 
The envelope in 
question reached us 
quite safely. To 
read it, hold the page 
level with the eyes. 


out. We ask each 
of our readers 
to look at this 
illustration for a 
moment, and then 
suddenly to turn 
the page upside 
down. Presto, 
change! Out ‘ fii 
come the shot 4 | lial 
marks like warts . Ly Mi ate 
upon the surface of ayieuite 
the steel, and in the 
twinkling of an eye 
the rivet marks be- 
come indentations 
on the surface. The 


x 
rivets stand boldly a 
bo 
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MADE BY TOMMY. 

One o1 the first things Tommy 
thought of when imprisoned by 
the Boers was to knit a scarf or 
shawl to send home to his wile 
or sweetheart. The piece of 
knitting shown in the photo- 
graph is an unfinished com- 
forter, tubular in form, and 
done on six needles. The 
colours, which were very bright, 
form an Eastern-looking pattern: red, green, blue, and black 
are all present in this particular specimen. The wool was 
obtained by bribing a friendly Boer, but the knitting-needles 
were Tommy’s own manufacture, being simply steel wire—from 
the barricades by which he was surrounded—cut or broken into 
the required lengths, the ends being rounded by the primitive 
method of rubbing them upon a stone. The chessmen were 


found amongst a “‘ lot of little things,” dice, marbles, counters, 
etc., by a party of Scots Guards sent to break down the huts at 
Waterval, after the release of the British prisoners. They were 
made from the fuel supplied by the Boers for culinary purposes. 
A pocket-knife was the only tvol used in their manufacture, 
and one half of the pieces were painted red. We at home 
who know how hard was the lot of the captive cannot fail to 
admire the spirit which inspired him, amidst such depressing 
surroundings, to fashion ingenious playthings. We are indebted 
for the accompanying photo. to Mr. Sutherland Walker, Ulles- 
thorpe Villa, Falsgrave, Scarborough. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF PIETERMARITZBURG. 

The interesting photograph that follows shows the ringing of 
the bells of St. Peter’s, Pietermaritzburg, on the receipt of the 
news of the relief of Ladysmith. As will be seen, the bells are 
placed in a tree instead of in a steeple. This interesting 
contribution is sent by Miss E. M. Kirton, The Croft, Rodway 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 


THE STONE SAILS OF 
GUADALUPE. 

The Stone Sails of Guada- 
lupe, a photograph of which 
we reproduce herewith, are de- 
scribed by Mr. Arthur Inker- 
sley, 508, Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., as follows : 
** About two miles to the east 
of the City of Mexico is the 
village of Guadalupe, where, at 














the foot of the hill of Tepeyacac, is a 
handsome church in honour of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. On the summit 
of the hill, to which a series of stone 
steps leads, is a chapel named ‘The 
Chapel of the Little Hill.’ Half-way 
up to the chapel is a most remarkable 
monument in stone and mortar, repre- 
senting the foremast of a full-rigged ship. 
The monument was erected by a sailor, 
who, being caught in a storm at sea, 
vowed that, if he reached land safely, 
he would build a stone ship to the glory 
of the Virgin. Either his funds ran 
short or his gratitude for his escape grew 
less, for he got no farther in the con- 
struction of the ship than the foremast, 
the sails, and reef-points, all of which 
are realistically reproduced. This is 
probably the only effigy in stone of part 
of a ship in natural size.” The photo- 
graph is by Scott, of Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 





CURIOSITIES. 














A TOWER BUILT OF FRUIT. 

The Westchester County Agricultural Society has 
gained the honour of having, at its recent exhibit, 
one of the most unique and appropriate of attractions. 
It consisted of a tower of fruit and vegetables as 
shown in the accompanying photograph. The 
design of this tower of fruit shows more than artistic 
skill. Each panel or circle had to be constructed 
with relation to its neighbour in size, shape, and 
colour, and it was 
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portion or capital of the column was built of grain, 
and above all rose a flag-pole. Photograph sent by 
Mr. H. L. Varian, of Mount Vernon, New York. 

A TRAGEDY IN BEETLE LIFE. 

Here is a photograph illustrating a curious tragedy in 
beetle life. This beetle, being perhaps short-sighted, 
flew on to a spike of a fence of barbed wire. It is 
not the work of the butcher bird, as the victim had no 
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companions, and was untouched for about a week, when 
a spider found it ; also, its position was horizontal, as 
it would be in flight. Mr. T. K. Evans, 7, Clarendon 
Villas, Oxford, is responsible for this contribution. 
HANDY MAN'S ROADWAY. 
Ruxton, of H.M.S. Avrethusa, 
**T inclose the following 


THE y 
Lieutenant A. E. 
China Station, writes: 


photograph, taken by me at Comox, Vancouver Island, 


B.C. ; it shows a handy man’s roadway when no 
other material was available, and is a good example 
of the handy man’s ingenuity. The spit on which 
this rifle range is built consists of deep, loose sand, 
except for the two plots of grass in the photo., and, 
no stones or timber being available, a large number 
of condemned boiler - tubes were brought from 
Esquimault Dockyard and laid down. The whole 
range, houses, butts, and firing points, etc., were 
built by Jack. A rough estimate in round numbers 
of the boiler-tubes is about 150,000.” 





most successfully 
accomplished... It 
must have required 
a great amount of 
thought and consider- 
able patience in its 
building. The neat 
designs on the base 
were made of various 
nuts, while on the 
ledges and corners 
can be seen the 
squash, citron, and 
other large products 
of the field. The 
circle of small cab- 
bages at the base of 
the column is quite 
noticeable, and 
apples played a pro- 
minent part in the 
decoratiun. Other 
hard fruits were also 
used. The upper 











A STUDY IN COMPARISONS. 

Mr. C. Cozens, 66, Somer’s Road, Southsea, sends 
an interesting and pretty picture of his little daughter 
standing upright in the hollow shell of a 13°5 naval 
gun, where the bursting charge usually goes. The 
photo. was taken while on a visit to Whale Island by 
Mr. C. Cozens, Southsea. 

JEZREEL’S TEMPLE 

At the summit of Chatham Hill vast 
unfinished building known as Jezrecl’s Temple, a 
hideous mass of bricks and scaffold-poles erected by a 
fanatical sect with more ambition than wealth or 
brains. Their leader was a man named White, who 
called himself James Jershom Jezreel, and among the 
articles of their faith was the belief that no member 
of the would Naturally, on the death of 
White the sect practically collapsed. In September, 
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sect die. 
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this curious tower, ‘‘ for the housing of 144,000 


180-7 F 
was offered for 


’ 
persons who were not to taste death,’ 
sale at Tokenhouse Yard, the auctioneer , remarking, 
according to the daily papers, with what must have 
been a touch of sarcasm, that the building would do 
equally well for a brewery or a lunatic asylum. | Photo. 
kindly sent by Mr. S. J. Browne, 51, Stilehall Gardens, 


Chiswick. 


A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 
accompanying photograph is sent by Mr. 
} Reasoner, M.D., Morrisonville, Ill., and 
was taken by Mr. W. H. Beck, at Auborn, a little 
village not far distant. It shows a balloon in the act 











of ascent ; beneath this, one of the assistants entangled 
and suspended in the ropes, and beneath him the top 
of the parachute. The balloon was filled and released 
at the proper time, but in some manner the assistant 
m the inside became caught in one of the ropes, and, 

to the horror of a thousand spectators, was 








carried swiftly upward, struggling all the 
time to escape from the loop which held 
him, to fall to a certain death. Suddenly 
he noticed that his weight on one of the 
ropes was causing the balloon to turn over, 
so he changed his tactics, and, swinging 
in, caught the opposite rope, lifted himself 
to an upright position, and ascended until 
his form could not be distinguished. The 
aeronaut had released the parachute a little 
precipitately, and averted an otherwise 
serious accident by landing in a cherry 
tree. The balloon, at the end of its 
descent, landed gently over a mile distant, 
and its passenger, except for a few scratches 
on his leg, was no more than frightened 
An Italian miner, seeing him alight, came 
out with a shot-gun, but was persuaded 
not to use it. 
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“THE PRESIDENT WITH SUPERNATURAL GRAVITY LIFTED IT OUT.” 











(See Page 124.) 





